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B  O  O  K  VI. 

Schemes  for  difcovering  Peru, 

wi  ROM  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  dif- 
covered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  re- 
ceived the  firft  obfcure  hints  concerning  the  opu- 
lent countries  with  which  it  might  open  com- 
munication, th6  wifhes  and  fchemes  of  every 
cnterprifing  perfon  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and 
Panama  were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of 
thofe  unknown  regions.  In  an  age  when  the 
Ipirit  of  adventure  was  fo  ardent  and  vigorous, 
that  large  fortunes  were  wafted,  and  the  moft 
alarming  dangers  braved,  in  purfuit  of  difco- 
veries  merely  poflible,  the  faJnteft  ray  of  hope 
•was  followed  with  eager  expeftation ,  and  the 
flighteft  information  was  fufficient  to  infpire 
fuch  perfect  confidence,  as  conducted  men  t9 
the  moft  arduous  undertakings,  a) 

Unfuccefsful  for  feme   time* 

Accordingly,  feveral  armaments  were  fitted 
QUt  in  order  to  explore  and  take  pofiefiion  of 
the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  Panama,  but  under 
the  conduft  of  leaders  whofe   talents  and  re« 

a)  See  NOTE  U  - 
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fources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt,  b)  As 
the  excurfions  of  thofe  adventurers  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  the 
Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  TierraFirme, 
a  mountainous  region  covered  with  woods, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  they 
returned  with,  difmal  accounts  cenceming  the 
diftreffes  to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  and 
the  unpromifing  afpeft  of  the  places  which  they 
had  vifited.  Damped  by  thefe  tidings,  the  rage 
for  difcovery  in  that  direftion  abated;  apd  it 
became  the  general  opinion,  that  Balboa  had 
founded  Vifionary  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  igr 
norant  Indian,  ill  underftood,  or  calculated  to 
deceive. 

Undertaken  by  Pizarro,    Almagro,  and  Lnqae« 

• 

But  there  were  three  perfons  fettled  in  Pa- 
nama, on  whom  the  circumftances  which  de- 
terred others  made  fo  little  impr^iTien,  that,  at 
the  very  jmoment  when  all  coniidered  Balboa's 
expeftations  of  difcovering  a  rich  country,  by 
fleering  towards  the  eaft,  as  chiqierical ,  they  . 
refolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  fcheme* 
The  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  were 
Francifco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Her- 
nando Luque.  Pizarro  was.  the  natural  fon  of 
a  gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a  very 
low  woman,  and«  according  to  the  cruc;!  fate 

1>)  Calancha  Cbxonica,  p«    loo* 
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which  often  attends  the  oflFspring  of  unla^fuL 
love,  had  been  fo  totally  neglefted  in  his  youth' 
by  the  author  of  his  birth .  that  he  fcems  to 
havedeftincd  him  nevep  to  rife  beyond  the  con*  ^ 
dition  of  his  mother.  In  confequence  of  this 
ungenerous  idea,  he  fet  him,  when  bordering 
on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.  But  the  afpiring 
mind  of  young  Pizarro  difdaining  that  ignoble 
occupation,  he,  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge, 
enlifted  as  a  foldier,  and,  after  ferving  fome 
years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which, 
by  opening  fuch  a  boundlefs  range  to  a6bive  ta« 
lents,  allured  every  adventurer  whofe  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There 
Pizarro  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  With  a 
temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring  than  the  con- 
ftitution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  he  was  fore- 
moft  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greateft 
hardfnips,  and  unfubdued  by  any  fatigue.  Though 
fo  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read  ,  he 
was  foon  confidered  as  a  man  formed  to  com- 
mand. Every  operation  cemmitted  to  hiscon- 
duft  proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare 
conjunftion,  he  united  perfeverance  with  ardour, 
and  was  as  cautious  in  executing,  as  he  was 
bold  in  forming  his  plans.  By  engaging  early 
in  aftive  life,  without  any  refource  but  his 
own  talents  and  induftry,  and  by  depending 
on  himfelf  alone  in  his  ftruggles  to  emerge  from, 
obfcurity,  he  acquired  fuch  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  affairs,  and  of  men ,   that  he  w^s  fitted  to 
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affume  a  fuperior  part  in  condufting  the  former, 
and  in  governing  the  latter,  c) 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boaft  of  his  defcent 
as  Pizarro*  The  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other 
a  foundling,  fired,  like  his  companion,  in  the 
camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the 
foldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefa!«> 
tigable  activity,  or  Infiirmountable  conftancy  in 
enduring  the  hardfhips  infeparablc  from  mili- 
tary fervice  in  the  New  World.  But  in  AU 
magro  thefe  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the 
opennefs,  generofity,  and  candour,  natural  to 
meuAvhofe  profeffion  is  arms;  in  Pizarro,  they 
were  united  with  the  addrefs,  the  craft,  and 
the  diflimulation  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purpofes,  and  with  fagacity 
to  perietratc  into  thofe  of  other  men. 

Hernando  dc  Luque  was  an  ecclefiaftick, 
who  ad:ed  both  as  prieft  and  fchooImaAer  at 
Panama,  and  by  means  which  the  contempora- 
ry writers  have  not  defcribed,  had  amaffed 
riches  that  infpired  him  with  thoughts  of  rifing 
to  greater  eminence. 

Terms  of  their    aflbciationt 

Such  were  the  men  dcftined  to  overturn 
one  of  the  moft  extenfive  empires  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  authorifed  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor 

c)  Herrera,  der«  i  &  2,  paiTiin^  dec.  Iv*  lib*  ▼!•  «»  lo7«  Go.- 
mart  Hift»  o»  144*  Zarate,  lib.  ir*  c*  g» 
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of  Pafiamaf.  Each  eiigagfed  to  employ  his  whole 
fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pizarro ,  the  leaA 
Avealthy  of  the  three,  as  he  could  not  throw 
fo  large  a  fum  as  his  aflbciates  into  the  common 
ftock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of  greatejS: 
fatigue  and  danger ,  and  to  command  in  perfon 
the  armament  which  was  to  go  firft.upondifco* 
Very.  Almagro  offfered  to  conduft  the  fupplies 
of  provifions  and  reinforcements  of  troops  >  of 
which  Pizarro  might  ftand  in  need.  Luque  was 
to  remain  at  Panama  to  negociate  with  the  go- 
vernor, and  fuperintend  whatever  was  carrying 
on  for  the  general  intereft.  As  the  fpirit  of  en- 
thufiafm  uniformly  accompanied  that  of  adven- 
ture in  the  New  World  ,  and .  by  that  ftrange 
union  both  acquired  an  increafe  of  force,  this 
confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice  was 
confirmed,  by  the  moft  folenln  aft  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided  a  confecrated 
hoft  fnto  three,  and  referving  one  part  to  him- 
felf,  gave  the  other  two  to  his  aflbciates,  of 
which  they  partook ;  and  thus ,  in  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  contraft  of  which 
plunder  and  bloodfhed  were  the  objefts.  d) 

Their  firft  attempt,  attended  \^ith  little    fuccefs^ 

/  The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more 
fuited  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  af- 
fociates,  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enter- 
prife  in  which  they  were  engaged.    Pizarro  fet 

d)  Herrtra,  des*  3t  lib»  vi*  c.  23*  2arAtt»  lib»    U  «•  U 
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fail   froni    Panama  (Nov.  14.    15^4 )  with  a 
fingle  veiTel,  [of  fmall  burden »   and   a  hundred 
and  twelve  men.  But  in  tbatage,  fo  little  were 
the  Spaniards  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  climate  in  America,     that  the  time  which 
Pizarro  chofe  for  his   departure  was  the  moft 
improper  in   the    whole  year;    the  periodical 
winds  >  which  were  then  fet  in,  being  dire&ly 
adverfe   to    the  courfe    which  he  purpofed  to 
fteer.  e)  After  beating  about  for  feventy  dayi, 
with  (much  danger  and  inceflant  fatigue  ^    Pi- 
zarro*s  progrefs  towards  the  fouth^eaft  was  not 
greater  than  what  a  fkilful  navigator  will  now 
make  in  as  many  hours.    He  touched  "(15^5  ). 
at  feveral  places  on  the  coaft  of  Tierfa  Firme, 
but  found  every   where   the    fame    uninviting 
country  which  former  adventurers  had  defcribed  ; 
the  low  grounds  converted  into  fwamps  by  the 
overflowing  of  rivers,  the  higher,  covered  with 
impervious  woods;  few  inhabitants,    anathofe 
fierce  and  hoftile.     Famine,  fatigue,  frequent 
rencounters    with  the  natives  ^    and  above  alU 
the  diftempers  of  a  moift,  fultry  climate,  cqm-- 
bined  in  wafting  his  flender  band  of  followers. 
The  undaunted  refolution   of  their  leader  con- 
tinued, however,  for  fome  time,  to  fuftain  their 
fpirits,  although   no   fign  had  yet  appeared  of 
difcovering  thofe  golden  regions  to  which   he 
bad  promifed  to  conduft  them.    At  length ,  be 
was  obliged  to  abandon- that  inhofpitable  coaft, 

and 

•)  Herrera,  40c*  4*  lib*  ii.  c.  8*  Xttti,[ff  l/9* 
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and  retire  to  Chachama,  oppofite  to  the  pearl 
iflands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  fupply  of 
provifions  and  troops  from   t'anama. 

But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  port 
with  feventy  men,  ftood  direftly  towards  that 
part  of  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  his  affociate.  Not  finding  him  there  ,  he 
land'ed  bis  foldiers  ;  who,  in  fearthing  for  their 
companions,  underwent  the  fame  diftreilies,  and 
were  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers ,  which  had 
driven  them  out  of  the  country.  Repulfed  at 
length  by  the  Indians  in  a  fharp  conflift  ,  in 
which  their  leader  loft  one  of  his  eye»  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewife  were  com- 
pelled to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the 
place  of  Pizarro's  retreat  (  June  24.  )  where 
they  found  fome  confolation  in  recounting  to 
each  other  their  iadventures,  and  comparing 
their  fufferings.  As  Almagro  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of 
Popayan,  where  bo^h  the  country  and  inhabit- 
ants appeared  with  a  more  promifing  afpeft, 
that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fufficient  to 
deterihine  fuch  fanguine  projeftors  not  to  abandon 
their  fcheme ,  notwithftanding  all  that  they  had 
fuffered  in  profecuting  it.  f) 

They  refame  the  undertaking,  1526, 

Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  their  fhattered  troops.    But  what  he 

f)  Herrcra,  dec.  3*  lib.  viii.  c»  II,  ia»  See  NOTE  11. 
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andPizarro  had  fuflfered,  gave  his  countrymen 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea  ,  of  the  fervice,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  levy  fotrfcore 
men.  g)  Feeble  as  this  reinforcement  was,  they 
did  not  hefitate  about  refaming  their  operiations. 
After  a  long  feries  of  difafters  and  difappoint- 
ments ,  not  inferior  to  thofe  which  they  had  al* 
•ready  experienced,  part  of  the  armament  reach- 
ed the  Bay  of  St  Matthew,  on  the  coail  of 
Quito  f  and  landing  at  T^camez ,  to  the  fouth 
of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they  beheld  a  coui^try 
more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had 
yet  difcovered  in  the  Seuthem  Ocean,  the  na-* 
tives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  ftuff^ 
and  adorned  with  feveral  trinkets  of  gold  and 
filver. 

But,  notwithftanding  thofe  favourable  ap-* 
pearances,  magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by 
the  vanity  of  the  perfons  who  brought  the  re* 
port  froip  Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  imagina- 
tion of  thofe  who  liftened,  to  them,  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  durft  not  venture  to  invade  a  country 
fo  popTulous  with  a  handful  of  men  enfeebled 
by  fatigue  and  difeafes.  They  retired  to  the* 
fmall  ifland  of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remaineil 
with  part  of  the  troops ,  and  his  aflbciate  rer 
turned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing  fuch  a 
reinforcement,  ^ as  might  enable  them  to  take 
pofleflion  of  the  opulent  territories,  whofe  exifl- 
ence   feemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful,  h) 

g)  Zarate .  lib.  i.  c,  i. 

h)  Xerez,    I^I.     Hsrrera .  dtc*  3*  <>t>»  vliU  c^  13^. 
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Fizarro  recalled  by  the  governor  of  Panama* 

Biit  fome  of  the   adventurers,  lefs  enter* 
prifing,   or  lefs  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having 
fecretly  conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their 
fufferings  and  loiTes  to  their  friends  at  Panama^ 
Alaiagro  met  with  an   unfavourable   reception 
from  Pedro  de  los  Rios ,    who   had   fucceeded 
Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  that  fettlement. 
After  wfcighing  the  matter  with  that  cold  oeco- 
nomicar  prudence  which    appears  the    firft  of 
all  virtues  to   perfons   whofe   limited  facu/ties 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  or   executing   great 
defignSy  he. concluded  an  expedition y  attended 
with  fuch  certain  wafte  of  men ,    to  be  fo  de- 
trimental to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,    that 
he  not  only  prohibited  the  raifing  of  hew  levies, 
but  difpatched   a  veflel  to.  bring  home  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  from  the  ifland   of  Gallo. 
Almagro  and    Luque  ,     though   deeply  affefted 
with  thofe    meafures ,    which    they  could   not 
prevent,  and  durll    not  oppofe  ,    found  means 
of  communicating  their  fentiments  privately   to 
Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquifh  an 
enterprife  that  was  the   foundation  of  all  their 
hopes ,    and  the   only   means    of  reeftabliflung 
their  reputation  and  fortune,  which  were  both 
on  the  decline, 

.  Perfifts  in  bis  defign*    . 

Pizarro's  mind,  be^nt  with  inflexible   obfti- 
nacy  on  all  its  purpofes,  heeded  ^o  incentive 

A  ^ 
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toperfift  in  the  fcheme.  He  peremptorily  refuf- 
ed  to  obey  the  governor  of  Panama^s  orders^ 
and  employed  all  his  addrefs  and  eloquence  in 
perfuading  his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But 
the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they  had  been 
expofed  were  ftill  fo  recent  in  their  memories, 
and  the  thoughts  of  revifiting  their  families  and 
friends  after  a  long  abfence,  rufhed  with  fuch 
joy  into  iheiv  minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew 
a  line  upon  the  fand  with  his  fwbrd,  permitting 
fuch  as  wifhed  to  return  home  to  pafs  over 
it ,  only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans  in 
his  fervice  had  refolutiori  to  remain  >frith  their 
commander,  i) 

This  fmall,  bttt  determined  band,  whofe 
names  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  record  with  de- 
ferved  praife ,  as  the  perfons  to  whofe  perfe- 
vering  fortitude  their  country  is  indebted  for 
the  moft  valuable  of  all  its  American  poffeflions, 
fixed  their  refidence  in  the  ifland  of  Gorgona. 
This,  as  it  was  farther  removed  from  the  coaflr* 
than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited  ,  they  confidered 
as  a  more  fecure  retreat,  where,  unmolefted, 
they  might  wait  for  fupplies  from  Panama^ 
which  they  trufted  that  the  aftivity  of  their 
aflbciates  would  be  able  to  procure.  Almagro 
and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  foli- 
citors ,  and  their  inceiTant  importunity  was 
feconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  colony, 

0  Herrera ,    dec*  3*^  lib.   x*  c.  2»    3*     Zarate,    lib*  i.  c*  s^ 
Xorec,    i8z.  Gomara'Hift.  c.  loQ* 
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which  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  infamy  of 
expofing  brave  men,  engaged 'in  the  publick 
fervice  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what 
flowed  from  an  excefs  of  zeal  and  courage,  to 
perifh  like  the  moft  odious  criminals  inadefert 
ifland.  ^  Overcome  by  thofe'  entreaties  and  ex» 
poftulations,  the  governor  at  laft  confepted  to 
fend  a  fmall  veffel  to  their  relief.  But  that 
he  might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any 
new  enterprife,  he^vould  not  permit  one  land- 
man to  Imbark  on  board  of  it. 

,  Hardfhips  he  endured* 

By  this  time  Pi^arro  aud  his  companions  ■ 
had  remainedfive  months  in  an  ifland,  infamous 
for  the  moft  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region 
,  of  America,  k)  During  all  this  period,  their 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
fuccour  from  their  countrymen ;  but  worn  out 
at  length  with  fruitlefs  expeftations,  and  dif- 
pirited  with  fuffering  hardfhips  of  which  they 
faw  no  end,  they,  iti  defpair,  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion  of  committing  themfelves  to  the  ocean  on 
a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  deteftable 
abode.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  veffel  from 
Panatpa,  they  were  tranfported  with  fuch  joy, 
that  all  their  fuffetings  were  forgotten.  Their 
hopes  revived;  and,  with  a  rapid  tranfition,  not 
unnatural  among  men  accuftomed  by  their  mode 
of  Hfe  to  fuddea  Ticiffitudes  of  fortune,  high 

k)  See  NOTE  III, 
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* 

conii4ence  fucceedihg  to  extreme  dejeftion,  Pi^ 
zarro  eafily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers, 
but  the  crew  of  the  veffel  from  Panama,  to  re- 
fume  his  fo,rmcr  fcheme  with  frefh  ardour.  In- 
ftead  of  returning  to  Panama,  they  flood  towards 
the  fouth-eaft,  and  more,  fortunate  in  this  than 
in  any  of  their  paft  e^orts,  they,  on  thetwen-^ 
tieth  day  after  the»r  departure  from  Gorgona, 
difqoveired  the  coajft  of  Peru, 

Difcoytrs  Peru.  J52(Jt  ^ 

After  touching  at  feveral  villages  on  the 
coaft  no  Avife  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbez, 
a  place  of  fome  note,  about  three  degrees 
fovith  i  of  the  line  ,  diftingiiifhed  for  its  ftately 
temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  orfovereigns 
of  the  country,  1)  There  the  Spaniards  feafted 
their  eyes  with  the  firft  view  of  the  opulence 
and  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  They 
beheld  a  country  fully  peopled  and  cultivated 
with  an  appearance  of  regular  induflry;  the 
natives  decently  clothed,  and  pofleiTed  of  Inge* 
nuity  fo  far  furpaifing  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World ,  as  to  have  th^  ufe  o^  tame 
domeftick  animals.  But  wat  chiefly  attrafted 
their  notice,  was  fuch  a  fhow  of  gold  and  fiU 
ver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments  of  their  perfops 
and  temples,  but  in  feveral  veiTels  and  utenfils 
for  common  ufe,  formed  of  the  fame  precious 
metals  •   ?LS  left  no  xQom ,  to  doabt  that  thef<9 

!)  CalAocha ,  p,  |P3« 
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abounded  with  profufion  in  the  country.  Pi- 
zarro  and  his  companions  feemed  now  to  have 
attained  to  the  completion  of  their  moft  fanguine 
hopes,  and  fancied  that  all  their  wifhes  and 
dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inexhauftible  trea- 
firres,  would  foon  be  realized. 

Returns  ro   Panama«'  1527* 

But  with  the  flender  force,  then  under  his 
command,  Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich 
country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain 
poffeflion.  He  ranged,  however,  for  fonie  time 
along  the  coaft,  maintaining  every  where  a 
peaceable  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  no  lefs 
aftonifhed  at  their  nexV  vifitants,  than  the 
Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance 
of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld. 
Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as  w^s  re-  ^ 
quifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  dif- 
covery,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhalbitants 
fome  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  fheep,  fome 
veflels  of  gold  ^nd  filver,  as  well  as  fome  fpe- 
cimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and 
two  young  men,  whom  he  propofed  to  inftrqft 
in  the  Caftilian  language,  that  they  might  ferve 
as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  he  me- 
ditated. With  thefe  he  arrived  at  Panama,  to- 
wards the  clpfe  of  the  third  year  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  thence,  m)     No  adventurer  of 

Bx)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3  -  6;  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  yc.  7t  .8* 
Vega.  3.  lib.  i*  c.  10-14.  ^lartcte ,  lih;  i«  o*  S«  Bcnz* 
Hilt.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  e.  x* 
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the  age  fufFered  hardfhips  or  encountered  dangers 
which  equal  thofe  to  M'hich  he  was  expofed 
darihg  this  long  period.  The  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  furmounted  the  other,  exceed 
whatever  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New 
World,  where  fo  many  romantick  difplays  of 
thofe  virtues  occur* 

New  fchtmes  of  the  affocitites.  1528* 

Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that  Pizarro 
gave  of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country 
which  he  had  difcovered ,  nor  his  bitter  com- 
plaints on  account  of  that  unfeafonable recall  of 
his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  attempt  making  any  fettlement  there,  could 
move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  fwerve  from 
his  former  purpofe.  He  ftill  contended,  that 
the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade 
fuch  a  mighty  empire,  and  refufed  to  authorife 
an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  would  he  fo 
alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  which 
he  prefided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its  ftrength. 
His  cold nefs,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree 
abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  afTociates ;  but 
they  perceived  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
fcheme  into  execution  without  the  countenance 
of  fuperipr  authority,  and  muft  folicit  their  fo^ 
vereign  to  grant  that  permiiTion  which  they 
could  not  extort  from  bis  delegate.  With  this 
viewi  after  adjufting  among  tfaemfeives  thatPl* 
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garro  fhould  claim  the  ftation  of  governor,  AU 
magro  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luqa# 
the  digmty  of  bifhop  in  the  conntrywhich they 
purpofed  to  conquer,  they  font  Pizarro  as  their 
agent  to  Spain,  though  the^r  fortunes  were  now 
fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  repeated  efforts  which 
they  had  made ,  that  they  found  fome  difficulty 
in  borrowing  the  fmall  fum  requifite  towardi 
equipping  him   for  the  voyage,  n) 

Pizarro  fent  to  Spain  to  nesociate* 

Pizarro  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  courts 
and  new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  he  ap» 
peared  before  the  emperor  with  the  unembar- 
raffed  dignity  of  a. man  confcious  of  what  his 
fervices  merited ;  and  he  condufted  his  nego« 
ciations  with  an  infinuating  dexterity  of  addtefs^ 
which  could  not  have  been  expefted  either  from 
his  education  or  former  habits  of  life.  His 
feeling  defcription  of  bis  own  fufferings ,  and 
his  pompous  account  of  the  country  which  he 
had  difcovered,  confirmed,  by  the  fpecimena 
of  its  produftipns  which  he  exhibited,  made 
fuch  an  impreiliou  both  on  Charles  and  his  mi« 
nifters,  that,  they  not  only  approved  of  the 
intended  expedition  ,  but  feemed  to  be  intereft* 
ed  in  the  fuccefs  of  its  leader. 

^eg1e£lf  bit  afibciate;  •  and  procures  the  fupreme  eom« 
nuind  to  himfelf* 

Prefuming  on  thofe  difpofitions  in  his  favour, 
Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  intereft  of 

n)    Uerrcra,  itu  4«  lib*  iii«  c*  l»  Vega  z*  Ub*  i*  u  I4» 
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his  aiTociates..  As  th^  pretenfions  ofLuqaedM 
not  interfere  with  his  own,  he  obtained  for 
him  th,e  ecclefiafUcal  dignity  to  which  he  afpired/ 
For  Almagroy  he  claimed  only  the  eommand 
of  the  fortrefs  which  (hould  be  erefted  atTum- 
bez.  To  himfelf  he  fecured  whatever  his  bound- 
Ipfs  ambition  could  defire.  He  was  appointed 
(July  .26,  a528>)  governor,  captain-general, 
aud  adelantado  of  all  the.  country  which  he  had 
difcovered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  withfupreme' 
authority,  civil  as  well  as  military;  and  a  full 
right  to  ail  the  privileges  and  emoluments  ufually 
granted  to  adventurers  in  the  New  World. 

I^is  jurifdiftion  was  declared  to  extend  two 
hundred  leagues  along  the  coaft  to  the  fouth  of 
the  river  St.  Jago;  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  of  Panama ;  and  he  had  power  to 
nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  ferve 
under  him.  In  return  for  thofe  conceffions, 
which  coft  J^ie  court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  Pizarro's  own  efforts,  he  engaged  to  raife 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  to  provide  the 
fhips,  arms  and  warlike  ftores  fequifite towards 
fubjefting ,  to  the  crown  of  Caftile ,  the  country 
gf  which  the  government  was   allotted  him. 

Slender  force  he  was  able  to  raife. 

Inconfiderable  as  the  body,  of  men  was 
which  Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raife,  his 
funds  aAd  credit  were  fo  low  that    he  could. 
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hardly  complete  half  the  number;  and  after oB* 
taining  his  patents  Arom  the  crown«  he  was  ob<» 
liged  to  fteal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Se* 
yille,  in  order  to  elude  the  fcrutiny  of  the  ofii-» 
cers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine,  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  the  ftipulations  inhiscontraft.  o) 
Before  his  depdrture,  (  1529  )  however,  he  re- 
ceived fome  f upply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who 
having  returned  to  Spain  about  thife  time,  wa« 
willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling 
an  ancient  companion,,  with  whofe  talents  and 
courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin  a  career 
of  glory  iimilar  to  that  which  he  himfelf  had 
finifhed.  p) 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  DIos,  and  marched 
acFofs  the  ifthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by 
his  three  brothers,  ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonw 
zalo ,  of  whom  the  flrft  was  born  in  lawful 
wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like  himfelf,  were 
of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francifco  de  J^ 
cantara,  his  mother's  brother.  They  were  ail 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  fuch  abilities  and 
courage  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  diflinguifhed 
^art  in  his  fubfequent  tranfadiOns, 

His  reconciliation  \i^itb  Alniagrof 

On  his  arrival  at  Panama  (  J530  )  Pizarro 
found  Almagro  fo  much  exafperated  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conduced  his  negociation^ 
that  he  not  only  refufed  to  aft  any  longer  ia 

9)  Herrera ,  dec*  4.  lib.  vii«  c*   9* 
|p)  Ibid.  lib.  fii.  c«  lo« 
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concert  with  x  man ,  by  whofe  perfidy  he  had 
been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  laboured  to 
form  a  new  affociation, .  in  order  to  thwart  or 
to  rival  his  foi^mer  confederate  in  his  difcoveries. 
Pizzrro,  however,  had  more  wifdom  and  addrefs 
than  to  fuffer  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all  his  fchemes, 
to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  voluntarily 
to  relinquifh  the  office  of  Adelantado,  and  pro- 
mifing  to  concur  in  foliciting  that  title,  with  an 
independent  government,  for  Almagro,  hegrar 
dually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-rhearted 
foldier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not 
inplacable.  Luque  ,  highly  fatisfied  with  hav- 
ing been  fuccefsful  in  all  his  own  pretenfions, 
cordially  feconded  Pizarro's  endeavours*  A  re- 
concilation  was  effected ;  and.  the  confederacy 
reney^ed  on  its  original  terms ,  that  the  enter* 
prife  fhould  be  carried  on  at  the  common  ex- 
pUCMce  of  the  affociates,  and,  the  profits  accru- 
ing; from  it  fhould  be  equally  divided  among 
thetn.  q) 

Their  armament* 

Even  after  their  re-union ,  and  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  their  intereft,  three  fmall  veflels,  with 
ai  hundred  andeightyfoldiers,  thirty-fix  of  whom 
were  horfemen ,  compofed  the  armament  which 
they  were  able  to  fit  out  But  the  aftonifhing 
progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  in- 

^)  Herrera,  dec*  4.  lib.  viU  t»  9*  Zarrato*  lib*  U  e*  3*  Vega, 
■9*  lib,  !•  0*  X4» 
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fpircd  them  with  fuch  ideas  of  their  own  fu*. 
periority  ,-that  Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fail 
(  February  1531.)  with  this  contemptible  force 
to  invade  a  great  empire.  '  Almagro  was  left 
at  Panama,  as  formerly ,  to  follow  him  with 
what  reinforcement  of  men  he  fhould  be  able  to 
mufter.  As  the  feafon  for  embarking  was  pro^ 
perly  chofen  9^  and  the  couffe  of  navigatioti 
betweenPanama  and  Peru  was  now  bdtter  knowitiy 
Pizarro  .completed  the  voyage  \n  thirteen  daysj 
though^  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
he  was  carried  above  a  hundred  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  deftination^ 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St* 
Matthew. 

Lsinds  in  Peru* 

Without  lofing  a  moment,  he  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  fouth,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  depart  far  from  the  fea-fhore,  both  that 
he  might  eafily  efFefta  junftion  with  the  fop- 
plies  which  he  expefted  from  Panama,  and  fe- 
cure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  by  keeping 
as  near  as  polTibie  to  his  fhips«  But  as  th^ 
country  in  feveral  parts  on.  the  coaft  of  Peru  ia 
barren,  unhealthful,  and  tliinly  peopled;  aa 
the  Spaniards  had  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  near  their 
mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greateft; 
and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  ' 
the  natives  when  he  fhoutd  have  ftudied  to  gain 
their  confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon 
their  habitations ;  famine,  fatigue,  and  difsafeft 
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ef  various  kinds  ^  brought  upon  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers calamities  hardly  inferior  to  thofe  which 
they  had  endured  in  their  former  expedition. 
What  they  now  experienced  correfponded  fo  ill 
with  the  alluring  defcription  of  the  country 
given  ty  Pi^arto ,  that  many  began  to  reproach 
him,  and  every  foldier  muft  have  become  cold 
to  the  fervice,  if,  even  in  this  unfertile  region 
of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  fome  appear- 
ances of  wealth  and  cultivation ,  which  feemed 
to  juftify  the  report  of  their  leader.  At  lengch 
they  reached  (April  14,  15S1)  the  province 
of  Coaque;  and,  having  furprifed  the  principal 
fettlement  of  the  natives,  they  feized  there 
veffels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thoufatid  pefos,  with  other 
booty  of  fuch  value,  as  difpelled  all  their  doubts, 
and  infplred  the  moil  defponding  with  fanguine 
hopes,  r) 

tiis  tneafur«s  for  obtaining  a  reibforceraeoC. 

Piiarro  himfelf  Was  fo  much  tielighted  with 
this  rich  fpoil,  which  he  confidered  as  the  firft 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treafure,  that  he 
inftantlydifpatched  one  of  his  fhips  to  Panamif 
with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro;  and  another 
to  Nicaragua  with  a  confiderable  fum  to  fome  pcr- 
fdnsofinfluenceinthat  province,  in  hopes  of  al- 
luring adventurers,  by  this  early  difplay  of  the 
wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he 
Continued  his  march  along  thecoaft,  anddifdain- 
ing  to  employ  any  means  ofreducirig  the  natives 

r)  Uerrera,  dec  4*  lib*  viir  Ct    9«  lib.  it,  c.  X.      Xeres  18?. 
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but!fofce,he  attacked  thfemwith,  fuch  viblende  iti 

their   fcattered  habitations  >  as  compelled  them 

cither  to  retire  into  the  interior  country^  or  to  fdb-*  ! 

mit  to  his  yoke.  This  fadden  appearance  of  irt- 

vJ^ders,  Mvhofe  afpeft  and  manners  were  fo  ftrauge^ 

and  wbofe  power  feetned  to  be  fo  irrefiilible^  made 

thi^fame  dreadful  impreilion  as  in  other  parts  of 

Am'itrica.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  refinance  until 

he  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Gnay- 

quil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the  country 

through  which  he  ha(}  pafTed,  and  its  inhabitants 

fiercer  and  lefs  civilized  than  thofe  of  the  con^ 

tinent^  they  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  obJ 

ftinate   valoijr^     that  Piisarro  fpent  fix  months 

in  reducing  them  to  fubjeftion.  From  Piina  he  pro-* 

ceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  diftempers  which 

raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain 

;for  three  months^  s) 

Rectsives  fome ,  and  continues  to  advance^ 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  bt^an 
-^  reap  advantage  from  bis  attention  ,  to  fpread 
the  fame  of  his  firft  fuccefs  at  Coaque.  Two 
different  detachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua, 
which,  though  neither  eicceeded  thirty  men,  he 
confidered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  confequence 
to  his  feeble  band,  efpecially  as  the  one  was  uu^* 
der  the  command  of  Sebaftian  Benalcazar,  and 
the  other  of  Hernando  Soto ,  officers  not  infe- 
rior in  merit  and  reputation  to  any  who  had  ferved 

.  O  P«  Sancho  ap,  Ramuf*  ill*  ^*  37ii  F*  Herrera;  dec»4;lib» 
vii*  c*  ig»  Ub«  ixt  c»  i*  Zarata,  lib*  i'u  Ct  3}  3»  Xores 
p*   IS2.  &c. 
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in  America,  From  Tumbez  he  proceeded  (  May 
j[6»  1532.)  to.the  river  Piura,  and  in  an  ad- 
vantageous ftation  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he 
eftabllfhed  the  firft  Spanifh  colony  in  Peru;  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

As  Plzarro  cantinued  to  advance  towards  thd* 
centre  of  the  Peruvian  empire ,  he  gradually  re-' 
eeived  more  full  information  concerning  its  extent 
and  policy^  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  its  affairs  at 
thatjun&ure.  Without  fome  knowledge  of  thefe, 
be  could  not  have  con9u6):ed  his  operations  with 
propriety ;  and  without  a  fuitable  attention  to 
them  I  it  is  impofftble  to  account  for  the  pro« 
grefs  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made^  or 
to  unfold  the  caufes  of  their  fubfequent  fuccefs* 

State  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 

!"    .  .  >  / 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  Invaded 
Peru,  the  dominions  of  its  fov.ereigns  extended 
in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  above  fifteen 
hundred  miles  along  the  Paclfick  Ocean.  Its 
breadth  I  from  eaft  to  weft,  was  much  lefs  con- 
fiderable;  being  Uniformly  bounded  by  thevaft 
ridge  of  the  Andes ,  ftretching  from  its  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  reft  of  the 
New  World,  was  originally  pofleffed  by  fmall 
independent  tribes ,  differing  from  each  other 
in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy; 
AH,  however,  werefolittlecivilized,  that,  if  the 
traditions  concerning  their  mode  of  life,  jpreferved 
among  their  defendants,  deferve  credit,  they 

muft 
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inuft  be  claifed  among  the  moft  unimproyed  fava* 
ges  of  America^  Strangers  to  every  fpiecies  of 
cultivation  or  tegular  induftry,  without  ^ny  fixed 
reiidence,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe  fenti- 
ments  and  obligations  which  form  the  firft  bonds 
ef  focial  union ,  they  are  faid  to  have  roamed 
about  naked  in  the  forefts,with  which  the  country 
was  then  covered,  more  like  wild  beafts  than  like 
men.  After  they  had  ftfuggled  for  feveral,ages 
with  the  hardfhips  and  calamities  which  are  ine*^ 
vitable  in  this  barbarous  ftate,  and  when  no  clr- 
cumftance  feemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any 
uncommon  effort  towards  improvement,  we  are 
told  that  there  appeared  on- the. bank  of  the  lake 
Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majeftick  forihi 
and  clothed  in^  decent  garments.  They  declared 
themfelves  to  b^  children  of  the  Sun,  fent'by  their 
beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  mife- 
lies  of  the  human  race,  tpinftruftand  to  reclaim 
them.  At  their  perfuafion,  enforced  by  reverence 
for  the  divinity  in  wbofename  they  were  fuppof- 
ed  tofpeak,  feveralof  thedifperfed  favages  unit- 
ed .together,  and  receiving  their  commands  as 
heavenly  injunftions,  followed  them  to.  Cuzco, 
where  they  fettled,  and  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch 
were  the  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfon- 
ages,  having  thus  coUefted  fome  wandering  tribes, 
formed  that  focial  union,  which,  by  multiplying 
thedefires.  and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human 
fpecies ,  excites  induftry,  and  leads  to  improve- 
Roii£RTSON  Vol.    III.  B 
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ment.  Manco  Capac  inftrufted  the  men  in  agriculr 
ture,  and  other  ufefal  arts.  Mama  Ocollo  taught 
the  women  to  fpin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour 
of  the  one  fex,  fabfiftence  became  lefs  precarious ; 
by  that  of  the  other,  life  was  rendered  more  con- 
fortable.  After  fecuring  the  objefts  of  firft  ne- 
ceffity  in  an  infant  ftate,  by  providing  food,  rai- 
ment, and  inhabitations ,  for  the  rude  people  of 
whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his 
attention  towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and 
policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happinefs.  By 
his  inftitutions,whichfhallbemore  particularly 
explained  hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  pri- 
vate life  were  eftabliflied,  and  the  duties  refulting 
from  them  prefcribed  with  fuch  propriety,  as 
gradually  formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of 
manners.  In  publick  adminiftration,  thefunflions 
of  perfonsin  authority  were  fo  precifely  defin- 
ed, and  the  fubordination  of  thofe  under  their 
jurifdiftion  maintained  with  fuch  a  fteady  hand, 
that  the  fociety  in  which  he  prefided,  foon  afium- 
cd  the  afpeft  of  a  regular  and  well  governed  ftate. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords  of  Peru. 
At  firft,  its  extent  was^fmall.  The  territory  of  Man- 
co Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from 
Cuzco.  But  within  its  narrow  precinfts  he  exer- 
cifed  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  His 
fucceiTors,  as  theirdominions  expanded,  arrogat- 
ed a  fimilar  jurifdiftion  over  their  fubjefts :  the 
defpotifm  of  Afia  was  not  more  complete.  The 
Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  re- 
vered as  divinities.   Their  blood  was  held  to  be 
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facred,  and,  by  prohibiting  intermarriages  with 
the  people  I  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus  fe- 
paratedfrom  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was  diftin- 
guifhcd  by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  ornaments, 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  affume.  The 
monarch  himfelf  appeared  with  enfigns  of  royalty 
referved  for  him  alone ;  and  received  from  his  fub* 
jefts  marks,  of  obfequions  homage  and  refpeft, 
which  approached  almoft  to  adoration* 

But,  among  the  Peruvians ,  this  unbounded 
power  of  their  monarchsfeemsto  have  been  uni- 
formly accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good 
of  their  fubjefts.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  conqueft, 
if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  their  country- 
taien,  that  prompted  thelncas  to  extent  their  do- 
minions, but  the  defire  of  diftufing  the  bleflings 
of  civilization  ,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
which  they  poffeffed,  among  the  barbarous  people 
whom  they  reduced.  During  a  fucceflion  of  twelve 
monarchs,  it  is  faid  that  not  one  deviated  from 
this  beneficent  charafter.  t) 

When  theSpaniards  firft  vifited  the  coaft  of  Peru, 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
fix,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the 
founder  of  the  ftate,wasfeated  on  the  throne.  He  is 
reprefented  as  a  prince  diftinguifhed  not  only  for 
the  pacifick  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race,  but  emi- 
nent for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  viftorious 
arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  fubjefted,  aeon* 

B  a 

t)  Cieca   de   Leon,    Chron,    «.  44*     Herrtra,  d«c,  3»  lib.  x. 
c.  4.  rtcc.  5»  lib,  iii,  c,  17. 
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queft  of  fuch  extent  and  iin|)ortaiice  as.  almoft 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He 
,  was  fond  of  refiding  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable 
province ,  \vbich  he  had  added  to  his  dominions ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  ancient  and  fundamen- 
tal lafw  of  the  monarchy  againft  polluting  the  roy- 
al blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the 
daughter  ofthevanquifhed  monarch  of  Quito.  She 
bore  him  a  fon  named  Atahualpa,  whom,  on  his 
death  at  Quito ,  which  feems  to  have  happejied 
about  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  he  appointed  his  fucceil'or  in  that 
kingdom ,  leaving  the  reft  of  his  dominions  to 
Huafcar ,  yhis  eldeft  fon ,  by  a  mother  of  the 
royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians  revered  the 
memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with  more 
reputation  and  fplendour  than  any  of  his  prede- 
eeiTors,  the deftination  of  Huana  Capac  concern- 
ing the  fucceflion ,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  ^ 
maxim  coeval  with  the  empire,  and  founded  on 
authority  deemed  facred,  that  it  was  no  fooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  difguftw 
.Encouraged  by  thofe  fentitnents  of  his  fubjefts, 
Huafcar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the  go- 
yernment  of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
hisla\Vfulfuperior.  But  it  had  been  the  firft  care 
of  Atahualpa  togainalarge  body  of  troops  which 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  Thefe  were 
the  flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to  whofe 
valour  Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his 
viftories.  Relying  on  their  fupport,  Atahunlpa 
Hrft  eluded  his  brother's  demand,  and  then  march- 
ed againil  himin  hoftile  array. 
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Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the 
title  of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  ufage,  and  that 
of  the  other  afferted  by  the  veteran  troops,  in- 
volved Peru  in  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which, 
under  a  fucceflion  of  virtuous  princes,  it  h^d  hi- 
therto been  a  ftranger.  Infuch  a  conteft  the  iflue 
was  obvious.  The  force  of  arm^  triumphed  over 
the  authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  remained  vic- 
torious, and  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  viftory.  Con- 
fcious  of  the  defeft  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown, 
he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by 
putting  to  de^fch  all  the  children  of  the  Sun  def- 
cended  from  MancoCapac,  whom  he  could  feize 
eitherby  force  or  ftratagem,  From  a  political  mo- 
tive, the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huafcar,  who 
had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  empire ,  was  prolonged  for 
feme  time ,  that,  by  iffuing  orders  in  his  name,  the 
ufurper  might  more  eafily  eftablifh  his  own  au- 
thority, u) 

Favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  Piiarro* 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mat- 
thew ,  this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  bro- 
thers initsgreateftfury.  Hadhemadeanyhoftile 
attempt  in  his  former  vifit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-feven,hemuft 
then  have  encountered  the  force^  of  a  powerful 
flate,  united  under  a  monarch,  ppffeffbd  of  capa- 
city as  well  as  courage,  and  unembarraffed  with 
any  care  that  could  divert  him  from  oppofing  his 
progrefs.  Butat  this  time,  the  two  competitors, 

ii)  Zarat© ,   lib.  i»    c.  i^;     Vega,  X.  lib.  ix.  c.  12  and  32-4«* 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  i.  c.  2*  libt  iu»  «•  17* 
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though  they  received  early  accounts  of  the  arrival 
and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  werefo 
intent  upon  the  operations  of  «  war,  which  they 
deemed  more  interelling  ,  that  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too  inconfi- 
derable  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and 
to  whofe career,  it  would  be  eafy,  as  they  ima- 
gined, to  give  a  check  when  niore  at  leifqre. 

He  avaiU  himfelf  of  it  •  and  advances. 

By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,where^ 
ofPizarro  could  have  no  forelight,  and  of  which, 
from  his  defeftive  mode  or  intercpurfe  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  he  remained  long  ignorant, 
he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  operations  un- 
molefted,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire  before  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted 
to  flop  his  career,  Puring  their  progrefs,  the  . 
Spaniards  had  acquired  fome  imperfeft  know- 
ledge of  this  ftruggle  between  the  two  con- 
tending faftions.  The  firft  complete  in forpiation, 
with  refpeft  to  it,  they  received  from  meflengers 
whom  Huafcar  fenttoPizarro,  in  order  tofolicit 
his  aid  againft  Atahualpa,  whom  he  reprefented  a^ 
arebelandan  ufurper.  u)  Pizarro  perceived  at 
once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence,  and  fore-?- 
faw  fo  clearly  all  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  this  divided  ftate  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  had  invaded,  that,  without  Waiting  for 
the  reinforcement  which  he  expefted  from  Pana- 
ma, he  determined  topufh  forward,wbile  inteftine 
difcord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to 
attack  him  witji  their  whole  force,  and  whU^i  by 

u)  4^arate ,  lib.  ii.  c.  3» 
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takingpart,  ascircumftances  fhould  incline  him, 
-with  one  of  the  competitors,  he  might  be  enabled 
with  greater  eafe  to  tsrufh  both.  Enterprifing  as 
the  Spaniards  ofthat  age  were  in  all  their  opera- 
tions againft  Americans,  and  diftinguifhed  as  Pi* 
zarro  was  among  his  countrymen  for  daring  cou- 
rage, we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  after  having  pro- 
ceeded hitherto  flowly,  and  with  much  caution, 
be  would  have  changed  at  once  his  fyftem  of  ope- 
ration, and  have  ventured  upon  a  meafure  fo  ha- 
zardous, without  fome  new  motive  or  profpeftto 
juftify  it. 

State  of  his  forces4 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  or- 
der to  leave  a  garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  fufficient  to 
defend  a  ftation  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  of 
retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  and  as  a  port  for  re^ 
ceiving  any Tupplies  which  fhould  come  from  Pa- 
nama, he  began  his  march  with. a  very  flenderand 
ill-accoutred  train  of  followers.  They  confided  of 
iixty-two  horfemen,  x)  and  a  hundred  and  two 
foot-foldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with 
crofs-bows,  and  three  with  mufkets.  H^  direfted 
his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  afmall  town  at  the- 
diftanceof  twelve  days  march  from  St.  Michael, 
where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  with  a^'confider- 
able  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far, 
an  officer  difpatched  by  the  Inca  met  him  witn  a 
valuable  pre  fen  t  from  that  prince,  accc^npanied 
•with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  affurances  of  a 
friendly  recfption  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  accord^^ 
ding  to  the  ufual  artifice  »of  his  countrymen  ia 

:c)  See  NOTE  1V» 
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America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambaflador  of 
a  very  powerful  monarch,and  declared  that  he  was 
now  advancing  with  an  Intention  to  offer  Atahu-^ 
alpahis  aid  againft  thofe' enemies  who  difpoted  . 
his  title  to  the  throne,  y)  ^ 

Ideas  of  the  Peruvians  concerning  their  ^efigns* 

As  the  objeft  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering 
their  country  was  altogether  incomprel^enfible  to 
the  Peruvians ,  they  had  formed  various  conjec- 
tures concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide 
whether  they  fhouldconfider  their  new  gueft$  as 
beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  who  had  vifited  them 
from  fome  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable 
avengers  oftheircrimes,  and  enemies  to  their  re- 
pofe  and  liberty.  The  continualprofeflions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with 
theknowledgeoftruth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way 
of happinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion ;  the 
outrages  which  they  committed,  theij*  rapaciouf-* 
iiefs  and  cruelty,  were  awful  confirmations  of  the 
latter.  While  in  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  Pi^arro*s 
declaration  of  his  pacifick  intentions  fb  far  renlov* 
ed  all  the Inca's  fears,  that  he  de^termined  to  give 
him  a  friendly  reception.  In  confequence  of  this 
refolution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march 
in  tranquillity  acrofs  the  fondydefert  between  St. 
Mif  hael  and  Motup^,  where  the  moft  feehle  effort 
of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable  diftreffea 
which  ttey  fuffered  in  paffing  through  that  com^ 
fortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  z) 
from  Motupd  they  advanced  towards  the  mouii« 

yV  Herrara  ,  dec>  5*  ]iz«  U  c»  3*  Xerex  ,  p»   IgO» 
t)  See  NOTE  V* 
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tuins  which  encompaffed  the  low  country  of  Peru, 
and  pafTed  through  a  defile  fo  narrow  and  inac-^ 
ceffible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it 
againft  a  numerous  army.  But'here  llkewife,  from 
the  fame  inconiideratecreduHty of  the  Inoa,  the 
Spaniards  met  with  {no  oppofition  and  took  quiet 
poffeflion  of  a  fort  erefted  for  the  fecurity  of  that 
important  ftation.  As  they  now  approached  near 
to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  profelIion$ 
of  friendfhip;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  fin-« 
cerity,  fent  themprefeuts  of  greater  value  thau 
the  former, 

Arrive  tt  Caxamaica* 

On  enteringCaxamalca,Pizarrotook  poffef- 
fion  of  alarge  court,  ononefide  gf  which  wasa 
houfe  whfch  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  call  a  palace  of 
the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
whole  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  rampart  or  wall  of 
earth.  When  he  had  potted  his  troops  in  this  ad- 
vantageous ttation,  he  difpatched  Heman  de  Soto, 
and  his  brotherFerdinand,  tothe  camp  of  Atahu^^r 
alpa,  which  was  about  a  league  dillant  from  the 
town.  He  inftrufted  them  to  confirm  the  declara- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  made  ofhispacifick 
difpofition,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the 
Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  in  vlfiting  his  country.  They 
were  treated  with  alt  the-refpeftful  hofpitality 
nftial  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their 
Tno&  cordial  friends,  and  Atahuajpa  promifed  to 
vifit  the  Spanifh  commander  next  day  inhisquai^ 
ters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  I^eruvian 
monarch,  the  order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence 
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with  which  his  fubjefts  approached  his  perfon 
and, obeyed  his  commands,  aftonifhed  thofe  Spa* 
niards,  who  had  never  met  in  America  with  any 
thing  more  dignified  than  tlie  petty  cazique  of  a 
fcarbaroixs  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  ftiil  more 
powerfully  attrafted  by  the  vaft  profufion  of 
wealth  which  they  obferved  in  the  Inpa's  camp. 
The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  l^im  and  bis  attend- 
ants, the  velTels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the 
repaft  offered  to  them  was  ferved  up ,  the  multi- 
tude of  utenfils  of  ev^ry  kind  formed  of  thofe  pre- 
cious metals,  opened  profpefts  far  exceeding  any 
idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  the  fixteenth 
century  CQuId  form. 

Perfidious  fche«pe  of  Pizarro* 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while'  their 
minds  were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  defire 
of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave 
fuch  a  defcription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as 
confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  refolution  which  he  had 
already  taken.  From  his  own  obfervation  of  Ame- 
aican  manners  during  his  long  ferviCe  in  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  from  the  advantages  which  Cor- 
tes had  derived  from  fei^sing  Montezuma,  he  knew 
ofwhatconfequenceit  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his 
power.  For  this  purpofe,  he  formed  a  plan  as 
daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notvvithftanding  the 
charaderhehadaiTumedof  an  ambafTador  from  a 
powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with 
the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers 
which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendfhip 
and  afilftance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  unfufpicioos  fimplicity  with  which  Atahualpa 
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relied  on  his  profeffions,  and  to  feize  the  perfon  of 
the  Inca  during  the  interview  to  which  he  ha^ 
invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the  f  xecution  of  his 
fcheme  with  the  fame  deliberate  arrangement,  and 
with  as  little  compunftion ,  as  if  it  had  reflefted 
no  difgrace  on  himfelf  or  his  country.  He  divided 
his  cavalry  into  three  fmall  fquadrons,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Be-" 
nalcazar;  his  infantry  were  formed  in  one  body, 
except  twenty  of  moft  tried  courage,  whom  he 
kept  near  his  own  perfpn  to  fupport  him  in  the 
dangerous  fervice  which  he  referved  for  himfelf  5 
the  artillery,  confiding  of  two  field-pieces  a)  and 
the  crofs-bovvmeH,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the^ 
avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach.  All 
were  commanded  to  keep  within  the  fquare,  and 
nottomove^untilthefignal  for  aftion  was  given. 

Vifited  by   the  Inca. 

Early  in  the  morning  (  Nov.  16.  '153a,) 
the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  motion.  But  as 
Atahualpa  was  felicitous  to  appear  with  the 
greateft  fplendour  and  magnificence  in  his  firft  in- 
terview with  the  ftrangers,  the  preparation  for 
this  were  fo  tedious,  that  the  day  was  far  adr 
vanced  before  he  began,  his  march.  Even  then, 
left  the  order  of  the  proceflfion  fhould  be  deranged, 
he  moved  fo  flowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became 
impatient  and  apprehenfive  that  fome  fufpicion  of 
their  intention  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.  In 
order  to  remove  this,  Pizarro  difpatched  one  of 
his  officers  with  frefh  alTurances  of  his  friendly 
difpofition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached.  Firft 

t)  Xerez,  p.   i94* 
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•of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  an  uniform 
<drefs,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way  before  him. 
He  himfelf,  fitting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorned 
-with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almoft  cover- 
ed with  plates  of  gold  and  fiiver  enriched  with 
preciousilones,  was  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of 
bis  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  fdme 
chief  officers  of,  his  court,  carried  in  the  fame 
manner.  Several  bands  of  fingers  and  dancers  ac- 
companied this  pavajcade;  and  the  whole  plain  ^ 
was  covered  with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  men. 

Strange  harangue  of  father  Valverdc. 

I  Asthelncadrew  near  the  Spanifh  quarters, 
father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedi- 
tion, advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  liand,  and  a 
Ijreviaryintheother,  and  in  a  long  difcourfe  ex- 
plained to  him  the  doftrinex)f  the  creation,  the  fall 
gf  ^dam,  the  incarnation  ,^the  fufferings  and  re- 
fprreftion  of  J^fus  Chrift,  the  appointment  of  St. 
Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  tranfmif- 
fionof  his  apoftolick  power  by  fucceiTion  to  the 
popes,  the  donation  m^de  to  the  king  of  Caflile  by 
pope  Al^)^an4er  of  all  the  rpgions  in  the  New 
World.  In  confequence  of  all  this,  he  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faifch,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fupr^me  jurifdiftion  qf  the  pope, 
andtofubmitto  the  king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful 
fo  vereign;  promifing,  if  he  complied  inftantly  with 
this  requifition,  that  the  Caftilian  monarch  would 
prote^  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to  continue 
in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  authority ;  but  if  he 
fhouldimpioufl/refufeto  obey  this  fummons,  he 
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ijenouncedwaragainft  bltnin  his  mader's  name^ 
and  threatened  him  with  the  moil  dreadful  elTedS' 
of  bis  vengeance. 

Reply    of  the   luca^ 

This  ftrange  harangue,  unfolding  dec^fi  myf*. 
teries^  and  alluding  to  unknown  fafts,  of  which  no 
power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a 
diftinfkidea  to  an  American^  was  fo  lamely  tranf* 
lated  by  an  unfkilful  interpreter,  little  acquaint*, 
cd  with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanifh  tongue,  ""and 
incapable  of  exprefling  himfelf  with  propriety  ia 
the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its  general  tenor 
was  altogether  incomprehenfible  tp  AtaKualpa* 
Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning  ,  filled 
him  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation.  His  reply, 
however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  obferv^ 
ing,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which 
he  reigned  by  hereditary  fucceflion;  and  added^ 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  prieft 
fhoald  pretend  to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did 
not  belong  to  him ;  that  if  fuch  a  prepofierous 
grant  had  been  made,  he,  who  was  the  rightful 
polfeiror,refufed  to  confirm  it*;  that  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  renounce  the  religious  inftitutions 
«ftablifhedbyhis  anceflors;  nor  would  heforlake 
the  fervice  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity 
whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to 
worfhip  the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fub^ 
jeft  to  death;  that  with  refpeft  to  other  matters 
contained  in  his  difcourfe,.  as  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  underftand  their 
meaning ,  he  defired  to  know  where  the  prieft  had 
learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  „  In  this  b^ok,  ** 
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anfwered  Valverde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  bre- 
viary. The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  aqd  turning 
over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear:  „  This,"  fays 
he,„isfilent;  it  tells  me  nothing;  "and  threw  it 
with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk, 
running  towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out.  „  To 
arms;  Chriftians,to  arnis;  the  word  of  God  is  in-* 
fuUed;  avenge  this  profji^nation  on  thofeimpioag 
dogs.^"  b) 

Pizarro  a  tcks  the  Peruvians,  and  feizesthe  Inea. 

Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference, 
had  with  difficulty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  to 
feize  the  rich  fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  fo 
near  a  view,  immediately  gave  the  fignal  of  afTaulU 
At  once  the  martial  mulickftruck  up,  the  cannon 
and  mufkets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out 
fiercely  to  the  charge,theinfantryrufhed  on,f\vord 
in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  aftonifhed  at  the  fudden- 
jiefs  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expeft,  and 
difmayed  with  the  deftruftive  effefts  of  the  fire- 
arms, andtheirrefiftibleimpreflion  of  the  cavalry, 
fled  with  univerfal  confternation  on  evei*y  fide, 
without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  oc 
to  defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
chofen  band,  advanced  direftly  towards  thelnca ; 
and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with 
officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,wbile 
they  vied  one  with  another  in  facrificing  their 
own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  facred  perfoa 
of  their  fovereign  ,  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated 
to  the  royal  feat;  and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by 
the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried 

V)  See  NOTE  VU 
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bimas  a  prifoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the 
monarch  increafed  the  precipitate  flight  of  his 
followers.  The  Spaniards  purfaed  them  towards 
every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelent- 
ing barbarity  continued  to  flaughter  wretched  fu* 
gitives,  who  never  once  offered  to  refift.  The  car- 
nage did  not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  day.  Above 
four  thoufand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a  fingle 
Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro 
bimfelf,whofe  hand  was  flightly  hurt  by  one  of  his 
own  foldiers,  while  ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold 
onthelnca.    g) 

Theplunder  ofthefieldwAS  rich  beyond  any 
idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concern- 
ing the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  fo  tranf- 
ported  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition,  as  well  as 
the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they  paffed  the 
night  in  the  extravagant  exultation  naturalto  in- 
digent adventurers  on  fuch  an  extraordinary 
change  of  fortune. 

Dejeftion   of  the  Inca.  • 

Atfirftthe  captive  monarch  could  hardly  be- 
lieve a  calamity  which  he  fo  little  expefted  to  be 
real.  But  he  foon  felt  all  the  mifery  of  his  fate, 
and  the  dejeftion  into  which  he  funk  was  in  pro- 
porti6n  to  the  height  of  grandeur  from,  which  he 
had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  lofing  all  the  advant- 
ages which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  pofieflion 
of  fuch  a  prifoner,  laboured  to  confole  him  with 
profeflions  of  kindnefs  and  refpeft,  that  corref- 
ponded  ill  with  -  his  aftions.  By  refiding  among 
theSpaniards,  the  Inca  quickly  difcovered  their 

«)  See  NOTE  VII. 
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ruling  paffion  j  whith ,  indeed  >  they  were  no* 
wife  folicitojis  to  conceal ,  and  by  applying  to 
tliat>  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty^  . 

Dis  off6r  of  a  raofora^ 

He  offered  as  a  ranfom  what  aftonifhed  tha 
Spaniads  ,  even  after  all  they  now  k^ew  con- 
cerning the  opulence  of  his  kingdom*  The  apart** 
ment  in  wliich  he  wascoiifined  was  twenty-two 
feet  in  length  andfixteen  in  breadth;  he  under«^, 
took  to  fill  it  with  veiTels  of  gold  .as  high  as  he 
could  reachfc  Pizarro  clofed  eagerly  with  this 
tempting  propofal^  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon 
the  walls  of  the  chamber>  to  mark  the  Aipulated 
height  to  which  the  treafure  was  to  rife* 

Atahualpa,  tranfported  with  having  obtained 
fome  pro fpeft  of  liberty,  took  meafures  inftantly 
for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  fending 
meflengers  to  Cuzco ,  Quito  ,  and  other  places, 
wh^re  gold  had  been  amaffed  in  largeft  quantities, 
either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  their  gods,  or 
the  houfes  of  the  Inca,  to  bring  what  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  completing  his  ranfom  direftly  to 
Ca^^amalca.  Though  Atahualpa  was  now  in 
the  cuftody  of  his  enemies,  yet  fo  much  were 
the  Peruvians  accuftomed  to  refpeft  every 
mandj^te  iflued  by  their  fovereign ,  that.hig 
orders  were  executed  with  the  greaHed  ala- 
crity. Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his 
liberty    by  this  meanS;  the  fubjedts  of  the  Inoa 

were 
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were  afraid  of  endangering  ^his  life  by  form-* 
ing:  any  other  fcheme  for  his  lelkf;  and  though 
the  force  of  the  empire  wa^  ftill  entire ,  nd 
preparations  were  made,  and  no  artny  affembU 
ed  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  thofe  of 
their    monarch,   d) 

The  Spfmiards  vHitdiffflrent  provinces* 

The  Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamaica  tran-» 
quil  and  unmoleded.  Small  detachments  of  their 
number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and ,  inftead  of  meeting  with  any  oppo-  ^ 
fition ,  were  every  where  received  with  marks 
of  the  moft  fubmiffive  refpeft.  e} 

-  Almagro  arrives  with  a  reinforcement* 

Inconfiderable  as  thofe  pairties  were,  antl 
defirous  as  Pizarro  might  Be  to  obtain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  interior ftate  of  the  country > 
Be  could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminutiotii 
6{  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not  about  thi^  time 
(Dec.  1532.)  received  an  account  of  Almagro's 
baving  landed  at  St.  Michael  with  fuch  a  reinfor- 
cement as  would  almoft  double  the  number  of  his 
followers,  f)  The  arrival  of  this  long  e^cpefted 
fuccour  was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spani- 
ards ,  than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  faw  the 
power  of  his  enemies  increafe ;  and  as  he  knew 
neither  the  fource  whence  they  derived  th^ir 

d)     Xeres,   205, 

c>     See  NOTE  Vlll. 

f)  Xeres,  204,  Herrera,  dec.   5«  lib,  ilirc.  1  >  %f> 
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fupplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  forefeeto  what 
a  height  the  inundation  that  poured  in  upon  his 
dominions  might  rife. 

Huafcar  put  to  death ,  1533. 

While  .difquieted  with  fuch  apprehen- 
lions,  he  learned  that  fome  Spaniards,  in  their 
way  to  Cuzco ,  had  vifited  his  brother  Huafcar 
in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  confined ,  and 
that  the  captive  prince  had  reprefented  tm  them 
the  juftice  of  his  own  caufe,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  efpoufe  it,  had  promifed  them  a  quan- 
tity of  treafure  vaftly  exceeding  what  Atahualpa 
had  engaged  to  pay  for  his  ranfom.  If  the 
Spaniards  fhould  liften  to  this  propofal ,  Ata- 
hualpa perceived  his  own  defiru6tion  to  be 
inevitable;  and  fufpefting  that  their  infatiable 
thirft  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrificc 
his  brother's  life,  that  h.e  might  fave  his  own; 
and  his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  executed ,. 
like  all  his  other  commands ^  with  Tcrupuloas 
punftuality.  g) 

The  Spaniards   make  a  divifion  of  the  fpoil* 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Gaxa- 
malca  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded 
with  treafure.  A  ^reat  part  of  the  ftipulated 
quantity  was  now  amaffed ,  and  Atahualpa  af- 

g)  Zarate  ,  lib.  iii*  c.  6.     GoiQAra  Uift*  c*  11$*     Herrtfra  ,  dec. 
'^5.  lib.  iii*  c.  3. 
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fared  the  Spaniards  ,  that  the  only  thing  which 
prevented  the  whole  from  being  brought  in  , 
was  the  remotenefs  of  th^  provinces  where  it 
was  depofited^  But  fuch  vaft  piles  of  gold  , 
prefented  continually  to  the  view  of  needy  fol- 
diers ,  had  fo  inflamed  their  avarice ,  that  it  was 
impoflible  any  longer  to  reftrain  their  impatience 
to  obtain  poffeffion  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders 
were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole  ^  ex- 
cept fome  pieces  of  curious  fabrick ,  referved  as 
a  prefect  for  the  emperor.  After  fetting  apart 
the  fifth  due  to  the  crown  ,  and  a  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  as  a  donative  to  the  foldiers^ 
which  arrived  with  Almagro,  there  remained 
one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thol^ 
fand  fiv«  hundred  pefos  to  Pizarro  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  feftivalof  St.  James,  <July  35.1533.) 
the  patron  faint  of  Spain  ,  was  the  day  chofen 
for  the  partition  of  this  vaft  fum,  and  the  man- 
lier of  condufting  it  ftrongly  marks  that  ftrange 
alliance  of  fauaticifm  •  with  avarice  ,  which  I 
have  more  than  once  had  oci&xfion  to  point  out 
as  a  ftriking  featxire  in  the  charafter  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  Ne^  World.  Though  aflembl- 
ed  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  innocent  people , 
procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty, 
the  tranfaftion  began  with  a  folemn  invocation 
of  the  name  of  God,  h)     as  if  they  could  have 

C  a 

Ji)    HerrerA  dtc*  6,  Ub»  i|L.c.  3.  -       . 
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expefted  tbe  guidance  of  Heaverria  diftribotiDg 
thofe  wages  of  iniq^uity.  In  this  diviflon  above 
eight  thoufand  pefos,  at  that  timeaot  inferior 
in  effeftive  value  to  as  many  pounds  Sterling, 
in  the  prefent  century,  fell  to  the  fhare'of 
each  borfeman,^  and  half  that  fum  to  each  footf 
foldier.  Piijarro  himfelf ,  and  his  officers  receive- 
ed  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of 
their  rank. 

The  e£feft  of  it. 

There  is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  fuch  2t 
fudden  acquifition  of  wealth  by  military  fer- 
vice  ,  nor  was  ever  a  fum  fo  great  divided 
4||Png  fo  fm^l  a  number  of  foldiers.  Many 
of  them  having  received  a  recompence  for  their 
jlervices  far  beyond  their  moll  fanguine  hopes  ^ 
were  fo  impatient  tp  retire  From  fatigue  and* 
danger  ,  in  order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  their  native  country  ,  in  eafe 
and  opulence  ,  that  they,  demanded  their  dif- 
charge  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro^. 
fenfible  that  from  fuch  men  he  could  expeffc 
ijeither.  enterprife  in  aftion  nor  fortitude  in 
fuifering ,  and  perfuaded  that  wherever  they- 
went  p  the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  al- 
lure adventurers,  lefs  opulent  but  more  hardy, 
to  his  ftandard  ,  granted  their  fuit  without 
relu6tance  ,  and  permitted  above  fixty  of  them 
to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand  ,  whom 
he    feat    to    Spain   with   an    account   of  his 
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fuccefs  ,    and    tie    prefent   deftined    for    the 
emperor,  i) 

The  tnca  demands   his  liberty    in  vain. 

The  Spaniards  having  divided'  anaong  them 
the  treafure    amalTed  for    the  Inca*s  Tanfom  » 
he  infifted  with   them   to   fulfil  their  promiCe 
of  fetting  him    at  liberty.      But  nothing  was 
farther  from  Pi?arro*«  thoughts.  During  his  long 
fervice  in  the  New  Wortd ,  he  had  imbibed  thofe 
ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fellow-foldiers ,  whick 
led  them  to  confider  its  ikihabitants   as   an  ill- 
ferior  race ,  neither  worthy  of  the  name  ,  n«r 
intitled  to  the  rights  ,  of  men.     In   his  com- 
paft   with  Atahualpa  ,  he  had  no  other  qbjeft 
than   tu  amufe  his  captive  with  fuch  a  profpeft 
of  recovering  his  liberty  ,  as  might  induce  him 
to    lend   all  the  aid  of  his  authority   towards 
.^Jlefting  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom.     Having 
now  accomplifhed  this ,  he  no  longer   regarded 
his  plighted  faith  ;  and  at  the   very  time  when 
the  credulous   prince  hoped  to  be  replaced  on 
his  throne,  he  had  fecretly  refolved  to  bereave 
him  of  life-     Many  circumftances  feem  to  have 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  this  aftion,  the 
.moft  criminal  and  atrocious  that  ftains  the  Spa- 
aiiffa   name  ,    amidft  all   the  deeds,  of  violence 
committed  in  carrying  on  the  conqueft   of  the 
Kew    World. 

i)     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c,  4.  Vega,  p.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  38* 
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He  and  the  Spaniards  mutiiVly  jealous. 

Though  Pizarro  had  feized  the  Inca  ,  in 
imitation  of  Cortes's  conduft  towards  the  Mexi- 
can monarch  ,  he  did  not  poffefs  talents  for 
carrying  on  the  fame  artful  plan  of  policy.  Def- 
titute  of  the  temper  and  addrefs  requifite  for 
gaining  the  confidence  of  his  prifoner,  he  ne- 
ver reaped  all  the  atlvantages  wTiich  might  havfe 
been  derived  from  being  mafter  of  his  perfon 
and  authority.  Atahualpa  was  ,  indeed  ,  a 
prince  of  greater  abilities  and  difcemment  than 
Montezuma  ,  and  feems  to  have  penetratM 
more  thoroughly  into  the  charafter  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  fufpicion  and 
diftruft  accordingly  took  place  between  thenu 
The  ftrift  attention  with  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  guard  a  captive  of  fucb  importance v 
greatly  increafed  the  fatigue  of  military  duty. 
The  utility  of  keeping  him  appeared  inconfider- 
able;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  incumbrance^ 
from  which  he  wiftied  to  be  delivered,  k) 

Almagro  and   his  foUowera  demand  his  life.. 

Almagro  and  his  followers  bad  made  a  de* 
mand  of  an  equal  fhare  in  the  Inca*s  ranfonf; 
and  though  Pizarro  had  beftowed  upon  the  pri- 
vate men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have  menf- 
tioned ,  and  endeavoured  to  footh  their  leader 
by  prefents  of  great  value ,  they  ftill  continued 

k)  Herrera,  dec.  5.  Ub*  uU  c.  4. 
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diffatisfied.  They  were  apprehenfive,  that  as 
long  as  Acahualpa  remained  a  prifoner,  Pizar- 
ro*s  foldiers  would  apply  whatever  treafure 
fhould  be  acquired  ,  to.  make  up  what  was 
wanting  of  the  quantity  ftipulated  for  his  ran- 
fom»  and  under  that  pretext  exclude  them 
from  any  part  of  it.  They  infifted  eagerly  on 
putting  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventu- 
rers in  Peru  might  thereafter  be  on  an  equal , 
footing.  1) 

Motives  which  induc<^d  Pizarro  to  conreot, 

Pizarro  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with 
accounts  of  forces  affembling  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  an4  fufpefted  Atahualpa  ' 
of  having  iffued  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe 
fears  and  fufpicions  were  artfully  increafed  by 
Philippillo,  one  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro 
had  carried  off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one 
tboufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- feven,  and 
whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The 
fttn6):ion  which  he  performed  admitting  this  man 
to  familiar  intercourfe  with  the  captive  mon- 
arch, he  prefumed,  notwithftanding  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  birth,  to  raife  his  aff'eftions  to  a 
Coya,  or  defcendent  of  the  Sun ,  one  of  Ata- 
hualpa*s  wives;  and  feeing  no  profpeft  of  gra- 
tifying that  paflion  during  the  life  of  the  mon- 
arch,   he  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the 

I)  Zarate ,  lib.  ii.  c,  7*  Vegt ,  p.  «♦  lib,  L  c.  7.  Her rert ,  dec. 
5.  lib.  iiir.  c.  4* 
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Spaniards  with  fach  accounts  of  the  locaVfecr^t 
^efigns  and  preparations ,  as  might  awaken  their 
jeaioufy,  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  bis  followers  openly 
demanded  the  life  of  the  Inca,  and  PhHippillo 
laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations  , 
that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed 
to  haften  his  own  fate.  During  his  confinement 
be  had  attached  himfelf  with  peculiar  afTeftloQ 
to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto;  who, 
as  they  were  perfons  of  birth  and  education  fu- 
perior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom 
they  ferved,  were  accuftomed  to  behave  with 
more  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive  mon- 
arch. Soothed  with .  this  refpeft  from  perfons 
of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  fociety. 
But  in  the  prefence  .  of  the  governor  he  was 
uneafy ,  and  overawed.  This  dread  foon  came 
to  be  mingled  witb^  contempt.  Amodg  all  the 
European  arts ,  wha\  be  admired  moft  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing;  and  he  long  deliberated 
with  himfelf  y  whether  he  fhould  regard  it  as  a 
natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine this,  he  deiired  one  of  the  foldiers»  who 
guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  the 
nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  fhewed  fucceiEvely 
to  feveral  Spaniards  »  afking  its  meaning ;  and 
to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without  hefitation , 
returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At  length  Pizarrq 
entered;  and  on  prefentingit  to  him,  he  blufti- 
ed^    and  with  fome  confufion  was  obliged  to 
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acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment, 
A^ahualpa  confidered  him  as  a  mean  perfon,  lefs 
inllrufted  than  his  awn  foldiers;  and  he  had 
not  addrefs  enough  to  conceal  the  fentiments 
with  which  this  difcovery  infpired  feim.  To  be 
the  objefik  of  a  barb^riian's  fcorn  ,  ijot  only  mor- 
tified the  pride  of  Pizarro,.  but  excited  fuch  re- 
fentment  in  his  breaft,  as  added  force  to  all  the 
other  conilderations  which  prompted  him  to 
put  the  Ifica  to  death,  m^ 

His  trial. 

But  in  ofder  to  give  fome  colour  of  jufticc 
to  this  violent  action,  and  that  be  himfelf  might 
be  exempted  from  flanding  fingly  refponfible 
for  the  comnxiflion  of  it,  Pizarro  refolved  to 
try  the  Inca  with  all  the  formalities  obferved 
in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain*  Pizarro  him- 
felf, andAlmagro,  with  two  aiUftants,  were 
appointed  judges,  with. full  power  to  acquit  or 
to  condemn;  sin  attorney -general  was  named 
to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the  king's  name; 
counfellors  were  chofen  to  aflift  the  prifoner  in 
his  defence;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  court.  Before  this  flrange 
tribunal ,  a  charge  was  exhibited  ftill  more 
amazing.  It  confifted  of  various  articles;  that 
Atahualpa,  though  a  baftard,  had  difpoBeffed 
the  rightful  owner  of  tlie  throne »    and  ufurped 

n)  Herrera,  dee.  5.  lib.  iU.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  ZI.  lib.  i.  c.  it. 
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the  regal  power ;  that  he  had  put  his  brother 
and  lawful  fovereign  to  death ;  that  he  was  an 
idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  com- 
inanded  the  oflFering  of  human  facrifices;  that 
he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines ;  that  lince 
his  imprifonnient  he  had  wafted  and  embezzled 
the  royal  treafures,  which  now  belonged  of 
Tight  to  the  conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his 
fubjefts  to  take  arms  againft  the  Spaniards.  On 
thefe  heads  of  accufation,  f(>me  of  which  are 
fo  ludicrous,  others  fo  abfurd,  that  the  effron- 
tery of  Pizarro,  in  making  them  the  foundation 
of  a  ferious  procedure,  is  not  lefs  furprifing 
than  Jiis  injuftice,  did  the  court  go  on  to  try  the 
fovereign  of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it  had 
no  jurifdiftion.  With  refpeft  to  each  of  the 
articles ,  witneffes  were  examined ;  but  as  they 
delivered  their  evidence  in  their  native  tongue, 
Philippiilo  bad  it  in  his  power  to  give  their 
words  whatever  turn  beft  fuited  his  malevolent 
intentions.  To  jadges  predetermined  in  their 
opinion  y  this  evidence  appeared  fufficient. 

He  is  condemDed,  and  executed.. 

They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and 
condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Val- 
verde  proftituted  the  authority  of  his  facred 
fanftion  to  tronfirm  this  fentence,  and  by  his 
lignatare  warranted  it  to  be  jiift.  Aftonifhed 
at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it 
by  tears4  by  promifes,  and  by  entreaties ,  that 


^ 
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he  might  be  fent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch 
would  be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  Bat  pity  never 
touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro.  He  or- 
dered him  to  be  led  inftantly  to  execution; and 9 
what  added  to  the  bitternefs  of  his  laft  moments  9 
the  fame  monk  who  had  jufl:  ratified  his  doom  9 
offered  to  confole ,  and  attempt  to  convert  him. 
The  mofl  powerful  argument  Valverde  employ- 
ed to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace  the  Chrifiian 
faith  y  was  a  promife  of  naitigation  in  his  punifh- 
ment.  The  dread  of  a  cmel  death  extorted 
from  the  trembling  viftim  a  defire  of  receiving 
baptifm.  The  ceremony  was  performed;  and 
Atahualpa,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  was  ftrangl- 
ed  at  the  ftake.  n) 

Several  Spaninras  proteft  againft  ie<» 

Happily  for  the  credit  oftheSpanifh  nation  , 
even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  which 
it  fent  forth  to  conquer  and  defolate  the  New 
World,  there  Were  perfons. who  retained  fome 
tinfture  of  the  Caftilian  generofity  and  honour. 
Though  ,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  had  fet  out  for  Spain ,  and  Soto 
was  fent  on  a  feparate  command  ^at  a  diftance 
from  Caxamalca,  this  odious  tranfaftion  was 
not  carried  on  without  cenfure  and  oppofitiom 
Several  officers  ,  and  among  thofe  fome  of  the 

11)  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c*  7*  Xeres,  p*  S33,  Vega,  p.  !!♦  lib.  i. 
c*  361  37*  Gomara  Hift*  c.  117.  Herrerat  <icc.  5.  lib. 
iii.  c«  4* 
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gr«ateft  reputation  and  moft  refpeStible  families 
in  the  fervice,  not  only  remonftrated ,  but  pro- 
tefted  againft  this  meafure  of  their  general,  as 
.difgracefal  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to 
livery  maxim  of  equity ,  as  a  violation  of  publick. 
faith ,  and  an  ufurpatioii  of  jurifdi&ion  over  an 
Independent  monarch ,  to  which  they  had  n^ 
title.  But  their  endeavours  were  vain.  Num- 
bers, and  the  opinion  of  fucfa  as  beid  every 
thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  advanta- 
geous, prevailed.  Hlftory,  however,  records 
even  the  unfuccefstol  exertions  of  virtue  with 
3pplanfe;  and  the  Spauifh  writers,  in  relating 
events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more 
confpicuous  than  its  humanity  have  not  failed 
to  preferve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made  this 
laudable  effort  to  fave  their  country  from  the 
infamy  of  having  perpetrated  fu^  a  crime,  o} 

DifToIation  of  government  and  order  in  Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  inveft- 
ed  one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of  roya  1- 
ty ,  hoping  that  a  young  roan  without  expe  ri- 
encc  might  prove  a  mere  pafliveinftrument  in  his 
hands,  than  an  ambitious  monarch,  who  had 
been  accuilomed  to  independent  command.  The 
people  of  Cuzco  j  and  the  adjacent  country, 
acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huaf-^ 

o)Vegt,  p.  II.  lib.  i.  c.  37.  Xeref^  i.  a35»   Herrera,  dec 
5*  lib.  iii.  e.  5« 
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car,  as  Inca.  p)  But  neither  pofleffed  the 
authority  which  belonged  to  a  fovereign  of  Pe- 
ru. The  Violent  convuliions  into  which  the 
empire  had  been  thrown,  firft  by  the  civil  war 
letween  the  two  brothers^,  an<)  then  by  thein- 
vafion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged 
the  order  of  the  Peruvian  government,  butalmoft 
diffolved  its  fratne.  When  they  beheld  thieir 
monarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of  ftrangers , 
and  at  laft  fuSiering  an  ignominious  death,  the 
people  in  feveral  proyinces,  as  if  they  had  been 
fet  free  from  every  rellraint  of  law  and  decen- 
cy, broke  out  into  the  moft  licentious  excef- 
fes.  q)  So  many  defcendents  of  the  Sun ,  after 
being  treated  with  the  utmoft  indignity,  hadi 
been  cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only  their 
influence  la  the  ftate  diminifhed  with  their  num- 
ber ,  buttheaccuilomed  reverence  for  that  facred 
race  fenfibly  decreafed.  In  confequence  of  this 
fiate  oJ  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  partg^' 
of  the  empire  afpired  to  independent  authority, 
and  ufurped  jurifdiftion  to  which  they  had  nO' 
title.  The  general  who  commanded  for  Ata- 
kualpa  in  Quito,  feized  the  brother  and  chil- 
dren of  bismafter,  put  them  to  a  cruel  deaths 
and  difclaiming  any  conne&Ioa  with  either  Inca^ 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  feparate  kingdom  for 
himfelf.  r) 

p)  Vega,  p,  II.  lib.  ji  ♦  c..7» 
.q)  HorrefA,   dec.  5.  lib.,  ii.  c«  rs^.  Hb»  iii.  $", 
O  Zarate,  lib,  M»  Ct  8.    Yc««.  p*^  Jl.  lib.::*  e*  3  ,  4» 
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Pizarro  advances  to  Cuzco. 

The  Spaniards,  with  pleafure,  beheld  the 
fpirit  of  difcord  diffufing  itfelf ,  and  the  vigour 
of  government  relaxing  among  the  Peruvians. 
They  confidered  thofe  diforders  as  fymptoms 
of  a  ftate  haftening  towards- its  diffolutioD.  Pi- 
zarro no  longer  hefitated  to  advance  towards- 
Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  fuch  confiderable 
reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture ,  with 
Kttle  danger,  to  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country.  The  account  of  the 
wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he 
had  forefeen.  No  fooner  did  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, with  the  officers  and  foldiers  to  whom 
he  had  given  their  difcharge  after  the  partition 
of  the  Inca*s  ranfom,  arrive  at  Panama,  and 
difplay  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their  afto- 
nifhed  countrymen,  than  fame  fpread  the  ac- 
count with  fuch  exaggeration  through  all  the 
Spanifh  fettlemens  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the 
governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nica- 
ragua, could  hardly  reftrain  the  people  under 
their  jurifdiflion,  from  abandoiAng  their  pof- 
feffions  ,  and  crowding  to  that  inexh^uftible* 
fource  of  wealth  which  feemed  to  be  opened  in 
Peru,  s)  In  fpite  of  every  check  and  regula- 
tion ,  fuch  numbers  reforted  thither,  that  Pi- 
zarro began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred men ,  after  leaving  a  confiderable  garrifon 

s)    Gomara    Hift.  c.   125*   Vega,   p.  ii*  lib*  ii*  c.   I.  Her^- 
rera»  dec.   5.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.     " 
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in  St,  Michael  9  under  the  command  of  Be- 
nalcazar.  The  Peruvians  had  affembled  fome 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 
Several  fierce  encounters  happened.  But  they 
terminated  like  all  the  actions  in  America;  a 
few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded;  the 
ftatives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  flaugh- 
ter.  At  length  Pizarro  forcedhis  way  to  Cuzco, 
and  took  quiet  poffeiTion  of  that  capital.  The 
riches  found  there,  even  after  all  that  the  na- 
tives had  carried  off  and  concealed,  either  from 
a  fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of 
their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred  to  their  rapa« 
cious  conquerors ,  exceeded  in  value  what  had 
been  received  as  Atahualpa*s  ranfom.  But  as 
the  Spaniards  were  now  accuftomed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  par- 
celled out  among  a  greater  number  of  adven- 
turers^ this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  fame 
furprife  either  from  novelty,  or  the  largenefir 
of  the  fum  that  fell  to  the  fhare  of  each  in- 
dividual, t) 

During  th^  march  to  Cuzco,  that  fon  of 
Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died, 
and  as^  the  Spaniards  fubftituted  no  perfon  ia 
his  place,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to 
have  been  univerfally  recognized,  u} 


t)    See  NOTE  IX..  ^ 

o)  Hcrrcra,  dee.  5».lib,  v.   «.  3» .. 
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Ouito  conquered  by  Beoalcazar* 

While  his  fellow-foldiers  were  thus  employ** 
ed,  Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael, 
an  able  and  enterpriiing  officer,  was  afhamed  of 
remaining  ina^ive,  and  impatient  to  have  his 
name  diftinguifhed  among  the  difcbverers  and 
conquerors  of  the  New  World.,  The  feafonable 
arrival  of  a  frefh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama 
and  Nicaragua ,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify 
his  paffion.  Leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  pro- 
tect: the  infant  fefctlement  entrufted  to  his  care, 
he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  and 
fet  out  to  attempt  thereduftion  of  Quito  ^  where, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahu- 
alpa  had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure, 
Notwithftanding  the  vaft  diftanee  of  that  city 
from  St.  Michael,  the  difficulty  of  marching 
through  a  mountainous  country  covered  with 
woods ,  and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of 
the  beft  troops  in  Peru ,  commanded  by  a  fkiU 
ful  leader,  the  valour,  good  condu&,  and  per- 
feverance  of  Benakazar  furmounted  every  ob- 
ftacle,  and  he  entered  Quito  with  his  viftori- 
ous  troops.  But  they  met  with  a  cruel  mortis 
fication  there^  The  natives  now  acquainted » 
to  their  forrow,  with  the  predominant  paffion 
of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how  to  disap- 
point it,  had  carried  off  all  thofe  treafures,  the 
profpeft  of  which  had  prompted  them  to  under- 
take this  arduous  expedition ,  and  had  fupported 

them 
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them    under    all    the    dangers    and   hardfhips 
wherewith   they  had  to^ftruggle  in  carrying  it 
on,  x) 

Alvarado's    expedition* 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifh  leader 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.    The  fame 
of   its  V  riches    attrafted  a  more*  powerful  ene- 
my,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diftinguifh- 
cd  himfelf    fo    eminently    in    the  conqueft   of 
Mexico,    having    obtained    the   government  of 
Guatimala  as  a  recompence  for  his  valour,  foon 
became  difgufted  with  a  life  of  uniform  tran- 
quillity, and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the 
buftle  of  niilitary  (ervice.  The  glory  and  wealth 
acquired    by    the    conquerors  of   Peru    heigh-i 
tened  this  padion  ,    and  gave  it  a  determined 
direftion.    Believing,  or  pretending  to  believe, 
that  the  kingdom   of  Quito  did  not  lie  within 
the  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro, 
he  refolved   to  invade  it.     The  high  reputation 
of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  every 
quarter.     He  embarked  with  five  hundred  men, 
of  whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  fuch   dif- 
tinftion  as  to  ferve  on  horfeback.     He  landed 
at  Puerto  Viejo,  and  without  fufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  or  proper  guides  to  con- 
duit him ,  attempted  to  march  direftly  to  Qui- 
to ,  by  following  the  courfe  of  the  river  Guay- 

X)  Zarate,  lib.  iU  c.  9.  Vega,    ?♦  11.  lib.  ii.  €♦  9.  Herrera, 
dec*    5,  lib.  iv.  c.  ii,    12*  Ub»  v.  c  2,  3.  Ub«  vv  c.  3, 
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threatened  Pizarro  and  his  colony  with  ruin, 
contributed  to  augment  its  ftrenght.  z) 

Honours  conferred  on  Pizarro  and  Almagro. 

By  this  time  (1534  )  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had 
landed  in  Spain.  The  immenfe  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  which  he  imported,  a)  filled  the 
kingdom  with  no  Icfs  aftonifhment  than  they 
had  excited  in  Panama  and  the  adjacent  pro* 
vinces;  Pizarrd  was  received  by  the  femperpr 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  pre- 
fent  fo  rich,  as  to  exceed  any  idpa  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of 
their  acquifitions  in  America,  even  after  they 
had  been  ten  years  matters  of  Mexico.  In  re- 
compence  of  his  brother's  fervices,  his  autho- 
rity  *was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and  pri- 
vileges,  and  the  addition  of  feventy  leagues , 
extending  along  the  coaft,  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent,  Al- 
magro received  the  honours  which  he  had  fo 
long  deiired.  The  title  of  Ad^lantado ,  or  go- 
vernor, was  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurif* 
diftion.  over  two  hundred  leagues  of  country, 
ilretching  beyond  the  fouthern  limits  of  the 
province  allotted  to  Pjzarro,  Ferdinand  hirafelf 
did  not  f  o  unrewarded.     He  was  admitted  into 

Da 

?)  Zarate,  lib  ii.'c.  lo-i3.  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  H,  c.  I,  a,  9^ 
&c.  Gomara  HiH:.  c.  1^6.  &c.  Reraefal  Hid.  GuatimaU  lib* 
iii.  c*  6.  Herrera,  dec.    J.  lib,  vi*  c»  1^2.  7 ,  S. 

a)   See  NOTE  XI. 
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the  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  diftinftioa 
always  acceptable  to  a  Spanifh  gentleman ,  and 
foon  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Peru ,  accompanied 
by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet 
ferved  in  that  country,  b) 

Begloning  of  diiTentioBt   between  Pizarro  and  A*tr«gro» 

Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached 
Peru  before  he  arrived   there  htmfelf,^    Alma- 
gro  no    fooner   learned   that  he  had  obtained 
the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government, 
than,    pretending    that    Cuzco ,    the    imperial 
refidence  of  the  Incas^  lay  within  its  bounda* 
ries,  he  attempted  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of 
that  important  ftation.     Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pi- 
zarro,    prepared  to  oppofe  him.     Each  of  the 
contending  parties  was  fupported  by  powerful 
adherents ,  and  the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of 
being  terminated  by  the  fword,  when  Francis 
Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.     The  reconcili- 
ation between  him  and  Almagro  had  never  beea 
cordial.     The  treachery  of  Pizarro  in   engroff- 
ing  to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and  emoluments, 
which  ought  to  have  been  divided  with  his  af- 
fociate  ,     was    always    prefent  in    both    thdr 
thoughts.  Theformer^confciousof  his  ownper* 
fldy,    did   not  expeft  forgivenefs;    the*  latter, 
feeling   that  he  had  been  deceived,  was  impa- 

tjent  to  be  avenged,  and   though  avarice  and 

« 

b)  Zarate,    lib.    Hi.    e.  3.  Vega,  p.    it.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  Her^ 
rera,    de«*  5.  lib.  vi.  c.    ig* 
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ambition  had  induced  them  not  only  to  dlf- 
femble  their  featiments, but  even  to  aft  in  cor- 
cert  while  in  purfuil  of  wealth  and  power , 
no  fooner  did  they  obtain  poffeflion  of  thefe, 
than  the  fame  paflions  which  had  formed  this 
temporary  union,  gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
cord.  To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  fmall 
band  of  intereiled  dependents,  who,  with  the 
malicious  art  peculiar  to  fuch  men,  heightened 
their  fufpicions ,  and  magnified  every  appearance 
of  oflFence,  But  with  all  thofe  feeds  of  enmity 
in  their  minds,  and  thus  ailiduoufly  cherlfned, 
each  was  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival,  that  they 
equally  dreaded  the  confequences  of  an  Open 
rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at 
Cuzco,  and  the  addrefs  mingled  with  firmnefs 
which  he  manifefted  in  his  expoftulationa  with 
Almagro  and  his  partizans,  averted  that  evil 
for  the  prefent.  A  new  reconciliation  took 
place ;  the  chief  article  of  which  was ,  that 
Almagro  fhould  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Chili ; 
and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an  efta- 
blifbment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  expefta- 
tions ,  Pizarro ,  by  way  of  indemnification ,  fhould 
yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This  new 
agreement,  though  confirmed  (June  12.  1534.) 
with  the  fame  facred  folemnities  as  their  firft 
contraft ,  was  obferved  with  as  little  fidelity,  c) 

c)  Zarate,  lib.  ii*  c.  13*  Vega,  P*  II.  lib.  lU  c.  19.  Benze, 
lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.   vii.  c.  8. 
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Regulations  of  Pizarro. 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  tranf- 
aftion,  Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on 
the  fea-coafl ,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
tranquillity,  undifturbed  by  any  enemy,  either 
Spanifh  or  Indian  ,  he  applied  himfelf  with  that 
perfevering  ardour,  which  diftinguifhed  his  cha- 
rafter,  to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  govern- 
ment into  the  extenfive  provinces  fubjeft  to 
his  Nauthority.  Though  ill  qualified  by  his  edu- 
cation to  enter  into  any  difquifition  concerning 
the  principles  of  civil  policy,  and  little  accuf- 
tomed  by  his  former  habits  of  life  tq  attend  to 
it$  arrangements,  his  natural  fagacity  fupplied 
the  want  both  of  fcience  and  experience.  He 
diftributed  the  country  into  various  diftrifts; 
he  appointed  proper  magiftrates  to  prefide  in 
each;  and  eftablifhed  regulations  concerning 
the  adminiftration  pf  juftice,  the  coUeftion  of 
the  royal  revenue,  the- working  of  the  mines ^ 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely 
£raple ,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  pu- 
blick  profperity.  But  though,  for  the  prefent, 
be  adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  ftate  of  his 
colony,  his  afpiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its 
future  grandeur.  He  confidered  hinifelf  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  empire, and  deliberab- 
ed  long,  and  with  much  folicitude,  in  \yhat 
place   he   fhould   fi:t^  the  feat  of  government. 
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Fouodatlon    of  Lima. 

Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Incas^,  .was 
Utoated  iir  a  corner  of  the  empire,  above  four 
hundred  miles  from  the/ea,  and  much  farther 
from  Quito,  a  province  of  whofe  value  he  bad 
formed  an  high  idea.  No  other  fettlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  a  town ,  or  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to 
fix  their  refidence  in  ib  But,  in  marching 
through  the  country,  Pizarro  had  been  ftruck 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley  of 
Rimac,  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  beft  cul- 
tivated in  Peru.  There, on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river, 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  vale  which  it  waters 
and  enriches,  atthediftance  of  fix  miles  from  Cal- 
lao,  the  moft  commodious  harbour  in  thejpacifick 
Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  he  deftined 
to  be  the  capital  of  his  government.  He  gave 
it  the  n  ame  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from  the 
circumflance  of  having  laid*  the  firft  ftone*, 
at  that  feafon  (January  ig.  1535O  when  the 
church  celebrates  the  feftival  of  the  Three 
Kings ,  or ,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana 
and  CharJes ,  the  fovereigns  ofCaftile.  This  name 
it  ftill  retains  among  the  the  Spaniards,  in  all 
legal  and  formal  deeds,  but  it  is  better  known 
to  foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  appellation  of  the  valley  in  which, 
it  is  fituated.  Under  his  infpeftion ,  the  build- 
ings advanced  with  fuch  rapidity ,  that  it  foon 
afTumed  the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  ma- 
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gnificeni"  palace  that  he  erefted  for  himfelf ,  and 
by  the  ftately  houfes  built  by  feveral  of  his 
officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  fome  in* 
dic^tion  of  its  fubfequent  grandeur,  d) 

Almagro  invades  Chili. 

i 

In  confequence  of  what  had  been  agreed 
tnth  Pizarro  ,  Almagro  began  his  march  to- 
wards Chili;  and  as  he  poiTefled  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  virtues  moft  admired  by  fotdiers, 
boundlefs  liberality  and  fearlefs  courage,  his 
ftandard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and 
feventy  men ,  the  greateft  body  of  Europeans 
that  had  hitherto  been  aflembled  in  Peru. 
From  impatience  to  finifh  the  expedition,  6t 
£rom  that  contempt  of  hardfhip  and  danger  ac- 
quired by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  ferved 
long  in  America ,  Almagro  ,  inflead  of  ad- 
vancing along  the  level  couptry  on  the  coaft  , 
chofe  to  march  acrofs  the  mountains  by  a  route 
that  was  fhorter  Indeed,  but  almoft  imprac- 
ticable. In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  expof- 
ed  to  every  calamity  which  men  can  fuflfer  , 
from  fatigue ,  from  famine ,  and  from  the  ri- 
gour of  the  climate  in  thof«  elevated  regions 
of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold 
is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the 
polar  circle.     Many  of  them  perifhed ,  and  the 

tf)  Herrera,    dec.  5.  lib.  vU  c.  12.  lib.  vii.    c.  13.  Calancha 
Cronica,  lib.  i.  c  37.  ^amuevo,  Lima  fundaU)  ii.  294. 
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fiirvivors,  when  they  defcended  Into  the  fertile 
plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter. They  found  there  a  race  of  men  very 
different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid  ^ 
hardy  ,  independent  9  and  in  their  bodily  confti* 
tution,  as  well  as  vigour  of  fpirit,  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America. 
Though  filled  with  wonder  at  the  firft  appear* 
ance  of  the  Spaniards ,  and  ftili  more  aftonifh- 
ed  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry  and  the 
elFefts  of  their  fire  arms,  the  Chilefe  foon  reco* 
vered  fo  far  from  their  fuprize ,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themfelves  with  obftinacy ,  but  to  attack 
their  new  enemies  with  more  determined  fierce- 
nefs  than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto 
difcovered.  The  Spaniards  ,  however,  con* 
tinued  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  coU 
lefted  fome  confiderable  quantities  of  gold  ; 
but  were  fo  far  from  thinking  of  making  any 
fettlement  amidft  fuch  formidable  neighbours  , 
that ,  in  fpite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour 
of  their  leader ,  the  final,  iflue  of  the  expe- 
dition fl:ill  remained  extremely  dubious ,  when 
they  were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpefked 
revolution  in  Peru,  e)  The  caufes  of  this  im- 
portant event  I  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their 
fource. 


c)  Zarate,  lib.  Hi.  c.  i.  Goniara  Hid.  c.  131.  Vega » p.  1 1. 
lib.  ii.  c.  ao.  Ovalle  ,(Hift.  de  Chile ,  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  kc* 
Hcrrera,  de«.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  9*  lib.  x.  c,  I ,  &c. 
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An  infurreftioo   of.  the   Peruvianst    Its   rife. 

So  many  adventarers  bad  flocked  to  Peru 
from  every  Spanifh  colony  £n  America ,  and  all 
with  fuch  high  expeftations  of  accumulating 
independent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men 
poffeffed  with  notions  fo  extravagant  ,  any 
mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually ,  and  by 
fchemes  of  patient,  induftry,  would  have  been, 
not  only  a  difappointment,  but  an  infult.  In 
order  to  find  occupation  for  men  who  could  not 
with  fafety  be  allpwed  to  remain  inaftive  4 
Pizarr,o  encouraged  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifh-^ 
ed  officers  who  had  lately  joined  him  ,  to 
invade  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  vifited.  Several 
large  bodies  were  formed  for  this  purpofe ;  and 
about  the  time  that  Almagro  fet  out  for  Chili, 
they  marched  into  remote  diftrifts  of  the  coun- 
try.  No  fooner  did  Manco  Capac,  the  Inca, 
obferve  the  inconfiderate  fecurity  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  thus  difperiing  their  troops,  and  that 
only  a  handful  of  foldiecs  remained  in  Cuzco  / 
under  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought 
that  the  happy  period  was  at  length  come  for  vin- 
dicating his  own  rights,  ^  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
his  country,  and  extirpating  its  oppreffors. 
Though  jftriftly  watched  by  the  Spaniards ,  who 
allowed  him  to  refide  in  the  palace  of  his  an- 
ceftors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  communi- 
cating his  fcheme  to  the  perfons  who  were  to 
be  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  it.     Among 
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people  accuftomed  to  revere  their  fovereign  as 
a  divinity,  every  hint  of  his  will  -carries  the 
aathority  of  a  command;  and  they  themfelves 
were  now  convinced,  by  the  daily  increafe  in 
the  number  of  their  invaders  ,  that  the  fond 
hopes  which  they  had  long  entertained  qf  their 
voluntary  departure  were  altogether  vain.  All' 
perceived  that  a  vigorous  eflFort  of  the  whole 
nation  was  requifite  to  expel  them,  and  the 
preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with  the 
-fecrecy  and  filence  peculiar  to  Americans, 

and  progrefs. 

After  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  In- 
ca  to  make  his  efcape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  hap- 
pening to  arrive  at  that  time  (1536.)  in  Cuzco, 
he  obtained  permiffion  from  him  to  attend  7^ 
great  feftival  which  was. to  be  celebrated  a  few 
leagues  from  the  Q^pital.  Under  pretext  of 
that  folemnity  ,  the  great  men  pf  the  empire 
were  affembled.  As  foon  as  the  Inca  joined 
them,  the  ftandard  of  war  was  erefted;  and 
in  a  fhort  time*all  the  fighting  men  ,  from  the 
confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili , 
were  in  arms.  Many  Spaniards  living  fecurely 
on  the  fettlements  allotted  them,  were  maf- 
facred.  Several  detachments,  as  they  marched 
carelefly  through  a  country  which  feemed  to  be 
tamely  fubmiflive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut 
off  to  a  man.  An  army  amounting  (if  we  may 
believe   the  Spanifh   writers)  to  two  hundred 
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thoufand  men  ,  attacked  Cuzco  ,  which  the 
three  brothers  endeavoured  to  defend, with  only 
one  hundred  and  feventy  Spaniards,  Another 
formidable  body  inveiled  Lima ,  and  kept  the 
governor  clofely  fhut  up.  There  was  no  longer 
any  communication  between  the  two  cities; 
the  numerous  forces  of  the  Peruvians  fpreading 
over  the  country  intercepted  every  meifenger; 
and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were 
equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of  their 
countrymen,  each  l)oded  the  worft  concerning 
the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  themfelves 
were  only  perfons  who  had  furvived  the 
general  extinftion  of  the  Spanifh  name  in 
Peru,   d) 

Siege  of  Cueco» 

It  was  at  Cuzco ,  where  the  Inca  command- 
ed in  perfon,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their 
ehief  effort.  During  nine  months  they  carried 
6n  the  fiege  with  inceifant  ardour,  and  in  va- 
rious forms  ;  and  though  they  difplayed  not 
the  fame  undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican 
warriors ,  they  condufted  fome  of  their  opera- 
tions in  a  manner  which  difcovered  greater 
fagacity,  and  a  genius  more  fufceptible  of  im- 
provement in  the  military  art.  They  not  only 
ebferved  the  advantages   which  the  Spaniards 

4)  Vega.  p.  II.  Kb.n.c.  28.  Zarate,  lib,  iil.c.  3.  Cieea  de 
Leou  ,  c.  82.  Gomara  Hift.  c  155.  Herrera,  dec*  5. 
lib.  viii.   c.  5, 
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derived  from  their  difcipline  and  their  weapons, 
but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  former, 
and  turn  the  latter  againft  them.  They  armed 
a  confiderable  body  of  their  braveft  warriom 
with  the  fwords  ,  the  fpears,  and  bucklers  ^ 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spanifh  foU 
diers  whom  they  had  cut  off  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Thefe  they  endeavoured  to  mar* 
fbai  in  that  regular  compaft  order  ,  to  which 
experience  had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniards 
were  indebted  for  their  irrefiftible  force  in 
a6tion.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spa- 
nifh mufkets,  and  had  acquired  fkill  and  refolu* 
tion  enough  to  ufe  them.  A  few  of  the  bold- 
eft ,  among  whom  was  the  Inca  himfelf,  were 
mounted  on  the  horfes  which  they  bad  taken, 
and  advanced  brifkly  to  the  charge  like  Spanifh 
cavaliers ,  with  their  lances  in  the  reft.  It 
was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than 
by  thofe  imperfeft  eflays  to  imitate  European 
arts  and  employ  European  arms ,  that  the  Peru-* 
vlans  annoyed  the  Spaniards,  e)  In  fpite  of 
the  valour,  heightened  by  defpair,  with  which 
the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco ,  Manco. 
Capac  recovered  poiTefllon  of  one  half  of  his 
capital,  and  before  the  Spaniards  could  drive 
bim  out  of  it,  they  loft  Juan  Pizarro,  the  beft 
beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  {om% 
other  perfons  of  note.      Worn  out  with   tb.^ 

«>  $^e  NOTE  XU. 
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fatigue  of  inceflant  duty,  diftreffed  with  wftut 
of  provifions,  and  defpairing  of  being  able  any 
longer  to  refift  an  enemy  whofe  numbers  daily 
increafedythe  foldiers  became  impatient  to  adandon 
Cnzco,in  hopes  either  of  joining  their  countrymen, 
if  any  of  them  yet  furvived,  Gr*  of  forcing  their 
way  to  the  fea ,  and  finding  fome  means  of  ef- 
caping  from  a  country  which  had  been  fo  fatal 
to  the  Spanifh  name,  f)  While  they  were 
brooding  over  thofe  defponding  thoughts  which 
their  officers  laboured  in  vain  to  difpel,  Almagra 
appeared  fuddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuzco. 

Arrival  of  Almagro,  and  motives  of  bis  cdndaft. 

The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  A.lmagro  con- 
cerning the  general  infurreftion  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans, were  fuch  as  would  have   induced  him, 
without   hefitation  to   relinquifh  the  conqueft 
of  Chill,  and  haften  to  the  aid  of  his  country- 
men.    But  in  this^  refolution  he  was  confirmed 
by  a  motive  lefs  generous^  but  more  iutereft- 
ing.    By  the  fame  meflenger  who  brought  hiiii 
Intelligence  of  the   Inca's  revolt,  he  received 
the  royal  patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili/ 
and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiftiop.  Upou 
confidering  the  tenor  of  it ,  he  deemed  it  mani- 
feft beyond  contradiftion ,  that  Cazco  lay  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he 

f)  Herreri,  dec.  5.  lib»   viii.  c.  4, 
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was  equalljT  folicitous  tp  prevent  the  Peruvians 
from  recovering  poffeflion  of  their  capital,  and 
to  wreft  it  out  of  i;he  hands  of  the  Pizarros. 
From  impatience  to  accomplifh  both,  h&  yen- 
ttifed  to  return  by  a  new  route;  and  in  march«^ 
ifig  through  the  fandy  plains  on  the  coaft^ 
he  fuffered^  from  heat  and  drought ,  calamities 
of  a  new  fpecies ,  hardly  inferior  to  thofe  ia 
which  he  had  been  involved  by  cold  and  famine 
on  the  fummits  of  the  Andes. 

His  operations. 

His  arrival  at  Cuzco  (1537O  was  in  a  critical 
moment.  The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  him  >vith  equal  folicitude..  The 
former ,  as  he  did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  pre- 
tenfions  ,  were  at  a  lofs  whether  to  welcome 
him  as  a  deliverer  ,  or  to  .  take  precautions 
againft  him  as  an  enemy.  The  latter,  knowing 
the  points  in  conteft  between  him  and  his  coun- 
trymen ,  flattered  themfelves  that  they  had 
more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  operations. 
Almagro  himfelf ,  unacquainted  with  the  detail 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  his  ah- 
fence  9  and  folicitous  to  learn  theprecife  pofture 
of  affairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  flowly, 
and  with  great  circumfpeftion.  Various  ne- 
gociations  with  both  parties  were  fet  on  foot; 
The  Inca  cpndu&ed  them  on  his  part  with  much 
addrefs.  At  firft  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
friendfhip  of  Almagro;  and  after  many  fruitlefs 
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overtures,  defpairing  of  any  cordial  union  with 
a  Spaniard ,  he  attacked  him  by  furprife  with  a 
numerous  body  of  chofen  troops.  But  the  Spa- 
nifh  difcipline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted 
fiiperiority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulfed  w^th 
fuch  flaughter,  that  a  great  part  of  their  army 
difperfedy  and  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gatec 
of  Cuzco  without  interruption. 

Takes  pofTeflion  of  Cozco. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to 
make  head  againft  the  Peruvians ,  direfted  all 
their  attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and 
took  meafures  to  obftruft  his  entry  into  the 
capital.  Prudence,  however,  reftrained  both 
parties  for  fome  time  from  turning  their  armg 
againft  one  another,  while  furrounded  by  com- 
mon enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutuat 
flaughter.  Different  fchemes  of  accommodation 
were  propofed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive 
the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The 
genrerous ,  open ,  aifable  temper  of  Almagro 
gained  many  adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who 
were  difgufted  with  their  harfh  domineering 
.  manners.  Encouraged  by  this  defe^ion,  he 
advanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  furprifed 
the  centinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and 
invefting  the  houfe  where  the  two  brothers 
refided,  compelled  them,  after  an  obftinate 
defence,  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Almagro's 
daim  of  jurifdi&ion  over  Cuzco  was  univerfally 

acknow- 
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acknowledged  y    and   a  form   of  adminiftration 
eftablifhed  in  his  name,  g) 

CivU  war»  «Qd  firn|  fucceff  of  Almigro. 

•  Two  or  three  perfons  only  were  killed  in 
this  firft  aft  of  civil  hoftility;   but  it  was  foon 
followed  by  fcenes  more  bloody.     Francis  Pi- 
zarro  having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had 
in  veiled  Lima,  and  received  fome  confiderablp 
reinforcements  from  Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua, 
ordered  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado,  to  march  to  Cuzco,  in 
hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,    if  the^y   and 
their  garrifon  were   not  already  cut  off  by  the 
Peruvians.     This  body,  which,  at  that   period 
of  the  Spanifh  power  in  America ,  muft  be  deem- 
ed   confiderable  force  ,    advanced  near    to  the 
capital  before   they  knew   that    they   had  any 
enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to  encoun- 
ter.    It  was  with  aftonifhment  that    they  be- 
held their  countrymen  polled  on  the  banks  of 
the    river  Abancay  to    oppofe    their   progrefs. 
Almagro,  however,  wifhed  rather  to  gain  than 
to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promiles 
endeavoured  to  feduce  their  leader.     The  fidcf- 
lity  of  Alvarado  remained  unfhaken ;  but  his  ta- 
lents for  war  were   not    equal  to   his  virtue. 
Almagro  amufed  him  with  various  movements, 
of  which  he\did  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 

g)  Zftrake,  lib.  Hi.  c«4*     Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  39*     CjomK- 
ra  Hi(V.c.    134*     Herrera,   dec.  6^     ,Ub*  ii.  c.  l-5» 
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while  a  large  detachment  of  chofen  foldiers  palTed 
the  river  by  night ,  fell  upon  bis  camp  (July  la. 
X537.)  ^y  furprife,  broke  his  troopsbefore  they 
had  time  to  form^  and  took  him  prifoner^  tq- 
gjether  with  his  principal  of&cers.  h) 

bat  idoes  not  improve  his  advantages. 

* 

,By  the  fudden  rout  of  this  body ,  the  con- 
teft  between  the  two  rivals  muft  have  been  de- 
cided 5  if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to 
improve  as  how  to  gain  a  viftory.  RodrigQ 
Orgognez ,  an  officer  of  great  abilities ,  -  who 
having  ferved  under  the  conftable  Bourbon  , 
when  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to  Rome,  had 
been  accuftomed  to  bold  and  decifive  meafures , 
advifed  him  inftantly  to  iffue  orders  for  putting 
to  deat^  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarros ,  AU 
varado ,  and  a  few  other  perfons  whom  he  could 
not  hope  to  gain ,  and  to  march  dire&ly  with 
his  viftorious  troops  to  Lima,  before  the  go- 
vernor had  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But 
Almagro,  though  he  difcerned  at  once  the  uti- 
lity Qf^  the  counfel,  and  had  courage  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution ,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
influenced  by  fentiments  unlike  thofe  of  a  fol- 
dier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  fervice,  and  by 
fcruples  which  fuited  -  not  the  chief  of  a  party 
who  had  drawn  his  fword  in  civil  war.  Feelings 
of  humanity  reftrained  him  from  fhedding  the 

h)  Zarate,  lib.  iii.   c*  6*     Goxn.  Hift.  c.    138.  Vega,  p.  J  I. 
lib.  ii.  c.33,34«     Htrrera.,  .4ac,   6,  lib,  ii«  q,  ^, 
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bload  of  his  opponents  and  the  dread  of  being 
deemed  a  rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering  a 
province  which  the  king  had  allotted  to  another. 
Though  he  knew  that  arms  muft  terminate  the 
difpute  between  him  and  Pizatro ,  and  refolved 
riot  to  fhun  that  mode  of  decifiofi,  yet,  with 
a  timid  delicacy  prepofterous  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture ,  he  was  fo  felicitous  that  his  rival  fhould 
be  confidered  as  the  aggreffor,  that  he  iharch- 
ed  quietly  back  to  Cuzco  ,  to  wait  his  ap- 
proach, i) 

Diftrcfs  of  Piztrro. 

Pizarro  was  ftill  unacquainted  with  all  the 
interefting  events  which  had  happened  near 
Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagro's  return ,  of  the 
lofs  of  the  capital,  of  the  death  of  one  bro- 
ther, of  the  imprifonment  of  the  other  two, 
an4  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brought 
to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  misfortunes 
almoft  overwhelmed  a  fpirit  which  had  conti- 
imed  firm  and  ereft  under  the  rudeft  fhojks  of 
adverfity. 

i  His  artful  conduft. 

But  the  necefllty  of  attending  to  his  own 
fafety,  as  well  as  the  defire  of  revenge,  pre- 
ferved  him  from  finking  under  it.  He  took 
meafures  for  both   with  his  wotited  fagacity, 

E  z 

i)  Herrern,  dec.  6,  lib*  ii*  c.  lo'  >  II. 
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As  he  had  the  command  of  the  fea-coaft^  and 
e^tpefted  confiderable  fupplies  both  of  men  and. 
military  ftores,  it  was  no  lefs  his  intereft.  to 
gain  time,  and  to  avoid  adion,  than  it  was 
that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  operations ,  and 
bring  the  conteft  to  a  fpeedy  iffue.  He  had 
recourfe  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly  praftifed 
with  fuccefs ,  and  Almagro  was  again  weak 
enough  to  fntfer  himfelf  to^  be  amufed  with  a 
profpedi:  of  terminating  their  differences  by  fome 
amicable  accommodation.  By  varying  his  over- 
tures f  and  fbifting  his  ground  as  often  as  it 
fuited  his  purpofe,  fometimes  feeming  to  yield 
every  thing  which  his  rival  could  defire ,  and 
then  retracing  all  that  he  bad  granted,  Pi« 
zarro  dexteroufly  protraAed  the  negociation  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  though  every  day  was  pre- 
cious  to  Almagro ,  feveral  months  elapfed  with- 
out coming  to  any  final  agreement.  While 
the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  officers 
with  whom  he  confulted,  was  occupied  in  de- 
tefting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions 
of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado 
found  means  to  corrupt  the  foldiers  to  whofe 
cuftody  they  were  committed ,  and  not  only 
made  their  efcape  themfelves,  but  perfuaded 
fixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded  them 
to  accompany  their  flight,  k)  Fortune  having 
thus   delivered    one  of  his  brothers,    the   go«« 

k)  ZarAtf  ,  lib*    iii.  c    g.     Hcrrcra,   dec.  6.    lifc.  ii.  c,  14* 
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vcrnor  fcrupled  not  at  one  aft  of  perfidy  more 
to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  other.  He  pro- 
pofedy  that  every  point  in  controverfy  between 
Almagro  and  himfelf  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the 
decifion  of  their  fovereign ;  that  until  his  award 
was  known ,  each  fhould  retain  undiilurbed 
poffeffion  of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
DOW  occupied;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  fhould 
be  fet  at  liberty ,  and  return  inftantly  to  Spain » 
together  with  the  officers;;  whom  Almagro  pur- 
pofed  to  fend  thither  to  reprefent  the  juftice  of 
his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  defign  of  Pizarro 
was  in  tiiofe  propofitions,  and  familiar  as  his 
artifices  might  now  have  been  to  bis  opponent, 
Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to  in- 
fatuation ,  relied  on  his  fincerity ,  and  conclud- 
ed an  agreement  on  thefe  terms.  1) 

His  preparations  for  war. 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  reco- 
rered  his  liberty ,  the  governor,  no  longer  fet- 
tered in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his 
brother's  life,  threw  ofi"  every  difguife  which 
his  concern  for  it  had  obliged  him  to  aflume. 
The  treaty  was  forgotten ;  paqifick  and  conciliat- 
iBg  meafures  were  no  more  mentioned;  it  was 
in  the  field,  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in 
the  cabinet;  by  arms,  and  not  by  negociation; 
that   it  muft  now   be  determined  who  fhould 

1)   Herrera,    dec.    6i   lib*   lii*    e.    9.     Zarate ,    lib.  ii:.   c*  9* 
GomaraHift.  c«  140*     Vega,  p.  II.  lib,  ii*  c.  35* 
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be  mafter  of  Peru.     The  rapidity  of  his  prepa- 
rations fuited  fuch  a  decifive,refolution.    Seven 
hundred  men    were   foon  ready    to   march  to- 
wards Cuzco.  The  command  of  thefe  was  given 
(1538.)  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom  he  could 
perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  moft 
violent  fchemes,  as  they  were  urged  on,  not 
only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  family  rivaU 
fbip  ,  but  animated  with    the    defire    of  vent 
geance ,  excited  by  recolleftion  of  their  own  re*  ' 
cent   difgrace  and  fuiferings.     After  an  unfac-f 
cefsful  attempt  to  crofs   the  mountains  in  the 
direft  road    between    Lima    and  Cuzco,    they 
marched  towards  the  fouth  along  the  coaft  as 
far  as   Nafca,    and  then   turning   to   the  left, 
penetrated  through  the  defiles  in  that  branch 
of  the  Andes  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
capital.      Aimagro,    inftead    of    hearkening  to 
fome  of  his  oificers,   who   advifed    him  to  at- 
tempt   the    defence   of   thofe    difficult    paffes, 
waited  the'  approach  of  the  en^my   in  the  plain 
of  Cuzco.      Two  reafons  feem  to  have  inducec} 
him  to  take  this  refolution.  His  followers  amount- 
ed     hardly  to      five    hundred  ,    and  he   was 
afraid  of  weakening   fuch  a  feeble  body  ,    by 
fending  any  detachment  towards  the  mountains. 
His    cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the     adverfe 
party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and   it 
was  only    in  an  open    country   that  he  could 
avail  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 
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His  «miy  marches  td  Cuzco. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  ob- 
ftruftion,  but  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of 
the  defert  and  horrid  regions  through  which 
they  marched.  Asfoon  as  they  reached  the  plain  ^ 
both  faftioofi  were  equally  impatient  to  bring 
this  long  protracted  contell  to  an  iiTue.  Though 
countrymen  and  friends,  the  fubjefts  of  the 
fame  fovereign ,  and  each  witH  the  royal  ftandard 
difplayed ;  and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains 
that  furrounded  the  plain  in  which  they  were 
drawn  iip,  covered  with  a  vaft  multitude  of 
Indians  >  aiTembled  to  enjoy  the  fpeftacle  of 
their  mutual  carnage,  and  prepared  to  attack 
whatever  party  remained  mafter  of  the  field,  fo 
fell  and  implacable  was  the  rancodr  which  ha4 
taken  pofleffion  of  every  breaft,  that  not  one 
pacifick  counfel,  not  a  fingle  overture  towards 
accommodation  proceeded  from  either  fide.  Un-«. 
fortunately  for  Almagro,  he  wa$  fo  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  fervice,  to  which  his  ad- 
vanced age  was  unequal,  that,  at  this  crifis  of 
his  fate,  he  could  not  exert  his  wonted  aftivity ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  ctf 
his  troops  to  Orgogn^z ,  who ,  though  an  offi- 
cer of  great  merit,  did  not  pqflefs  the  fame 
afcendant  either  over  the  fpirit  or  affeftiott  of 
the  foldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had  long 
been  accuftomed  to  follow  and  revere. 
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Almagro  defeated  and  taken.  April   s6.  1538. 

The  conflift  was   fierce,    and  maintained  i 
by  each  party   with    equal  courage.      On  the  ^ 
fide  of  Almagro,  were  more  veteran  foldiers, 
and   a  larger  proportion  of   cavalry;  but  theft 
were  counterbalanced  by   Pizarro's -fuperiority 
in  numbers,    and  by  two  companies  of  well- 
difciplined  mufketeers ,  which ,  on  receiving  an 
account  of    the   inforredion    of   the   Indians, 
the  emperor  had  fent  from  Spain,  m)  As  the 
life  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the 
adventurers  in  America, n)  haftily  equipped  for 
fervice ,  at  their  own  expence*,  this  fmall  band 
of  foldiers,  regularly  trained  and  armed,  was 
a  novelty  in  Peru ,  and  decided  the  fate  pf  the 
'day.     Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  and  well-fuftained  fire  bore  down  horfe 
and  foot  before  it;    and  Orgognez,    while  he 
endeavoured  to  rally  and  animate  his  troops, 
having  received  a  dangerous  wound ,  the  rout 
became   general.     .The  barbarity  of    the   con- 
querors ftained  the  glory  which  they  acquired  by 
this  complete  viftory.     The  violence   of  civil 
rage  hurried  on   fome  to  flaughter  their  coun- 
trymen with  indifcriminate  cruelty;  the  mean- 
nefs  of  private  revenge  inftigated  others  to  fingle 
out  individuals  as  the    objefts   of  their   ven- 
geance.    Orgognez  and  feveral  officers  of  dlT^ 


m)  Herrera»  dec.   6*  lib*  iii,  c,  S* 
m)  Zarate,  lib.  iii,  c.  8. 
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tinftion  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood  ;  above* 
a  hundred  and  forty  foldiers  fell  in  the  field; 
a  lar^e  proportion ,  where  the  number  of  com- 
batants were  few,  and  the  heat  of  the  conteft 
foon  over.  Almagro,  though  fo  feeble  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horfe,  had 
infifted  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an  emi-  ' 
nence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle. 
¥rom  thence,,  in  the  utmoft  agitation  of  mind, 
he  viewed  the  various  movements ,  of  both  par- 
ties, and  at  laft  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his 
own  troops,  with  all  the  paffionate  indignation 
of  a  veteran  leader  long  accuftomed  to  viftory. 
He  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight ,  but 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  guarded  with  the 
ftrifteft  vigilance,  o) 

The  Indians,  inftead  of  executing  the  re- 
folution  which  they  had  formed,  retired  quiet- 
ly after  the  battle  was  over;  and  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  ftriking 
inftance  of  the  wonderful  afcendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants^ 
than  that  after  feeing  one  of  the  contending 
parties  ruined  and  difperfed,  and  the  other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had  not  courage 
to  fall  upon  their  enemies,  \vhen  fortune  pre- 
fented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with 
fuch  advantage,  p) 

o)  Zarate,  lib.  iii,  c.  ll.  I3»  V«ga ,  p.  II.  lib,  ii.  c.  36-38. 

Herrera,  dec*  6.  lib,  Iii.  c.     Xo  -  j|2«  lib.  iv,  c.   1-6* 
p)  Zarate ,  lib.   iii.  c«  11,  Vega  ,  p,  II.  lib.  11.  c.   38^ 
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New    expeditions. 

Cuico  was  pillagedby  the  viftorions  troops, 
who  found  there  a  con fiderable  booty,  confid- 
ing partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  trea- 
fures,  and  partly  of  the  wealth  amaffed  by 
their  antagonifts  from  the  fpoils  of  Peiu  and 
Chili.  But  fo  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the 
bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it,  fall 
below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompence  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable' to  gratify  fuch  extra- 
vagant expeftdtioTis,  had  recourfe  to  the  fame 
expedient  which  his  brother  had  employed  on 
a  fimilar  occafion ,  and  endeavoured  to  find  oc- 
cupation for  this  turbulent  affuming  fpirit,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  itito  open 
mutiny.  With  this  view,^  he  encouraged  his 
rnoft  aftive  officers  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
and  reduftion  of  various  provinces  which  had 
not  hitherto  fdbmitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
•very  ftandard  erefted  by  the  leaders  who  un- 
dertook  any  of  thofe  new  expeditions,  volun- 
teers reforted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar 
to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro's  foldiers  join- 
ed them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fatisfaftion 
of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity 
of  his  difcontented  friends,  and  the  dread  of 
his  ancient  enemies,  q) 


q)Zarate,    lib.  iii.  c^  i%,  Gomara  HUt.  c.  141.  Herrera*  dee. 
6*  lib.  iv*  c*  7« 
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Almagro  tried ,    condemned ,  and  put  to  death. 

Almagro  himfelf  remained  for  feveral  months 
in  cuftody,  under  all  the  anguifh  of  fufpence. 
For  although  his    doom  was  determined  by  the 
Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their 
bands  9  prudence  conftrained  them  to  defer  gra- 
tifying their  vengeance  ,  until  the  foldiefrs  who 
had  ferved  under  him ,   as  well  as  feveral  of 
th6ir   own   followers  in  whom  ^they  could   not 
prefeftly  confide ,  had  left  Cu^co,      As  foon  as 
they  fet  out    upon,  their  different  expeditions , 
Almagro  was  impeached   of  treafon,  formally 
tried  ,    and   condemned  to   die.     The  fentence 
aftonifhed  him ,  and  though  he  had  often  braved 
death  with  undaunted  fpirit   in   the  field  ,  its 
approach  undjer  this  ignominious  forms  appalled 
him  fo  much  ,    that  he  had  recourfe  to  abjeft 
fupplications  ,    unworthy   of  his  former    fame. 
He  befought  the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  an- 
cient friendChip  between  their  brother  and  him, 
and  how  much  he  had  coiltributed  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  their  family;  he  reminded  them  of  the 
humanity  with  which  ,  in  oppofition  to  the  re- 
peated remonftrances  of  his  own  moft  attached 
friends,  he  had  fpared  their  lives  when  he  had 
them  in  his  power ;  he  conjured  them  to  pity 
his  age   and   infirmities  ,  and  to  fuffer  him  to 
pafs  the  wretched  remainder  of  his  days  in  be- 
wailing his  crimes  ,  and  in  making  his  peace 
with  Heaven,     The  intreaties ,   fays  a  Spanifh 
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hiftorian,  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved,  touched 
many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears  from 
many  a  hard  eye.  But  the  brothers  remained 
inflexible.  As  foon  as  Aimagro  knew  his  fate 
to  be  inevitable  ,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity 
and  fortitude  of  a  veteran.  He  was  ftrangled 
in  a  prifon,  and  afterwards  publickly  beheaded. 
(1538.)  He  fuffered  in  the  feventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  womaa 
of  Panama ,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a prifoner 
in  Lima ,  he  named  as  fucceffor  to  his  govern- 
ment, purfuant  to  a  power  which  the  emperor 
had  granted  him.  r) 

Deliberations  of  the   court  of  Spain   concerning  the  ftate  of 
Peru*  -X 

As,  during  the  civil  diflenttons  in  Peru 
all  intercourfe  with  Spain  was  fufpended ,  the 
detail  of  the  extraordinary  tranfaftions  there  did 
not  foon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for 
the  victorious  fadion,  the  firft  intelligence  wa» 
brought  thither  by  fome  of  Almagro^s  officers, 
who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of  their 
caufe,  and  they  related  what  had  happened, 
with  every  circumftance  unfavourable  to  Pizarro 
and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition ,  their  breach 
of  the  moft  folemn  engagements,  their  violence 
and  cruelty  were  painted  'vt^ith  all  the  malignity 
and   exaggeration  of  party-hatred.     Ferdinand 

r)  Zarate,  lib,  iii.  c«.l3.  Gomtra  Hift.  c.   141.  Vega,  p.  ir« 
lib»  ii.  c*  39.     Herrera »    dec.  6*  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  lib*  v*  c«  l. 
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Pizarro,  who  arrived  foon  after  and  appeared 
in  court  with  extraordinary  fplendor,  endeavour- 
ed to  eflace  the  impreffion  which  their  ac- 
cufations  had  made,  and  to  juftify  his  brother 
and  himfelf  by  reprefenting  Almagro  as  the  ag- 
grelTor.  The  emperor  and  his  minifters  though 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contend* 
ing  faftions  was  moft  criminal,  clearly  difcern- 
cd  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  diflentions.  It 
was  obvious ,  that  while  the  leaders ,  entrufted: 
with  the  conduft  of  two  infant  colonies,  em- 
ployed the^arms  which  fhould  have  been  turned 
againft  the  common  enemy,  in  deftroying  one 
another,  all  attention  to  the  publick  good  muft 
ceafe^^^nd  there  was  reafon  to  dread  that  the 
Indians  might  improve  the  advantage  which  the 
difamon  of  the  Spaniards  prefented  to  them, 
and  extirpate  both  the  viftors  and  vanquifhed. 
Bat  the  evil  was  more  apparent  than  the  re- 
medy. Where  the  information  which  had  been 
received  was  fo  defeftive  and  fufpicious,  and 
the  fcene  of  aftion  fo  remote,  it  was  almoft 
impoilible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduft  that 
ought  to  be  followed ;  and  before  any  plan  that 
fhould  be  approved  of  in  Spkin  could  be  carried 
into  execution;  the  Situation  of  the  parties, 
and  the  circumflances  of  affairs,  might  alter  fo 
entirely  as  to  render  its  effeft  extremely  per- 
nicious* 
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Vaca  de    Cafhro  fcnt  .thither  with  ample  powers* 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  fend  a 
perfon  to  Peru ,  vefted  with  extenfive  and  dif- 
cretionary  power,  who,  after  viewing  delibe- 
rately the  pofture  of  aflFairs  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  enquiring  upon  the  fpot  into  the  conduft, 
of  the  different  leaders,  fnould  be  authorifed 
to  eftablifh  the  government  in  that  form  which 
he  deemed  moft  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the 
parent  ftate,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
The  man  felefted  for  this  importauft  charge  was 
Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caiftro,  a  judge  in  the  court 
of  royal  audience  at  Valladolid;  and  his  abili- 
ties, integrity,  and  fitmnefs,  juftified  the 
choice.  His  inftruflions,  though  ample,  were 
not  fuch  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  operations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  different  afpeft  of  affairs,  he  had 
power  to  take  upon  him  different  charafters. 
If  he  found  the  governor  ftill  alive,  he  was  to 
affume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and 
to  guard  againft  giving  any  juft  caufe  of  offence 
to  a  man  who  had  merited  fo  highly  of  his 
country.  But  if  Pizarro  were  dead,  he  was 
entrufted  with  a  commiffion  that  he  might  then 
produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
ceffor  in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  atten- 
tion to  Pizarro ,  however,  feems[to  have  flow- 
ed rather  from  dread  of  his  power,  than 
from  any  approbation  of  his  meafures ;   for  at 
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the  very  time  that  the  court  feemed  fo  folici^ 
tous  not  to  irritate  him ,  his  brother  Ferdinand 
was  arretted  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  pri- 
fon,  where  he  remained  above  twenty  years,  s) 

Pizarro  divides  Peru  IHDODg  his  followers* 

While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing  for 
his  voyage,  events  of  great  moment  happened 
in  Peru,  The  governor,  confidering  himfelf, 
apoh  the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled 
poffelTor  of  that  vafl  empire,  proceeded  to  par- 
cel out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors;  and 
had  this  divifion  been  made  with  any  degree  of 
impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
had  to  beftow,  was  fufficient  to  have  gratified 
his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his  enemies. 
But  Pizarro  condufted  this  tranfaftion,  not 
with  the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  atten- 
tive to  difcover  and  to  reward  merit,  hut  with 
the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party  leader.  Large 
diftrifts,  in  parts  of  the  country  moft  culti- 
vated and  populous,  were  fet  apart  as  his  own 
property  ,  or  granted  to  his  brothers »  his  ad- 
herents and  favourites.  To  others,  lots  lefs 
valuable  and  inviting  were  affigned.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Almagro ,  amongft  whom  were  many 
of  the  original  adventurers  to  whofe  valour 
and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for   hia 

I)  Goroara  Hift.  €♦  142.  Vega,      p.  il.  lib,  ii.c,  40,  Herrera, 
dec,  6.  lib,  viii.  c.  10,  II.  lib.x«t:»I, 
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fucccfs,  were  totally  excluded  from  any  por- 
tion in  thofe  lands ,  towards  the  acquifition  of 
which  they  had  contributed  fo  largely.  As 
the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  an  immode- 
rate value  upon  his  own  fervices,  and  the 
idea  of  each  concerning  the  recompence  due  ta 
them  role  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height 
ift  proportion  as  their  conquefts  extended ,  all 
who  were  difappointed  in  their  expeftations 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  rapacioufnefs  aiid 
partiality  of  the  governor.  The  partifans  of 
Almagro  murmured  in  fecret^  and  meditated 
revenge,  t) 

Progrefs  of  the  Spaniili  arnis» 

Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America  had  been  lince  Pizarro  landed  in 
Peru  ,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet 
fatisfied.  The  officers,  to  whom  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  different  detach- 
ments, penetrated  into  feveral  new  provinces^ 
and  though  feme  of  them  were  expofed  to  great 
hardfbips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes ,  and  others  fuffered  diftrefs  not  inferior 
amidft  the  woods  and  marfhes  of  the  plains  » 
they  made  difcoveries  and  conquefts  which  ex- 
tended their  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  added  to  their  power.  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
realTumed  Almagro's  fcheme  of  invading  Chili, 
and  not\f  ithftanding  the  fortitude  of  the  natives 

in 

0  VcgS)  p.  Ill  lib*  iii*  c*  9*     Htrrera,  dec  6*  lib.  viii.  c.  5* 
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in  defending  their  poiTeffions,  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  country ,  that  he 
founded  the  city^of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  be* 
ginning  to  theeilabiifhment  of  theSpanifhdomi-* 
nion  in  that  province,  u) 

Remarkable  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro. 

But  of  all  the  enterprizes  undertaken  about 
this  period  ,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the 
moft  rftnarkable.  The  governor,  who  feems 
to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in  Peru  fhould 
poffefs  any  ftation  of  diftinguifhed  eminence  or 
authority  but  thofe  of  his  own  family  ,  had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito, 
of  his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appoint- 
ed  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  the  government 
of  it;  He  inftrufted  him  to  attempt  the  dif- 
covery  and  conqueft  of  the  country  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Andes,  which,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinna- 
mon and  other  valuable  fplces.  Gonzalo,  not 
inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and 
no  lefs  ambitious  of  acquiring  diftinftion ,  eager- 
ly engaged  in  thi^  difficult  fervice.  He  fet  out 
from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom  werehorfe- 
men ,  with  four  thoufand  Indians  to  carry  their 
provifions.  In  forcing  their  way  through  the 
defiles, or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excef^ 

u)  Zarate,  lib*  iil.  c.  13.     Ovalle,  lib.  ii.  c.  j.  &6. 
ROBBRMON  Vol.  III.  F 
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of  cold  and  fatigue  >  to  neither  of  which  they 
-were  accuftomed  ,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
patt  of  their  wretched  attendants.  The  Spaniards, 
though  more  robuft,  and  inured  to  a  variety  of 
climates  y  fulFered  confiderably  ,  and  loft  fome 
men  ;  but  when  they  defcended  into  the 
low  country  their  diftrefs  incrcafed.  During 
two  months  it  rained  inceffantly,  without  any 
interval  of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry 
their  clothes,  x)  The  vaft  plains  upon^which 
they  were  now  entering  ,  either  altogether 
without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the  rudeft 
and  leaft  indaftrious  tribes  in  the  New  World  ,- 
yielded  little  fubfiftence.  They  could  not  ad-» 
vance  a  ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through 
woods  ,  or  n[iade  it  through  marches.  Such 
inceifant  toil  ,  and  continual  fcarcity  of  food, 
feem  nfiore  than  fufiicient  to  have  exhaufted  and 
difpirited  any  troops.  But  the  fortitude  and 
perfeverance  of  Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth  cen^ 
tury  were  infuperable.  AUtired  by  frequent 
but  falfe  accounts  of  rich  countries  before  them, 
they  perfifted  in  ftruggling  on,  until  they  reach- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo  ,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  whofe  waters  pour  into  the  Mara-, 
gnon,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There, 
wuth  infinite  labour,  they  built  a  bark  ,  which 
they  expefted  would  prove  of  great  utility ,  in 
conveying  them  over  rivers)  in  procuring  provi- 

x)    Zarate ,  lib.  iv.   c.  2, 
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iiohs  ,  and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  was 
manned  with  fifty  foldi^rs  /  under  the  command 
of  Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank 
*"to  Pizarro.  The  ftream  carried  them  down  with 
fuch  rapidity  ,  that  they  were  foon  far  a  head 
of  their  countrymen ,  wHo  followed  flowly  and 
with  difficulty  by  land; 

Deferted  by  Orellana, 

At  thi&  diftaiice  from  his  cdmmander,  Orel- 
lana ,  a  young  man  ,  of  an  afpiring  mind ,  began 
to  fancy  himfelf  independent  ,  and  tranfported 
with  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  age,  he 
formed  the  fcheme  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  as  a 
difcoverer,  by  following  the  courfe  of  the  Ma- 
i^gnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by  fur- 
veying  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flows. 
This  fcheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was 
treacherous.  For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  having  vioiated  his  duty  to  his  com- 
mander, and  with  having  abandoned  his  fellow- 
foldiers  in  a  pathlefs  defert,  where  they  had 
hardly  any  I^pes  of  fuccefs ,  or  even  of  fafety, 
but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice  which 
they  expefted  from  the  bark,  his  crime  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having 
ventured  upon  a  navigation  of  near  two  thoufand 
leagues,  through  unknown  nations,  in  a  veffel 
haftily  conftrufted,  with  green  timber ,  and  by 

F  a 
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very  unflLilful  hands ,  without  provifions,  with- 
out a  compafs  9  or  a  pilot  But  his  courage  and 
alacrity  fupplied  every  defeat* 

who  fails  down  the  Maragnon. 

Committing  himfelf  fearlefsly  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  ftream ,  the  Napo  bore  him  along 
to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel 
of  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it;  towards  the 
eaft,  he  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  direftion. 
He  made  frequent  defcents  on  both  fides  of  the 
river,  fometimes  feizing  by  force  of  arms  tHe 
provifions  of  the  fierce  favages  feated  on  itff  ■ 
banks  ;  and  fometimes  procuring  a  fupply  of 
food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  more  gentle 
tribes.  After  a  long  feries  of  dangers,  which 
he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of  * 
diftrefles  which  he  fupported  with  no  lefs  magna- 
nimity, he  reached  the  ocean,  y)  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  Thefe  he  likewife  fur- 
mounted,  and  got  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettlement 
in  the  ifland  Cubagua;  from  thence  he  failed 
to  Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  tr^ellers  who 
viCt  regions  unknown  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  folicitous  to  ma- 
gnify his  own  merit  ,  concurred  in  prompting 
him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage* 
He    pretended   to   have  difcovered    nations    fo" 

y)  See  NOTE  XIII. 
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rich  ,  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were  co- 
vered with  plates  of  gold ;  and  defcribed  a  re- 
publick  of  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to 
have  extended  their  dominion  over  a  cJonfider^ 
able  traft  of  the  fertile  plains  which  hp  had 
vifited.  Extravagant  as  thofe  tales  were ,  they 
gave  rife  to  an  opinion  ,  that  a  region  abound- 
ing with  gold,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
El  Dorado,  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were 
to  be'found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and 
fuch  '  is  the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe 
what  is  wonderful  that  it  has  been  (lowly 
and  with  difficulty  that  reafon  and  obfervatipa 
have  exploded  thofe  fables.  The  voyage,  how-^ 
ever  ,  even  when  ftripped  of  every  romantick 
embellifhement  ,  deferves  to  be  recorded  ,  not 
only  as  one  pf  the  moft  memorable  occurrences 
in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  lirft  event 
which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  im- 
inenfe  regions  that  ftretch  eaftward  frpm  the 
Andes  to  the  ocean,  z) 


No  words  can  defcribe  the  cpnfternation  of 
Pizarro,  when  he  did  not!  find  the  bark  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he 
had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would 

z)  Zarate,  lib.  it.  c.  4.  Gomara  Htft.  c.  86*  Vega,  p.  ii. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4.  tierrera  ,  dec.  6.  lib.  ix.  c.  ^  -  5.  RodiU' 
^uez  Ci  Marag^noa  y  Amazonas,  lib,  i,  c^  3, 
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t 

not  allow  bimfelf  to  fufpeft  that  a  man  ,  whom 
he  had  intrufted  with  fuch  an  important  com- 
mand ,  could  be  fobafe  and  fo  unfeeling ,  a3  to 
defert  him  at  fuph  a  junfture.  But  imputing 
his  abfepce  from  the  place  cf  rendezvous  to  fome 
unknown  accident ,  he  advanced  above  fifty 
league^  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  fee  the  bark  appear 
with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At  lenght  he  came 
up  (154 1.)  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the 
courage  to  remonftrate  againft  his  perfidy.  From 
hifn  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime, 
and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own 
defperate  fit^iation ,  when  deprived  of  their  only 
refource.  The  fpirit  of  the  frotiteft  hearted  ve- 
teran funk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be 
led  back  inftantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  affumed 
an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe 
their  inclination.  But  he  was  now  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  Quito ;  and  in  that  long  march 
the  Spaniards  encountered  hardfhips  greater 
than  thofe  they  had  endured  111  their  progrefs 
outward  ,  without  the  alluring  hopes  which 
then  fpothed  and  animated  them  under  their 
fufferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed 
on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and 
horfes,  to  devour  the  moft  loathfome  reptiles, 
and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  faddjes 
and  fword- belts.  Four  thoufand  Indians ,  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards  perifhed  in  this 
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wild  difaftrous  expedition  ,  which  continued 
pear  two  years ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  abroad 
the  bark  with  0rellana,  only  fourfcore  got  back 
to  Quito.  Thefe  were  naked  like  favages,  and 
£o  emaciated  with  famine  ,  or  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
fpedtres  tl^an  of  men.  z) 

Number  of  malecontents  in   Peru, 

But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  re- 
pofe  which  his  condition  required ,  Pizarro ,  on 
entering  Quito  ,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal 
event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful 
to  him,  that  there  through  which  he  had 
paffed.  From  the  time  that  his  brother  made 
that  partial  divifion  of  his  conquefts  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro  , 
confidering  themfelves  as  profcribed  by  the 
party  in  power,  no  longer  entertained  any 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Great  num- 
bers in  defpair  reforted  to  JLima,  where  the 
houfe  of  young  Almagro  >vas  always  open 
to  them ,  and  the  flender  portion  of  his  fa- 
ther's fortune,  which  the  governor  allowed 
him  to  enjoy,  was  fpent  in  affording  then; 
fubfiftence, 


z)  Zaratc,  lib.  iv.  c.  2  -  S'  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iil.  c.  3,  4,  5, 
14.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib,  viii.  c.  7 ,  g.  lib.  ix,  c,  S  -  5. 
dec,  7.   lib.  iji.  c.  14.     Pizar,  Vanorez  llluftr,  349.  fit*. 
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Confider  young  Almagro  as   their  le^er. 

The  warm  attachment  with  which  every 
perfon  who  had  ferved  under  the  elder  Almagro 
devoted  himfelf  to  his  interefts,  .  was  quickly 
transferred  to  his  fon,  who  was  now  grown 
up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  poflefled  all 
the  qualities  which  captivate  the  affeftions  of 
foldiers*  Of  a  graceful  appearance,  dexterous 
at  all  martial  exercifes ,  bold,  open,  generous, 
he  feemed  to  be  formed  for  command;  and  as 
his  father ,  confcious  of  l?is  own  Inferiority 
from  the  total  want  of  education  ,  had  been 
extremely  attentive  to  have  him  inftrufted  in 
every  fcience  becoming  a  gentleman ;  the  ac- 
complifbments  which  he  had  acquired  heighten- 
ed the  refpeft  of  his  followers,  as  they  gave 
him  diftinftion  and  eminence  among  illiterate 
adventurers.  In  this  young  man  the  Almagrians 
found  a  point  of  union  which  they  wanted ,  and* 
looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready 
to  undertake  any  thing  for  his  advancement. 
Nor  was  affeftion  for  Almagro  their  only  in- 
citement; they  were  urged  on  by  their  own 
diftreffes.  Many  of  them,  deftitute  of  common 
neceffaries,  a)  and  weary  of  loitering  away 
life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their, 
affociates  as  had  faved  fome  r/emnant  of  their 
fortune  from  pillage  and  confifcation,  longed 
impatiently  for  an  occailon  to  exert  their  afti- 

a)  See  NOTE  XIV. 
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vity  and  courage ,  and  began  to  deliberate  how 
they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their 
mifery. 

Confpire  againft  the  life  of  Pizarro. 

Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  unob^ 
ferved ;  aiid  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard  againft  men  who^meditated  fome  def<« 
perate  deed,  and  had  refolution  to  execute  it. 
But  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his 
mind ,  or  from  contempt  of  perfons  whofe  po- 
verty feemed  to  render  their  machinations  of  little 
confequence,  he  difregarded  the  admonitions  of 
his  friends.  „  Be  in  no  pain,  "  faid  he  care- 
lefsly  ,  „  about  my  life,  it  is  perfeftly  fafe,  as 
Jong  as  every  man  in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in 
a  moment  cut  off  any  head  which  dares  to  har- 
bour a  thought  againft  it.  **  This  fecurity  gavc^ 
the  Almagrians  full  leifure  to  digeft  and  ripeJD^ 
every  part  of  their  fcheme ;  and  Juan  de  Her- 
rada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  bad  thQ 
charge  of  Almagro's  education ,  took  the  direc- 
tion of  their  confultations  ,  with  all  the  zeal, 
which  this  conne6i:ion  ipfpired  ,  and  with  all  the 
authority  which  the  afeendant  that  he  was  know9 
to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him. 

And  kill  him* 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-  fixth  of  June,  i^t 
midday,  the  feafon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe 
in  all  fultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of 
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eighteen  of  the  moft  determined  confpirators , 
fallied  out  of  Alfxiagro's  houfe  in  complete  ar- 
mour;  and  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  ad- 
vanced haftily  towards  the  governor's  palace, 
cried  out:  „  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die!  "  Their  alTociates,  warned  of  their 
motions  by  a  fignal ,  were  in  arms  at  different 
ftations  ready  to  fuppprt  them.  Though  Pi- 
zarro  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  nu*. 
nierous  train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  tnagnir- 
ficenceof  the  moft  opulent  fubjeftof  the  age  iu 
which  he  lived ,  yet  as  he  was  juft  rifen  from 
table,  and  moft  of  his  domefticks  bad  retired  to 
their  own  apartments ,  the  confpirators  palled 
through  the  two  outer  courts  of  th0  palace 
unobferved.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  th6 
ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give 
the  alarm  to  his  mafter,  who  was  converfing 
with  a  few. friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  gor 
vernor,  whofe  fieady  miifd  no  form  of  danger 
could  appal ,  ftatting  up ,  called  for  arms  9 .  and 
commanded  Francifco  de  Chaves  to  make  faft 
the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  retain 
fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prur 
dent  order ,  running  to  the  top  of  the  ftair^ 
cafe,  wildly  afked  the  confpirators  what  they 
meant,  and  wither  they  were  going?  Inftead 
of  anfwering,  they  flabbed  him  to  the  heart, 
and,  buril  into  the  hall..  Som^  of- the  perfons 
who  were  there  threw  themfelves  frpm  the 
windows ;    others  attempted  to  fly ;   and  a  few 
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drawing  their  fnvords,  followed  their  leader 
into  an  inper  apartment.  The  cpnfpirators , 
animated  with  having  thp  objeft  of  their  ven- 
geance now  in  view,  rafhed  forward  after 
them.  Pizarro ,  with  np  othfjr  arms  th^n  his 
fword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry,  an4 
fupported  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  an4 
his  little  knot  of  friends,  he  maintained  this 
unequal  conteft  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his 
paft  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful 
combatant.  „ Courage,*^  cried  be,  „  compani- 
pns  ,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe  traitor? 
repent  of  their  audacity.  "  But  the  armour  of 
the  confpirators  protefted  them,  while  every 
thruft  they  made  took  effeft.  Alcantara  fell 
dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his  other  defender^ 
were  mortally  wounded.  The  governor,  fo 
weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  bis  fword, 
and  no  longer  able  tp  parry  the  many  weapons 
furioufly  aimed  at  him ,  received  a  deadly 
thruft  full  in  his  throat,  funk  to  the  ground  | 
and  expired, 

Almagro  acknowledged  fis  his  fucceffor* 

As  foon  as  he  was  flain  ^  the  aifaifins  ran 
put  into  the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody 
fwprds,  proclaimed*  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
Above  two  hundred  of  their  aflbciates  having 
joined  them ,  they  condu6led  young  Almagro 
in  folemn  proceflion  through  the  city,  and  af- 
fembling  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens. 
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compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful 
fucceffor  to  his  father  in  his  goveri^ment.  The 
palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  ^e  houfes  of 
feveral  of  his  adherents  ,  were  pillaged  by  the 
foldiers,  who  had  the  fatisfaftion  at  once  of 
"V  being  avenged  on  their  enemies  ,  and  of  en- 
riching themfelves  by  the  fpoil$  of  thofe  through 
wbofe  hands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had  paffed.  b) 

^tw  appearances  of  difcord. 

The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  cpnfpiracy , 
as  well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of 
Almagro ,  drew  many  foldiers  to  his  ftandard. 
Every  adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  whq 
were  diflatisfied  with  Pizarro ,  and  from  the  ra- 
pacioufnefs  of  his  government  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcontents  was  con- 
fiderable,  declared  without  hefitation  in  favour 
pf  Almagro,  and  he  was  foon  at  the  head  of 
eight. hundred  of  the  moft  gallant  veterans  in 
Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience  difquali- 
fied  him  from  taking  the  command  of  them  him- 
felf,  he  appointed  Herrada  to  a£t  as  general. 
But  though  Almagro  fpeedily  coUefted  fuch  a 
refpeftable  force  i  the  acquiefcence  in  his  go- 
vernment was  far  from  being  general.  Pizarro 
had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  was 

I)  Zarate  ,  lib.  i?.  e.  6  -  8*  'Gomara  Hlft.  c.  144.  X45, 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  5  -  7.  Heicera,  dcic  6.  lib.  x. 
c.  4-7.     Pizarro  Var.  lUuft.  p.  18  3* 
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dear;  the  barbarous  affaffination  of  a  man  to 
whom  his  country  was  fo  highly  indepted,  fill- 
ed every  impartial  perfon  with  horron  The 
ignominious  birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the 
doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded  his  preten- 
fions,  led  others  to  confider  him  as  an  ufarpef. 
The  officers  who  commanded  in  fome  provinces 
refufed  to  recognize  his  authority ,  until  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  parti- 
cularly at  Cuzco,  the  royal  ftandard  was  ered:-< 
ed ,  and  preparations  made  to  revenge  the  mur- 
der of  their  ancient  leader^ 

Arri^iil    of  Vaca    de     Cafl:ro ,   who    affumes  t^e  tide  of 
governor. 

Thofe  feeds  of  difcord,  which  could  m)t 
have  lain  long  dortnant ,  acquired  great  vigour 
and  aftivity,  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftra> 
was  knowft.  After  a  long  and  difaftrous  voyage, 
he  was  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  a  fmall 
harbour  in  the  province  of  Popayan^  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  by  land,  after  a  journey 
lio  lefe  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached  Quito. 
In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's 
death,  and  of  the  events  which  followed  upon- 
it«  He  immediately  produced  the  royal  com-, 
miffion  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru ,  with 
the  fame  privileges  and  authority;  and  his  ju- 
rifdiftion  was  acknowledged  without  hefitation 
by  Benalcazar,  Adelantado  ,  or  lieutenant-ge- 
neral for  the  emperor  in  Popayan ,  and  by  Pedro 
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dfe  Piielles,  who  ,  in  the  abfence  of  Gonzalo 
Pi^arro,  had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in 
Quito.  Vaca  de  Caftro  not  only  affumed  thfe 
fupreme  authority,  butfhewed  that  he  pofleffed 
the  talentd  which  the  exercife  of  it  at  that  junc- 
ture required.  By  his  influence  and  addrefs  he 
foon  affembled  fuch  a  body  of  trdops,  as  not 
olily  fet  him  above  all  fear  of  being  expofed  to 
any  infult  from  the  adverfe  party,  but  enabled 
hirti  to  advance  from  Quito  with  thef  dignity  that 
became  his  character.  By  difpatching  perfons 
of  confidence  to  the  different  fettlements  in 
Peru,  with  a  formal  notification  of  his  arrival 
and  of  his  commiflioh ,  he  conimunicated  to  his 
countrymen  the  royal  pleafure  with  refpeft  to 
the  government  of  the  country.  By  private 
emiffaries,  he  excited  fuch  oflicers  as  had  dif- 
covered  their  difapprobation  of  Almagro's  pro- 
ceedings ,  to  manifeft  their  duty  to  their  fove- 
reign  by  fupporting  the  perfon  honoured  with 
his  commiifion.  Thofe  meafures  were  produc- 
tive of  great  effefts.  Encouraged  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his 
machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their 
principles,  and  avowed  them  with  greater  bold- 
nefs ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  fen- 
timents;  the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it 
necelTary  to  chufe  a  fide,  began  to  lean  to  that 
which  now  appeared  to  be  the  fafeft  as  well  as 
the  moft  juft,  c) 

^  c)  Benvoi),  ]\h,  iii,   c.     9.     Xarate ,    lib.  iv.    c.  11.     Gomara, 
c.    146  f  147.  Hctrera,    dec.    6.   lib.  x.  c.i,    3,    3.  7.  &c. 
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Conduft  of  Almagro. 

Almagrb  bbferved  the  rapid  progrcft  of  thfd 
fpirit  of  difafFeftiori  to  his  caufe,  and  in  order 
to  give  an  efFeftual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival 
ef  Vaca  de  Caftro,  he  fet  but  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  for  Cuzco,  (1542.)  where  the  moft 
confiderable  body  of  opponents  had  ^refted  the 
royal  ftandard,  under  the  command  of  Pedro 
Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his  march  thither/ 
Hetrada,  the  fkilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  ot 
his  counfels ,  died ;  and  from  that  time  his  mea- 
fures  were  coiifpicubus  for  their  violence,  but 
concerted  with  little  fagacity  ,  and  executed 
with  no  addrefs.  Holguin ^  who,  with  forceg 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oppofitfe  party,  was 
defcending  towards  the  coaft  at  the  very  time 
that  Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  de- 
ceived his  unexperienced  adverfary  by  a  very 
fimple  ftratagem,  avoided  an  engagement,  and 
effefted  a  junftion  with  Alvarado ,  an  officer  of 
note,  who  had  been  the  fir  ft  to  declare  againft 
Almagro  as  an  ufurper. 

Progrefs  of  Vaca  de  Caflro. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  their 
camp  with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from 
Quito,  and  erefting  the  royal  ftandard  before 
his  own  tent,  he  declared,  that  as  governor, 
he  would  difcharge  in  perfon  all  the  functions 
of  general  of  their  combined  forces.     Though 
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formed  by  the  tenour  of  his  paft  life  to  the  ha- 
bits of  a  fedentary  and  pacifick  profeffion  ,  he  at 
once  affumed  the  aftivity  and  difcovered  the 
decifion  of  an  officer  long  accuftomed  to  com- 
mands Knowing  his  ftrength  to  be  now  far 
fnperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  impa- 
tient to  terminate  the  conteft  by  a  battle.  Nor 
did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  bad  96  ho- 
pes of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime  fo  atro- 
cious as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline 
that  mode  of  decifion.  They  met  (Sept.  16.) 
154a.)  at  Chupas,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  ani- 
mofity  infpired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage ,  the 
rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagernefs  of  re-^ 
venge,  and  the  laft  efforts  of  defpain 

Defeats  i^Imagro. 

Viftory,  aftfer  remaining  long  doubtful,  de- 
clared at  laft  for  Vaca  de  Caftro.  The  fuperior 
number  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and 
the  martial  talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal ,  a 
veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captain 
in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Peru  , 
triumphed'  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents, 
though  led  on  by  y»nng  Almagro  with  a  gallant 
fpirit,  worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  and  deferving 
another  fate.  The  carnage  was  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  combatants.  Many 
of  the  yanquifhedi  efpecially  fuch  as  were  con- 

fcious 
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fcious  that  they  might  be  charged  with  being 
acceflbry  to  the  aflaflinatioil  of  Pizarro ,  rafliine: 
on  the  fwords'of  the  enemy,  chofe  to  fall  like 
foldiers,  rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom. 
Of  fourteen  hundred  mien,  the  total  amount  df 
combatants  on  both  fides,  five  hundred  lay  desid 
on  the  field,  and  the  faumber  of  the  wounded 
was  ftill  greater,  d) 

Severity  of  his  proceedings. 

If  the  military  talents  dit^layed  by  Vaca  dfe 
Caftro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
furprifed  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were 
ftill  more  aftobifhed  at  his  cqnduft  after  the 
viftory.  As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  difperifer 
of  juftice,  and  perfuaded  that  it  requited  exam- 
ples of  extraordinary  feverity  to  reftrain  the  li- 
centious fpirit  of  foldiers  fo  far  removed  froth 
the  feat  of  government  >  he  proceeded  direftly 
to  try  his  prifoners  as  rebels.  Forty  were  con- 
demned to  fuffer  the  death  df  traitors,  others 
were  banifhed  from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who 
made  his  efcape  from  the  battle ,  being  betrAyei 
by  fome  of  his  officers,  was  publickly  beheadeS 
in  Cuzco;  and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  party,   was  extinft.  e) 

d)  Zarate  ,  lib.  iv.  c.  12  -  19.  Gomara ,  c.  148.  Vega  , 
p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  II  -  18.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  !♦  c  i , 
a,  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  I  -  il. 

e)  Zarate ,  lib.  iv*  c.  21*  Gomara «  c.  150,  Herrera  i  dec.  7. 
lib.  iii.  c.  12*  lib.  vi.  c»  I. 

Robertson  Vol.  III.  Q 
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ConfuUations  of  the  emperor  concerning  his  dominions  irvAraerici* 

During  thofe  violent  convulfions  in  Peru, 
the  emperor  and  his  minifters  were  intentfy 
employed  in  preparing  regulations,  by  which 
they  hoped  not  only  to  reeftablifh  tranquilli- 
ty there  ,  but  to  introduce  a  more  perfe^ft  fyf- 
tem  of  internal  policy  into  all  their  fettlements 
in  the  New  World.  It  is  manifeft  from  all  the 
events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  America,  that 
rapid  and  extenfive  as  the  Spanifh  conquefts 
there  had  been,  they  were  not  carried  on  by 
any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but 
by  the  occaljonal  efforts  of  private  adventurers. 
After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the  firft  armaments 
fo^  difcoveringnew  regions,  the  court  of  Spain, 
during  the  bufy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles  V  ,  the  former  the  raoft  intriguing 
prince  of  the  age,  and  the  latter  the  moft  am- 
bitious, was  encumbered  with  fuch  a  multi- 
plicity of  fchemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  fo 
many  nations  in  Europe,  that  it  had  notleifure 
to  attend  to  diftanl:  and  lefs  interefting  objefts. 
The  care  of  profetuting  difcovery,  or  of  at* 
tempting  conqueft,  was  abandoned  to  indivi- 
duals ;  and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men  pufh  for- 
ward in  this  new  career,  on  which  novelty, 
the  fpirit  of  adventure ,  avarice,  ambition,  and 
the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them 
with  combined  influence  to  enter,  tlyit  in  lefs 
than  half  a  century  almoft  the  whole  of  that 
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fextenfive  empire  which  Spain  now  poffeffes  in 
the  New  World ,  wasYubjefted  to  its  dominion. 
As  the  Spanifli  court  contributed  nothing  to- 
wards the  various  expeditions  undertaken  in 
America,  it  was  not  intitled  to  claim  much  from 
their  fuccefs.  The  fovereignty  of  the  conquer- 
ed provinces ,  with  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  filver  > 
was  referved  for  the  crown;  every  thing  elfe 
was  {eized  by  the  aflbciates  in  each  expedition 
as  their  own  right.  The  plunder  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  invaded  ferved  to  mteniriify 
tbem  for  what  they  had  expended  in  equipping 
themfelves  for  the  fervice,  and  the  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  them ,  according 
to  rules  which  cuftom  had  introduced,  as  per- 
manent eftablifhments )  which  their  fuccefsful 
valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  thofe  fettle- 
ments,  when  their  extent  as  well  as  their 
value  were  unknown,  many  irregularities  ef- 
caped  obfervation ,  and  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  connive  at  many  exceffes.  The  conquered 
people  were  pillaged  with  deftruftive  rapacity, 
and  their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  ne,w 
mafters  in  exorbitant  fhares  ,  far  exceeding  the 
higheft  recompence  due  to  their  fervices.  The 
rude  conquerors  of  America,  incapable  of  form- 
ing their  eftablifhments  upon  any  general  or 
extenfive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  pri- 
vate intereft,  unwilling  to  forego  prefent  pain 
from  the  profpeft  of  remote  or  publick  benefit, 
feem  to  have  had  no  objeft  but  to  amafs  fuddt 

G  a 
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wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the 
confequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  ac- 
quired it.  But  when  time  at  length  difcovered 
to  the  Spanifh  court  the  importance  of  its  Ame- 
rican pofl*eflit)ns ,  theneceflity  of  new  modelling 
their  whole  frame  became  obvious,  and  in  place 
of  the  maxims  and  practices  prevalent  among 
jnilitary  adventurers  ,  it  was  found  requifite 
to  fubftitute  the  inftutions  of  regular  government* 

One  evili  n  particular  called  for*  an  imme- 
diate remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and 
Perii  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  coun^-  ^ 
trymen  fettled  in  the  iflatids,  and  employed 
themfelvesin  fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with 
the  fame  inconfiderate  eagernefs.  Similar  ef- 
fects followed.  The  natives  employed  in  this 
labour  by  mailers ,  who  in  impofmg  tafks  had 
no  regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what 
they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  and 
periflied  fo  fall,  that  there  was  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  Spain ,  inilead  of  poffeffing  coun* 
tries  peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fufcept- 
ible  of  progreiTive improvement,  would  fo6n  re- 
main proprietor  only  of  a  vaft  uninhabited  defert. 

The  eniperor  and  his  minifters  were  fo  fen- 
fibleof  this,  and  fo  folicitons  to  prevent  the 
extin&ion  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened 
to  render  their  acquifitions  of  no  value,  that 
from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have 
mentioned  ,  had  been  made  for  fecuring  to  that 
unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable  treat-* 
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ment.  But  the  diftance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  empire,  the  feeWeuefs  of  government 
in  the  new  colonies  ,  the  avarice  and  audacity 
of  foldiers  unaccuftomed  to  reftraint,  prevented 
thefe  falutary  regulations  from  operating  with 
any  conliderable  influence. 

The  perfons  with  whom  he  advifes* 

The  evil  continued  to  grow,    and  at  this 
time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of  leifure 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  atten- 
tive confideration*     He  confulted  not  only  with 
his  minifters  and  the  members  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies^,  but  called  upon  feveral  perfons  who 
had  refided   long  in  the  New  World  ,    to  aid 
them  with  the   refult   of  their  experience  and 
qbfervation.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica,   among  thefe    was  Bartholomew  de    las 
Cafas,  who  happened   to  be   then    at    Madrid 
on  a  miffionfroma  chapter  of  his  otder  atChia- 
pa.  f)     Though ,  fince  the  mifcarriage  of  his 
former  fchemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians , 
he  had  continued  (hut  up  in  his  cloifter,  or  oc- 
cupied in  religious  functions,  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the    former  objefts   of  his  pity  was  fo  far 
from  abating,  that,  from  increafcd  knowledge 
of  their  fufferings,  its  ardour  had  augmented. 
He  feizcd  eagerly  this,  opportunity  of  4  reviving 
his  favourite  maxims  concerning  the  treatment 

0  RemefalHift.  de  Chiapn  p>  X46» 
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of  tlie  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence  na- 
tural to  a  man  on  whofe  mind  the  fcenes  which 
he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impreffion,  he 
defcribed  the  irreparable  wafte  of  the  human 
fpecies  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian  race  al- 
moft  totally  fwept  away  in  the  iflands  in  lefs 
than  fifty  years,  and  haftening  to  extinftionon 
the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay.  With 
the  decifive  tone  of  one  ftrongly  prepoffefled  with 
the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem,  he  imputed  all 
this  to  a  fmgle  caufe  ,  to  the  exaftions  and 
cruelty  of  his  country^nen  ,  and  contended  that 
nothing  could  prevent  the  depopulation  of  Ame- 
rica ,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be  free- 
men, and  treating  them  as  fubjefts  ,  not  as 
flaves.  Nor  did  he  confide  for  the  fuccefs  of 
thispropofal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone. 
In  order  to  enforce  them  ,  he  compofed  his 
famous  treatife  concerning  the  deftruftion  of 
America,  g)  in  which  he  relates,  with  many 
horrid  circumftances ,  but  with  apparent  marks 
of  exaggerated  defcription ,  the  devaftation  of 
every  prbvince  which  had  been  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards. 

His  foliqitude  to  introduce  a  general  reformation  of  government. 

The    emperor   was    deeply    afflifted  with 
the  recital  of  fo  many  aftions  fhocking  to  hu- 

g)  Remefal,  p.  ipSt  199* 
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manity.  But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond 
thofe  of  Las  Cafas,  he  perceived  that  relieving 
the  Indians  from  oppreffion  was  but  one  ftep 
towards  rendering  his- pofleflions  in  the  New^ 
World  a  valuable  acquifition,  and  would  be 
of  little  avail,  unlefs  he  could  circumfcribe  the 
power  and  ufurpations  of  his  own  fubjefts 
there.  The  conquerors  of  America,  however 
great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  coun- 
try, were  moftly  perfons  of  fuch  me,an  birth, 
and  of  fuch  abjeft  rank  in  fociety,  as  gave 
ro  diftinftion  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The 
exorbitant  wealth  with  which  fome  of  them 
returned ,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  men  in  inferior  condition  elevated 
above  their  level,  and  rifing  to  emulate  or 
furpafs  the  ancient  nobility  in  fplendour.  The 
territories  which  their  leaders  had  appropriated 
to  themfelves  were  of  fuch  enormous  extent,  h) 
that  if  the  country  fhould  ever  be  improved  la- 
proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  they  muft 
grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  fubjefts. 
It  appeared  to  Charles,  that  this  abufe  required  a 
remedy  no  lefs  than  the  other,  and  that  the 
regulations  concerning  both  muft  be  enforced 
by  a  mode  of  government  more  vigorous  than 
had  yet  been  introduced  into  America. 

New  regulation  for  this  purpofe. 

With  this  yiew  he  framed  a  body  of  laws, 
containing    many    falutary    appointments  with 

h)  See  NOTE  XV.  ^ 
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refpeft  to  the  confl;ifeutIon  and  powers  of  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  Indies ;  concerning  the 
fiation  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  royal  audiences  ' 
in  different  parts  of  America;  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice;.  the  order  of  government ,  both 
ecclefiaftical  and  civLL  Thefe  were  approved 
of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with 
them  were  iffue^  the  following  regulations, 
which  excited  univerCal  alarm,  and  occafioned 
the  xpoft  viplent  convulfions :  „  That  as  the 
repartimie^tos  or  fharcs  of  land  feized  by  fe- 
^^ral  p^rfbns.  appeared  to  be  exceffive,  the 
ifoyal  ^udienc^s  are  empowered  to  rediiqe  them 
to  a  moderate  extent :  that  upon  the  death  of 
any  conquerojc  or  planter,  the  lands  and  In- 
dians granted  to  bim  fhall  not  descend  to  his 
widow  or  children ,  but  return  to  the  crown  : 
tba,t  the  Indians  fhall  henceforth  be  exempt- 
ed from  perfonal  fervice,  and  fhall  not  be 
cpiuopelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers , 
to  labour  i;i  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl 
fifheries  :  that  the  (tated  tribute  due  by  them 
to  their  fuperior  fhall  be  afcertained,  and  they 
fhall  be  paid  as  fervants  fou  any  work  they 
voluntarily  perform:  that  all  perfons  who  are 
•.or  have  been  in  publick  offices,  ecclefiafticks  of 
every  denomination,  hofpitals  and  mdnafteries, 
fhall  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  al- 
lotted to  them ,  and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the 
crown:  that  every   perfon  in  Peru,   who  had 
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any   criminal  concern  in  the   contefts  between 
Pizarro  and  Alm^o,  fhould  forfeit  his  lands 

and  Indians/  "  i) 

I 

His  mvnif^ers  r^mooftrate  againfl:  then^« 

All  the  Spanifh  minifters  who  bad  hitherto 
been  entrufted  with  the  direftion  of  American 
Affairs,  and  who  were  beft  acquainted  with 
the  ftate  of  the  country,  remonftrated  againft 
thofe  regulations  as  ruinous  to  their  infant  co- 
lonies. They  reprefented ,  that  the  number 
of  Spajtiiards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the 
New  World  was  fo  extremely  fmall,  thJit 
nothing  could  be  expefted  from  any  effort  of 
theirs  towards  improving  the  vaft  regions  over 
which  they  were  Scattered;  that  the  fuccefs  of 
every  fcheme  for  this  purpofe  muft  depend 
upon  the  miniftry  and  fervice  of  the  Indians, 
whofe  native  indolence  and  averfion  to  labour, 
no  profpeft  of  benefit  or  promife  of  reward 
Could  furmount;  that  the  moment  the  right  of 
impofing  a  tafk,  and  exafting  the  performance 
of  it,  was  taken  from  their  mailers,  every 
work  of  induftry  muft  ceafe,  and  all  the  fource 
from  which  wealth  begun  to  pour  in  upon  Spain 
muft  be  ftopt  for  ever.  But  Charles,  tenacious 
at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions ,  and  fo  much 
imprefled  at  prefent  with  the  view  of  the  dif- 
orders  which    reigned  in  America,  that  he  was 

i)  Herrera,  dec,  7«Ub,  y'u  q,  5.   Fernandez  Hift.lib,  X.c,  X.  $• 
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willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  dan- 
gerous remedy,  perfiiled  in  his  refolution  pf 
publifhing  the  laws. 

A  viceroy  appointed  for  Peru.  1543. 

That  they  might  be  carried  into  execution 
•with  greater  vigour  and  authority,  he  author! f- 
ed  Francifco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to 
Mexico  as  Vifitador  or  fuperintendent  of  that 
country,  and  to.  co-operate  with  Antonio 'de 
Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  enforcing  them. 
He  appointed  Blafco  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  go- 
vernor of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy;  and 
in  ord^r  to  ftrengthen  his  adn^iniftratiorv,  he 
cftablifhed  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima, 
in  which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to 
prefide  as  judges,    k) 

Effefts  of  the  regulation  in  New  Spain. 

The  viceroy  and  fuperintendent  failed  at 
the.  fame  time;  and  an  account  of  the  laws 
which  they  were  to  enforce  reached  America 
before  them.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into 
Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general 
ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the 
Indians  alTefted  every  *  Spaniard  in  America 
without  diftinftion,  and  there  was  hardly  one 
who    might  not  on   fome  pretext   be  included 

k)  Zarate,  lib.  3.C.  24.     Gomara,  c,    151,     Vega,  p.  1 1,   lib. 
iii.  c.  ^o. 
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tinder  the  other  regulations,  andfuffer  by  them. 
But  the  colony  In  'New  Spain  had  now  been  fo 
lonj^  accuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of  law  and 
authority  under  the  fteady  and  prudent  admi- 
niftration  of  Mendoza,  that  how  much  foever 
the  fpirit  of  the  new  ftatutes  was  deteiled 
and  dreaded,  BO  attempt  waajmade  to obftruft 
the  publication  of  them  by  any  aft  of  violence 
unbecoming  fubjefts.  The  magiftrates  and 
principal  inhabitants,  however,  prefented  du* 
tiful  add  relies  to  the  viceroy  and  fuperintendent, 
reprefenting  the  fatal  confequences  of  en- 
forcing them.  Happily  for  them,  Mendoza,  by 
long  refidence  in  the  country,  was  fo  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  its  ftate,  that  he  knew 
what  was  for  its  intereft  as  well  as  what  it 
could  bear;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in 
office,  difplayed  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom 
poffeffed  by  perfons  juft  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ercife  of  power.  They  engaged  to  fufpend, 
for  fome  time,  the  execution  of  what  was 
offenfive  in  the  new  laws,*  and  not  only  con- 
fented  that  a  deputation  of  citizens  fbould  be 
fent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
apprehenlions  of  his  fubjefts  in  New  Spain 
•with  refpeft  to  their  tendency  and  effefts,  but 
they  concurred  with  them  in  fupporting  their 
fentiments..  Charles,  moved^by  the  opinion 
of  men  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  intitled 
them  to  decide  concerning  what  fell  immedi- 
ately under  their  own  view ;    granted  fuch  a 
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relaxation  of  the  rIp;our  of  the  laws  as  reefta- 
blifli'ed  the  colony  in  its  former  tranquillity.  1) 

lu  Peru* 

Tn  Peru  the  ftorm  gathered  with  an  afp<»ft 
ftill  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not 
fo  foon  difperC#4«  The  conquerors  of  Peru, 
of  a  rank  mucK  inferior  to  thofe  who  had  fub- 
jefted  Mexico  to  the  Spanifh  crown ,  farther 
removed  from  th,e  infpeftion  of  the  parent 
fiate,  anid  intoxicated  with  the  fudden  acqui-r 
fjtion  of  wealth ,  carried  on  all  their  operatioa 
with  greater  licence  and  irregularity  than  any 
body  of  adventurers  in  the  New  World.  Amidft 
the  general  fubverfion  of  law  and  order,  oc- 
cafioned  by  twofucceflive  civH  wars,  when  eack 
individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himfelf , 
without  any  guide,  but  his  owu  intereft  or 
pa0ions,  this  turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all 
fenfe  of  fubordination.  To  men  thus  cor-r 
rupted  by  anarchy  ,  th«  introduftion  of  regular 
government,  the  power  of  a  viceray,  and  the 
authority  of  a  refpeftable  court  of  indicature , 
would  have  appeared  formidable  reftiraints,  to 
which  they  would  have  fubmitte4  with  reluft- 
ance.  But  they  revolted  with  indignation 
againft  the  idea  of  cpni{>lying  with  laws,    by 


0  Fernandez  .  Hi(V.  lib,  I.  c.  3 ,  4*  5"  Veg« ,  p.  11.  lib.  iii. 
c.  Zi  ,  22.  Herrert*  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib.vii.  c.14,  15. 
Torquem.  Mon.  lod.  lib.  v.  c.  13* 
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which  they  were  to  be  ftripped  at  once  of  all  , 
they  had  earned  fo  hardly  during  many  years 
of  fervice  and  fuffering.  As  the  aqcount  of 
the  new  law  fpread  fucceffively  through  the 
different  fettlements ,  the  inhabitants  ran  toge- 
ther, the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaim- 
ing againft  the  injuftice  ^nd  ingratitude  of 
their  fovereign  in  depriving  them,  unheard 
and  unconvifted,  of  their  poffeflions. „  Is  this, 
cried  they,  the  recompence  due  to  perfons , 
who,  'without  publick  aid,  at  their  own  expence, 
and  by  their  own  valour,  have  fubjefted  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  territories  of  fuch  vaft  extent^ 
and  opulence?  Are  thefe  the  rewards  bellow- 
ed for  having  endured  unparalleled  diftrefs, 
for  having  encountered  every  fpecies  of  danger 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ?  Whofe  merit 
is  fogreat,  whofe  conduft  has  been  fo  irreproach- 
able, that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by 
fome  penal  claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in. 
terms  as  loofe  and  comprehenfive,  as  if  it  had 
been  intended  that  all  fhould  be  entangled  ia 
their  fnare?  Every  SpaiSiiard  of  note  in  Peru 
has  held  fome  publick  office  ,  and  all ,  without 
dillin6tion ,  have  been  conftrained  to  take  aft 
aftive  part  in  the  conteft  between  the  two  riv^l 
chiefs.  Were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their 
property  becaufe  they  had  done  their  duty? 
Were  the  latter  to  be  punifhed  on  account  of 
what  they  could  not  avoid?  Shall  the  con- 
querors of  this  great  empire,  inftead  of  receiving 
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marks  of  diftinftion,  be  deprived  of  the  natu- 
ral confolation  of  providing  for  their  widows 
and  children ,  and  leave  them  i;o  depend  for 
fubfiftence  on  the  fcanty  fupply  they  can  ex- 
tort from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?  m)  We  are  not 
able  now  ,  continued  they ,  to  explore  unknowa 
regions  in  queft  of  more  fecure  fettlements; 
our  conftitutions ,  debilitated  with  age,  and 
our  bodies  covered  with  wounds,  are  no  longer 
fit  for  aftive  fervice;  but  ftillwe  poffefs  vigour 
fufFicient  to  affert  our  juft  rights,  and  we  will 
not  tamely  fufFer  them  to  be  wrefted  from  us.  "n) 

An  infurreftion  prevented  by  the  moderation  of  Caftro. 

By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered,  with 
vehemence,  and  liftened  to  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation ,  their  paflions  were  inflamed  to  fuch 
a  pitch ,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  moft 
violent  meafuresj  and  began  to  hold  confuUa- 
tions  in  different  places,  how  they  might  op- 
pofe  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges, 
and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  laws.  From  this,  how- 
ever, they '  were  diverted  by  thfe  addrefs  of 
Vaca  de  Caftro,  who  flattered  them  with  the 
hopes,  that,  as  foon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges 
fhould  arrive,  and  had  leifure  to  examine  their 

m)  Herrera,  dec.  7,  lib.  vii.  c.  14,   15. 
n)  Gomara  ,    c.    153.      Herrera  ,    dec.  7.    lib.  vi.  c.  10,  II. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iii,  c.  30.  Z2>  lib.  iv.   c.  3,  4. 
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petitions  andremonftrances,  they  would  concur 
•with  them  in  endeavouring  to  procure  fome  mi- 
tigation in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  been  ' 
framed  without  due  attention  either  to  the  ftate 
of  the  country,  or  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
people.  A  greater  degree  of  accommodation  to 
thefe  and  even  fome  conceilions  on  the  part  of 
government,  were  now  become  requifite  to 
compofe  the  prefent  ferment,  and  to  footh  the 
colonifts  into  fubmiffion,  by  infpiring  them  with 
confidence  in  their  fuperiors. 

The  fpirit  of  diraffeftion  increafed  by  the  viceroy. 

But  without  profound  difcernment,  con- 
ciliating manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper, 
fuch  a  plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  ' 
viceroy  pofTefled  none  of  thefe.  Of  all  the 
qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command, 
he  was  endowed  ^only  with  integrity  and  cou- 
rage; the  former  harfh  and  uncomplying, 
the  latter  bordering  fo  frequently  on  raffa- 
nefs  or  obftinacy ,  that  in  his  fituation  they 
were  defefts  rather  than  virtues.  From  the 
moment  that  he  landed  (March  4.  1543.)  at 
Tumbez,  Nugnez  Vela  feepis  to  have  confidered 
himfelf  merely  as  an  executive  oflicer,  without 
any  difcretionary  power;  and.,  regardlefs  of 
whatever  he  obferyed  or  heard  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  country ,  he  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  the  regulations  with  unrelenting  rigour.  In 
all  the  towns  through  which  he  paiTed,  the  na- 
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tives  were  declared  to  be  fr^e,  every  perfon  in 
publick  office  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  fet- 
vants ;  and  as  an  example  of  dbedience  to  others , 
he  would  not  fuifer  a  fingle  Indian  to  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  his  own  baggage  in  his  march 
towards  Lima.  Amazement  and  conftematioH 
went  before-him  as  he  approached;  and  fo  little 
folicitous  was  he  to  prevent  thefe  frotti  aug«*i 
tnentingy  that,  on  entering  the  capital,  the 
openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  fovereign ,  not  to  difpenfe  with  his  kws* 
This  harfh  declaration  was*  accompanied  with 
what  rendered  it  ftill  more  intolerable,  haugh- 
tinefs  in  deportment,  a  totie  of  arriogance  and 
decision  in  difcourfe ,  and  an  infolence  of  office 
grievous  to  men  little  accuflomed  to  hold  civil 
authority  in  high  refpeft.  Every  attempt  to 
procure  a  fufpenfion  or  mitigation  of  the  new 
laws,  the  Viceroy  coniidered  as  flowing  from  a. 
fpirit  of  difiiffeftion  that  tended  to  rebellion* 
Several  perfons  of  rank  were  confined  ,  «nd 
fome  put  to  death ,  without  any  for^  df  trial* 
Vaca  de  Caftro  was  arretted,  and  notwithftand^ 
ing  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  hi« 
merit  in  having  prevented  a  general  infurreftion 
in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and 
fhut  up  in  the  common  jail,  o) 

Tho 


o)  Zaratc,  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  54.  25.      Goniara,  c.    153  - 155- 
Vega,  p.  Jilt  Ub'»  iv»  c.  1,5*  Fernandea,  lib.  i.  c.  6-  lO. 
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I'he  malcontents  chufe  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  be  their  leader. 

But  however  general  the  indignation  wa^ 
iagainft  fuch  proceedings ,  it  is  probable  the  hand 
of  authority  would  have  been  ftrong  enough  to 
fupprefs  it;  or  to  prevent  its  burfting  out  with 
open  violence  ,  if  the  malcontents  had  not  been 
I>rovided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence 
to  unite  and  to  direft  their  efforts.  From  the 
time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations 
"Was  known  in  Perd  ,  every  Spaniard  there 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as 
the  only  perfon  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with 
whi«:h  they  threatened  the  colony.  From  all 
Quarters  ,  letters  and  addreffes  were  fent  to 
him ,  conjuring  him  to  ftand  forth  as  their  com- 
mon proteftor,  and  oiifering  to  fupport  him  in 
the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Gon- 
zalo ,  though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other 
brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and  of  cou- 
rage no  lefs  daring.  The  behaviour  of  an  un- 
grateful court  towards  his  brothers  and  himfelf, 
dwelt  continually  on  his  mind,  Ferdinand  a 
ftate  prifoner  in  Europe  ,  the  children  of  the 
governor  in  cuftody  of  the  viceroy,  and  fent 
aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for  the 
difcovery  and  conqueft  of  which  Spain  was  in- 
debted to  his  family.  Thefe  thoughts  prompted 
him  to  feek  for  vengeance,  and  to  affert  the 
rights  of  his  famUy,  of  which  he  now  confi- 
Robertson  Vol,  III.  H 
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dered  hitnfelf  as  the  guardian  and  the  heir. 
But  as  no  Spaniard  can  eafily  furraount  that 
veneration  for  his  fovereign  which  is  interwoven 
in  his  frame  ,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms 
againft  the  royal  ftandard  filled  him  with  horror. 
He  hefitated  long,  and  was  ftill  unrefolved, 
when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  univerfal 
call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  certainty  of 
becoming  foon  a  viftim  himfelf  to  the  feverity 
of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  refi- 
dence  at  Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to 
CuzcO.  All  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  tranfports  of  joy  as  the  de- 
liverer of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal, 
they  elefted  him  procurator  general  of  the  Spanifh 
nation  in  Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  the  late 
regulations.  They  empowered  him  to  lay  their 
remonftrances  before  the  royal  audience  itt 
Lima,  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the 
Indians  ,  authorifed  him  to  march  thither  in 
arms.  Under  fanftion  of  this  nomination  Pizarro 
took  (1544.)  pofleffion  of  the  royal  treafure, 
appointed  officers,  levied  foldiers,  feized  a 
large  train  of  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Caftro 
had  depofited  in  Guamanga  ,  and  fet  out  for 
Liqfia,  as  if  he  had  been  advancing  againft  a 
publick  enemy.  DifafFeftion  having  now  affum- 
ed  a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under  a 
chief  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  name,  many  perlons 
of  note  reforted  to  his  ftandard  ;  and  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  troops ,  raifed  by  the  viceroy 
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to  oppofe  his  progrefs,    deferted  to  him  in  a 
body,  o) 

Diflentlons  of  the  viceroy  and  court  of  audience. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution 
had  happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  with  almoft  certainty  of  fuccefs.  The 
violence  of  the  viceroy's  adminiftration  was  not 
more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  than 
his  overbearing  haughtinefs  was  odious  to  his 
aflbciates  ,  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience. 
During  their  voyage  from  Spain  ,  fome  fym- 
ptoms  of  coldnefs  began  to  appear,  p)  But  as 
foon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exerctf^  of  their 
refpeftive  offices,  both  parties  were  fo  much 
exafperated  by  frequent  contefts ,  arifing  from 
interference  of  jurifdiftion ,  and  contrariety  of 
opinion,  that  their  mutual  difguft  foon  grew 
into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the 
viceroy  in  every  meafure ,  fet  at  liberty  prifo- 
ners  whom  he  had  confined  ,  juftified  the  mal- 
contents, and  applauded  their  remonftrances. 
At  a  time  when  both  departments  of  govern- 
ment fhould  have  united  agaiaft  the  approaching 
enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each  other 
for  fuperiority.  Ha 

•)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  I.  Gomara,  c.i.56,  157.  Vega,  p.  It. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4-12*  Fewiandez,  lib.  i.  c.  12-17.  Uerrera., 
^ec.  7.  lib.  v^i.  c.  ig,  &c.  lib.  viii.  €»   X-5> 

y)  Gomara »  i.  I7X*  " 
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The  viceroy  imprifoned. 

The  judges  at  length  prevailed.  The  vice- 
roy, univerfally  odious,  and  abandoned  even 
by  his  own  guards,  was  feized  (Sept.i8.i544-) 
in  his  palace,  and  carried  to  a  defert  iflapd  on 
the  coaft,  to  be  kept  there  until  he  could  be 
fent  home  to  Spain. 

Views  of  Pizarro. 

The  judges,  in  confequence  of  this ,  hav- 
ing aflum^d  the  fupreme  direftion  of  affairs  into 
their  own  hands  ,  iffued  a  proclamation  fuf- 
pending  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws , 
and  fent  a  ineffage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him  ^ 
as  they  had  already  granted  whatever  he  could 
requeft ,  to  difmifs  his  troops ,  and  to  repair  to 
Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
could  hardly  expeft  that  a  man  fo  daring  and 
ambitious  would  tamely  comply  with  this  re- 
quifition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no 
fuch  intention ,  but  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil 
over  their  own  conduft;  for  Cepeda,  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  court  of  audience ,  a  pragmatical 
and  afpiring  lawyer,  feems  to  have  held  a  fe- 
cret  correfpondence  with  Pizarro  ,  and  had  al- 
ready formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards 
executed,  of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  fervice. 
The  imprifonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  ufurpa- 
tio»  of  the  judges,  together  with  the  univerfal 
confufion  and  anarchy  confequent  upon  events 
fo  iingular  and  inexpefted^  opemed  new  and 
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yaft  profpefts  toPizarro.  He  now  beheld  the 
fupreme  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he 
want  courage  to  pufh  on  towards  the  objeft 
which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view.  Carvajal, 
the  prompter  of  his  refolutioqs,  and  guide  of 
alF  his  aftions  ^  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it 
as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim. 
Inftead  of  the  inferior  funftion  of  procurator  for  ~ 
the  Spanifh  Settlements  in  Peru ,  he  openly  de- 
manded to  be  governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of 
audience  to  grant  him  a  commiffion  to  that  ef- 
feft.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lirna,  where  there  was  neither* 
leader  nor  army  tq  oppofe  him,  fach  a  requeft 
carried  with  it  the  ?iuthority  of  a  command. 
But  the  judges,  either  from  uiiwillingnefs  tp 
relinquifh  power,  or  from  a  defire  of  preferving 
fome  attention  to  appearances,  hefitated,  or 
feemed  tp  hefitate,  about  complying. 

He  alTumes  the  government.  ' 

Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay,    and  impe*  ' 
tuous  in  all  his  operations,    marched  in  to.  the 
city  by  night,   feized  feveral  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion  obnoxious   to  Pizarro  ,    and  hanged  them' 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial.    Next  morning 
the  court  of  audience  iiTued  a  commiilion  in  the 
emperor's  name,    appointing  Pizarro  governor    ' 
of  Peru ,   with  full  powers  ,   civil  as  well  as 
military,    and  hd  entered  the  town  that  day  . 
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with  extraordinary  pomp,    to  take  poITeffion  of 
his  new  dignity,  q) 

The  vic4koy  recovers  his  liberty. 

But  admidft  the  diforder  and  turbulence 
which  accompanied  this  total  diflblution  of  the 
frame  of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  fet 
loofe  from  the  ordinary  reftraints  of  law  and 
authority,  a&ed  with  fuch  capricious  irregula- 
rity, that  events  no  lefs  extraordinary  thanun- 
expefted  followed  in  a  rapid  fucceflion.  Pizar ro 
had  fcarcely  begun  to  exercife  the  new  powera 
♦  with  which  he  was  invefted,  when  he  beheld 
formidable  enemies  rife  up  to  oppofehim.  The 
viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  aveffel  by  the 
judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  carried  to  Spain  under  cuftody  of  Juan  Alva- 
rez, one  of  their  own  number;  as  foon  as  they 
were  out  at  fea,  Alvarez,  either  touched  with 
remorfe  or  moved  by  fear,  fell  at^the  feet  of 
his  prifoner,  declaring  him  from  that  moment  to 
be  free,  andthat  hehimfelf,  and  every  perfon  in 
the  fhip,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal  repre- 
fentative  of  their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  or- 
dered the  pilot  of  the  veiTel  tofhape  his  courfe 
towards  Tumbez,  and  as  foon  as  he  landed  there, 
(Cf .  8. 1544.)  ereftedthe  royalftandard ,  and 
refumed  his  funftions  of  viceroy.  Several  perfons 

ij)  Zarate*  lib.  v.  c.  8-lo»  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  13-  19. 
Gomara  ,c.  I59'i63.  Fernandez ,  lib.  i.  c.  X8-25.  tier- 
rera»  dec.  7.  lib.  viii*  c,  io-:;o. 
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of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion^of  the  feditfous 
fpirit  which  reigned  at  Guzco  and  Lima  had  not 
reached,  inftantly  avowed  their  refolution  to 
fupport  his  authority,  r)  The  violence  of  Pi-  ■ 
zarro's  government,  who  obferved  every  indi- 
vidual with  the  jealoufy  natural  to  ufurpers, 
and  who  punifhed  every  appearance  of  difaffec- 
tion  with  rigour,  foon  augmented  the  number 
of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it  forced  fome  lead- 
ing men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  re- 
fuge. While  he  waS  gathering  fuch  ftrengthat 
Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  affume  the 
Appearance  of  what  was  confidered  as  an  army 
in  America,  Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  a6liva 
officer,  exafperated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant  governor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the  vice^ 
roy.  s) 

Pizarro  marches  againft  him.     1 545. 

Pizarro, though  alarmed  with  thofe  appear- 
ances of  hoftility  in  the  oppofite  extremes  of 
the  empire,  was  not  dlfconcerted.  He  prepar- 
ed to  affert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained, with  the  fpirit  and  conduft  of  an  officer 
accuftomed  to  command,  and  marched  dire&ly 
againft  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was  near- 

r)  Zarate,    lib.  v.  c.  9.     Goraara ,  c.  165,     Fernandez,  lib. I 

c.  23.     Herrera,  dec,  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  15. 
s)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  18,      Gomara,  c.  169.   Herrert ,  dec.  7* 

lib.  ix.  c.  97. 
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eft  as  well  as  tnoft  formidable.  As  be  wag 
mafter  of  the  publick  revenues  in  Peru,  and  tnoft 
of  the  military  men  were  attached  to  his  family, 
his  troops  were  fo  numerous,  that  the  viceroy, 
unable  to  face  them  ,  retreated  towards  Quito. 
Pizarro  followed  him;  and  in  that  long  march 
through  a  wild  mountainous  country,  fufifered 
hardfhips  and  encountered  diflficulties,  which 
no  troops  but  thofe  acuftomed  to  ferve  in  Ame- 
rica could  have  endured  or  furmounted.  t)  The 
viceroy  had  fcarcely  reached  Quito,  when  the 
van  guard  of  Pizarrp's  forces  appeared ,  led  by 
Carvajal,  who,  though  near  fourfcore,  was  as 
hardy  and  aftive  as  any  young  foldier  under, 
his  command.  Nugncz  Vela  inftantly  abandon- 
ed a  town  incapable  of  defence ,  and  with  a 
rapidity  more  refem^bling  a  flight  than  a  retreat, 
marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan*  Pizarro 
continued  to  purfue ;  but  finding  it  impoffible  to 
overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito.  From  thence 
he  difpatched  -Carvajal  to  oppofe  Centeno, 
who  was  growing  formidable  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  he  himfelf 
remained  there  to  make  head  againft  the 
viceroy,  u) 

The  viceroy  defeated  ind  flain* 

By  bis  own  aftivity,  and  the  affiftance  of 
Benalcazar ,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  aflembled  four 

t)  See  NOTE  XVI. 

u)  Zarate,  lib*  v.  c.  15,  16  -24.  Gomara,  c.  167.     Vega, 
p.  II,  lib.  iv.  c.    25-28.     Fernanc^E,  lib.  U  c.  34.  40. 
,  Herrera,  dec*  7,  lib.  riU.  c.  16.  30-27. 
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hundred  men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained, 
^midft  all  his  difaft^rs,  the  fame  elevation  oi 
fnind ,  and  the  fame  high  fenfe  of  his  own 
dignity,  he  rejefted  with  difdain  the  advice  of 
fome  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accomodation  to  Pizarro,  declar-/., 
ing  that  it  was  only  by  thefword  that  aconteft 
with  rebels  could  be  decided.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  marched  back  to  Quito.  Pizarro,  re- 
lying on  the  fuperior  number  and  ftill  morp 
on  the  difcipUne  and  valour  of  his  troops,  ad- 
vanced (Jan.  i8.  i546,)refolutely  to  meet  him. 
Tj^he  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  both  parties 
fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  poffeflion  of 
a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and 
their  own  future  fortune,  depended  upon  the 
iflue  of  that  day.  But  Pizarro's  veterans  pufhed 
forward  with  fuch  regular  and  well  direfted 
force  that  they  foon  began  to  make  impreffion 
on  their  enemies.  The  viceroy,  by  extraordi- 
iiary  exertions,  in  which  the- abilities  ofacom- 
inanderand  the  courage  of  a  foldier  were  equally 
difplayed,  held  viftory  for  fome  time  in  fuf- 
penfe.  At  length  he  fell  ,  pierced  with  many 
>vounds;  and  the  route  of  his  followers  became 
general.  They  were  hotly  purfued.  His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  thepublick  gibbetin 
Quito,  which  tizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The^ 
troops  afl*embled  by  Centeno  were  difperfed  foon 
after  by  Carvajal,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  mountains,  where  ho  remained  for 
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feveral  months  concealed  in  a  cave.  'Every 
pe-rfon  in  Peru,  from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan 
to  thofe  of  Chili,  fubmitted  to  Pizarro;  and  by 
his  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojofa  ,  he  had  not 
only  the  unrivalled  command  ofthe  South -Sea, 
but  had  taken  polTeflion  of  Panama,  and  placed 
a  garrifon  in  Nombre  de  Dios ,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  ifthmus,  which  rendered  himmafter 
of  the  ufual  avenue  of  communication  between 
Spain  and  Peru,  y)  • 

Pizarro  advifed  to  affiime  the  fovereignty  of  Peru. 

After  this  decifive  yiftory, Pizarro  and  his 
followers  remained  for  fome  time  at  Quito, 
and  during  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  exulta- 
tion ,  they  ran  into  every  excefs  of  licentious 
indulgence,  with  the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among 
low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  fuccefs. 
But,  amidft  this  dillipation,  their  chief  and 
his  confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
fometimes  to  what  was  fej-ious,  and  delibe- 
rated with  much  folicitude  concerning  the  part 
that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  lefs 
bold  and  decifive  in  counfel  than  in  the  field , 
had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro ,  that 
in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering ,  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  holding  a  middle  courfe; 


y)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  31,  32.  Gomara ,  c.  170.  Vega,  p. 
II.  lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34.  Fernandez »  lib.  i.  €♦  51-54. 
Herrera »  dec.  7*  lib*  x.  c.  19.  X9-:;2.  dec.  g.  lib.  i. 
c.  1-3.     Beuzoi  lib.  iii.  c.  I2» 
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that  he  muft  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  at- 
tempt nothing.  From  the  time  that  Pizarro 
obtainr^d  poirefTion  of  the  government  of  Peru, 
he  inculcated  the  fame  maxim  with  greater, 
earneftnefs.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of 
the  viftory  at  Quito,  he  remonftrated  with 
him  in  a  tone  ftill  more  peremptory.  „  You 
have  ufurped  (faid  he,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Pizarro  on  that  occafion)  the  fupreme  power 
in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's 
commiffion  to  the  viceroy.  You  have  marcff- 
ed,  in  hoftile  array,  againft  the  royal  ftandard; 
you  have  attacked  the  reprefentative  of  your 
fovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  mon- 
arch will  forgive  fuch  infults  on  his  dignity, 
or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cor- 
dial or  fmcere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the  pre- 
carious favour  of  another.  Affume  -yourfelf 
the  fovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  domi- 
nion of  which  your  family  has  a  title  founded 
on  the  rights  both  of  difcovery  and  conqueft. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every  Spaniard 
in  Peru  of  any  confequence  inviolably  to  your 
intereft  by  liberal  grants  of  lands  and  of  Indi- 
ans, or  by  inftituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and 
creating  titles  of  honour  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  courted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  in  Europe. 
By  eftablifhing  orders  of  knighthood,  with  pri- 
vileges and  diftinftions  r^fembling  thofe  in  Spain , 
you  may  beftow  a  gratification  upon  the  offi- 
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cers  in  your  fervice ,  fuited  to  the  ideas  of  mi^ 
litary  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only 
that  ypu  ought  to  attend;  endeavour  to  gain 
the  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coya,  ordaugh* 
ter  pf  the  Siin  next  in  fucceflion  to  the  crown, 
yoi;  will  induce  the  Indians ,  out  of  veneration 
for  the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite 
■with  th^  Spaniards  in  fupport  of  your  autho- 
rity. Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Peru ,  as  well  as  of  the  new  fettlers 
there,  you  may  fet  at  defiance  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  repel  with  eafe  any  feeble  force 
•which  it  can  fend  at  fuch  a  diftance. "  Cepeda, 
th^  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro's  confiden- 
tial counfellor,  warmly  feconded  Carvajal's  ex-, 
hortations,  and  employed  \vhatever  learning 
he  pofielTipd  injd^monftrating,  that  all  the  found- 
ers of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed  to 
pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their 
lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but 
by  their  own  afpiring  valour  and  pe;:fonal  merit,  z^ 

But  chufes  to  negociate  with  the  court  of  Spain. 

V 

Pizarro  liftened  attentively  tc^  both,  and 
could  not  conceal  the  fatisfaftion  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  objeft  that  they  prefented 
to  his  view.  But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world ,  few  men  poffefs  that  fuperior  ftrength 
of  mind,    and  extent   of   abilities ,    which  ar^ 

b)  Vega,    p.    II.    lib*  iv.   c.    40*     Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34, 
lib.  ii.  c.  I.   49.     Heirera,  4e«.  8.  lib.  U.  c.  10. 
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tapable  of  forming  and  executing  fuch  dartiig 
fchemes,  as  cannot  be  accomplifhed  without 
overturning  the  eftablifhed  order  of  fociety, 
and  violating  thofe  maxims  of  duty  which  meti 
are  accuftomed  to  hold  facfed.  The  medio- 
crity of  Pizarro's  talents  circumfcribed  his  am*- 
bition  within  more  narrow  limits,  Inftead  of 
afpiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his 
views  to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain 
a  confirmation  of  the  authority  which  he  novsr 
polTelTed;  and  for  that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  of- 
ficer of  diflinftion  thither,  to  give  fuch  a  re- 
prefentation  of  his  conduft,  and  of  the  flate  of 
the  country,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and 
his  minifters,  either  from  inclination  or  from 
neceJTity,  to  continue  him  inhisprefent  flation. 

ConfultatiQiis  of  the  Spanifh  minifters. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  part  which  he  fhould  take,  conful- 
tations  were  held  in  Spain ,  with  no  lefs  foli- 
citude,  concerning  thje  meafures  which  ought 
to  be  purfued  in  order  to  reeflablifh  the  em- 
peror's authority  in  Peru.  Though  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  lafl  exceffes  of  outrage  to  which 
the  malcontents  had  proceeded  there,  the  court 
had  received  an  account  of  the  infurreftion 
againft  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprlfonment,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro. 
A  revolution  fo  alarming  called  for  an  imme- 
diate interpofition   of    the    emperor's   abilities 
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and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at 
that   time  in  Germany,  in  condufting  the  war 
againft   the  famous    league  of  Smalkalde ,   one 
of  the  moft  interefting  and  arduous  enterprifes 
in  his   reign  ,    the  care  of  providing  a    remedy 
for  the  diforders  in  Peru  devolved  upon  his  fon 
Philip,    and  the  counsellors  whom  Charles  had 
appointed  to    ailift  him  in  the   government  of 
Spain  during   his  abfence.     At  firft   view,  the 
aftions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared 
fo  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  fubjefts   towards 
their    fovereign,    that  the  greater  part  of  the' 
minifters  infilled  on  declaring  them  inftantly  to 
be  guilty  of  rebellion,    and  on  proceeding  to 
punifh  them  with  exemplary  rigour.     But  when 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and  indignation  began 
to  abate,    innumerable   obftacles  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  meafure  prefented  themfelves.  The 
veteran    bands    of  infantry,    the  ftrength  and 
glory  of  the   Spanifh  armies,    were  then  em- 
ployed in  Germany.     Spain,  exhaufted  of  men 
and  money  by  a  long  feries  of  wars ,  in  which 
fhe  had  been  involved  by  the  reftlefs  ambition 
of  two  fucceffive  monarchs,    could  not  eafily 
equip  an  armament  of  fufficient  force  to  reduce 
Pizarro.     To  tranfport  any  refpeftable  body  of 
troops  to  a  country  fo  remote  as  Peru,  appear- 
ed    almoft    impoflible.     While   Pizarro   conri- 
nued  matter  of  the  South-Sea,  the  direft  route 
by  Nombre   de  Dios  and  Panama  was  imprac- 
ticable.    An   attempt  to   march  to  Quito  by 
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land  through  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  the  province  of  Popayan ,  acrofs  regions  of 
vaft  extent,  defolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabit- 
ed by  fierce  and  hoitile  tribes  ,  would  be  attended 
with  unfurmountable  danger  and  hardfhips. 
The  paflage  to  the  South-Sea  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  was  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain,  and 
fo  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in 
a  courfe  of  navigation  fo  remote  and  precari- 
ous. Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relinquifh 
the  fyftem  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty 
had  firft  fuggefted,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient 
meafures  what  could  not  be  effeftedby  force. 
It  was  manifeft  ,  from  PIzarro's  folicitude  to* 
reprefent  his  conduft  in  a  favourable  light  to 
the  emperor,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  ftill 
retained  fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fo- 
vereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  thefe, 
together  with  fome  fuch  conceflions  as  fhould 
difcover  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  government,  he  might  Ije  yet  reclaimed  , 
or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards 
might  fo  far  revive  among  his  followers,  that 
they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid  to  uphold 
his  ufurped  authority. 

Gjifca  appointed  to  repair  to  Peru  as  prefident. 

The  fuccefs,  however,   of  this  negociatioa 
no  lefs  delicate  than  it  was  important ,  depend- 
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ed   entirely    on  the    abilities  and  addrefs  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  fhould  be  committed.      After 
weighing  with  much  attention  the  comparative 
merit  of  various  perfons,    the   Spanifii    minif- 
ters  fixed   with  unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca,    a  prieft  in  no  higher  ftation  than 
that  of  counfellor  to  the  Inquifition.      Though 
in  no  publick  oiEce ,  he  had  been  occafionally 
employed  by  government  in  affairs  of  truft  and 
confequende,    and  had  condufted  them  with  no 
]efs  fkill   than  fuccefs;  difplaying  a  gentle  and 
infinuating    temper,    accompanied    with    much 
firmnefs;    probity,    fuperior  to  any  concerting 
meafures,    followed    by  fuch  vigour  in  feeling 
of  private    intereft;    and  a  cadtious  circumfptc- 
tion  in    executing   them,    as    h   rarely    found 
in    alliance    with  the   other.       Thefe  qualities 
marked  him    out  for  the  funftion  to  which  he 
was  deftined.      The   emperor,  to  whom  Gafca 
was   not  unknown,    warmly    approved  of  the 
choice,  and  communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter , 
containing  expreffions  of  good-will  and  confid- 
ence,   no   lefs    honourable    to    the    prince  who 
wrote,     than   to    the  fubjeft  who  received   iL 
Gafca,    notwithftanding   hh.  advanced  age  and 
feeble   conftitution,    and  though,  from  the  ap- 
prehenfions    natural  to  a  man,    who,    during 
the   courfe  of  his    life,  had  never  been  out  of 
his  own  country,    he   dreaded   the  effefts  of  a 

long 
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long  voyage )  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate ,  a) 
did  not  heiitate  a  moment  about  complying 
"With  the  will  of  his  fovereign. 

His  moderation. 

But  as  a  proof  that  it  was  from  this  prin- 
ciple alone  he  afted>  he  refufed  a  bif  oprck 
which  was  offered  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more  dignified 
charafter;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title... 
than  that  of  prefident  of  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima  5  and  declared  that  he  would  receive 
no  falary  on  account  of  his  difcharging  the 
duties  of  that  office.  All  he  required  was ,  that 
the  expence  of  fupporting  his  family  fhould  be 
defrayed  by  the  publick,  and  as  he  was  to  go 
like  a  miniHer  of  peace  with  his  gown  and 
breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  few 
domefticks,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue 
with  any  enormous  burden,  b) 

The  powers  committed  to  him. 

But  while  he  difcovefed  fuch  difinterefted 
moderation  with  refpeft  to  whatever  related 
perfonally  to  himfelf ,  he  demanded  his  official 
powers  in  a  very  different  tone.     He  iniifted, 

a)  Fernandez  ,  lib*  ii.  c*  17. 

b)  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Gomara,  c.  I74>  Fernandez,  fib. 
ii.  c.  14-16.  Vega,  p»  xi.  lib.  ?,  c.  I,  Uerrera»  4ec« 
8.  lib.  i.  c.  4 ,  &c* 

Robertson    Vol.  III.  I 
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as  he  was  to  be  employed  in  a  country  fd 
remote  from  the  feat  of  government ,  where  he 
could  not  have  recoiirfe  to  his  fovereigh  for 
new  inftruftions  on  every  emergence;  and  as 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  negociations  mult 
depend  upon  the  confidence  which  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the 
extent  of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  in- 
vefted  with  unlimited  authority  ;  that  his  )u- 
^  rifdiftion  muft  rea<:h  to  all  perfons  and  to  all 
caufes;  that  he  mull  be  emtpowered  to  pardon, 
to  punifh,  or  to  reward,  as  circumllances  and 
the  behaviour  of  different  men  might  require ; 
that,  in  cafe  of  fefiftance  from  the  malcontents, 
he  might  be  authorifed  to  reduce  themt  to  obe- 
dience by  force  of  arms ,  to  levy  troops  for  that 
purpofe,  and  to  call  for  afliftance  from  the  go- 
vernors of  all  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  America. 
Thefe  powers,  though  manifeftly  conducive  to 
the  great  objefts  of  his  million,  appeared  to  the 
Spanifh  minifters  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives 
of  royalty,  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to 
a  fubjeft,  and  they  refufed  to  grant,  them.  But 
the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.  Ad 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment ,  Gafca  muft 
be  entruiled  with  difcretionary  power  infeveral 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffec- 
tual if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any  one  parti- 
cular, Charles  fcrupled  not  to  inveft  him  with 
authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded. 
Highly  fatisfied   with    this  frefh  proof  of  his 
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mafter's  confidence,  Gafca  baftened  his  dep«r. 
ture,  and,  without  either  money  or  troops, fet 
out  (May  26.  1546.)  to  quell  a  formidable  re* 
bellion.    c) 

His  arrival  at  Panama* 

On  his' arrival  atNombre  deDios,  hefoand 
Hernan  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  pofted  there, 
by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  men,  to  opp6fe  the  landing  of  any  hoftii^ 
forces.  Bur  Gafca  appeared  in  fuchpacifick  guife, 
with  a  train  fo  little  formidable  ,  and  with 
a  title  of  no  fuch  dignity  as  to  e^^cite  terror, 
that  he  was  received  with  much  refpeft^  From 
Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  (  July  27.  )  to 
Panama,  and  met  with  a  fimilar  reception  from 
Hlnojofa,  whom  Pizarro  had  entrufled  withtfa.e 
government  of  that  town ,  and  the  command 
of  bis  fleet  Rationed  ;there^.  In  both  places  he 
held  the  fame  language,  declaring  that  he  was 
fent  by  their  fovereign^  as  a  meflenger  of  peace, 
not  as  a  minifter  of  vengeance ;  that  he  came 
to  redrefs  all  their  grievances  ,  to  revoke  the 
laws  which  had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  paft 
oiFences ,  and  to  reeftablif h  order  and  juftice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deport-^ 
ment,  the  iimplicity  of  his  manners  ,  the  fanc- 
tity  of  his  profeflion,  and  a  winning  appeafance 
of  candour,    gained  credit  to  his  declarations, 

I  z 

O  Fernandez,  lib*  li,  c.  x6-xS. 
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The  veneration  due  to  a  perfon  clothed  with 
legal  authority ,  and  afting  in  virtue  of  a  royal 
commiffion,  began  to  revive  among  men  accuf- 
tomed  for  fome  time  to  nothing  more  re- 
fpeftable  than  an  ufurped  jurifdiftion.  Hino- 
jofa  ,  Mexia ,  and  feveral  other  officers  of 
diftinftion  ,  to  each  of  whom  Gafca  applied 
feparately,  were  gained  over  to  his  intereft, 
and  waited  only  for  fome  decent  occafionof 
declaring  openly  in  bis  favour,  d} 

Violent  proceediogs  of  Pizarro* 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded 
them.  As  foon  as  he  beard  of  Gafca's  arrival 
at  Panama,  though  he  received,  at  the  fame 
time ,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  bis  commif- 
fion, and  was  informed  of  his  offers  to  render 
every  Spaniard  in  Peru  eafy  concerning  what 
was  pad ,  by  an  aft  of  general  oblivion ;  and 
fecure,  with  refpeft  to  the  future,  by  repeal- 
ing the  obnoxious  laws;  inftead  of  accepting 
with  gratitude  his  fovereign's  gracious  con- 
ceflions ,  he  was  fo  much  exafperated  on  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  flation 
as  governor  of  the  country,  that  he  inftantly 
refolved  to  oppofe  the  prefident's  entry  into 
Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  exercifing  any  jurif- 
diftion there.  To  this  defperate  refolution  he 
added  another  highly  prepofterous.     He  fent  a 

d)  Fernandez,  lib.    ii,  c.  21,  &c*     Zarate  ,  lib.vu    c*  6  *    7. 
Gomara,    c.  I7§.     Vega,  p.  11,  lib.  v.  «♦  3» 
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new  deputation  to  Spain  to  jnftify  this  condad^ 
axid  to  infill »  in  name  of  all  the  communities 
in  Pen\9  for  a,  confirmation  of  the  government 
to  faimfelf  during  life,  as  the  only  means  of  - 
preferving  tranquillity  there.  The  perfons 
entrufted  with  this  fiirange  commiflion  f  intimat- 
ed thp  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  prefidbnt, 
and  requireddi|ki,  in  hi3  name,  to  depart  from 
Panama  and^lturn  to  Spain.  They  carried 
likewifefecr^t  inftru&ions  to  Hinojofa  ,  direft* 
ing  him  to  offer  Gafca  a  prefent  of  fifty  thoq* 
fand  pefos^  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily 
with  what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if  be 
fiiould  continue  obftinatey  to  cut  him  off  ^either, 
by  aflaffinatiou  or   poifon.  e) 

Gafca  gains  his  fleet. 

Many  circumfiances  concurred  in  pufhing 
on  Pizarro  to  thofe  wild  meafures.  Having 
b^en  once  accuftomed  to  fupreme  command ,  he 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  defcending  tp  a 
private  ftation.  Confcious  of  his  own  demerit , 
he  fufpefted  that  the  emperor  fliudied  only  to 
deceive  him^  and  would  never  pax^M  the  oii«  ' 
trages  which  he  had  committed.  Hinbief  confi- 
dents f  no  lefs  guilty ,  entertained  the  faipe  appre- 
henfions.  The  Approach  of  Gafca  without  any  mili* 
tary  force  excited  no  terror.  There  were  now  alcove 
fi;c  thoufand  Spaniards  fettled  in  Peru;  f)and  at 

e)  Zarate,    lib.    tU  ^c.    S*     Ferfiaode%.»   VA,   iU    c*  33 »  34* 

Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  H.  c.  9  ,  X9«  , 

0  Henrera^  dec*  8*  lib.  iii.  c.  x« 
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the  head  of  thefe  he  doubted  not  to  maintain 
his  own  independence  ,  if  the  court  of  Spain 
fhojild  refufe  to  grant  what  he  required.  But 
he  knew  not  that  a  fpirit  of  defeftion  had  al-^ 
ready  begun  to  fpread  among  thofe  whom  he 
trufted  moft.  Hinojofa,  amazed  at  Pizarro*s 
precipitate  refolution  of  fetting  himfelf  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  emperor's  comnilB|b ,  and  dif- 
daining  to  be  his  inftrument  iff  perpetrating 
the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  fecret  in- 
ftruftions,  publickl}'  recognized  the  title  of  the 
prelident  to  the  fupreme  authority  in  Peru, 
The  officers  under  his  command  did  the  fame. 
Such  was  the  contagious  influence  of  the 
example,  that  it  reached  even  the  deputies 
who  had  been  fent  from  Peru;  and  at  the  time 
when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear  either  of  Gafca's 
return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he  received 
an  account  of  his  being  mafter  of  the  fleet ,  of 
Panama  ,    and    of  the    troops   ftationed   there. 

Pizarro  refolves  on  wi»u 

Irritated  almoft  to  madnefs  by  an  event  fo 
unexpefted^Jbe  openly  prepared  forwar;  (1547.) 
and  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  his 
arms,  he  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in 
Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Gafca,  for' the 
crimes  of  having  feized  his  fhips,  feduced  his 
officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from  pro- 
ceeding in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda, 
though  afting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
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f  ommtilion  9  did  not  fcruple  to  proftitate  the 
^dignity  of  his  funftion  by  finding  Gafca  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  condemning  him  to  death  on 
that  account  g)  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous , 
as  this  proceeding  was,  it  impofed  on  the  low 
illiterate  adventurers,  with  whom  PeMi  was 
filled  f  by  the  f^^mblance  of  a  legal  fanOioo  wtt-* 
ranting  Pizarro  to  carry  on  hoftUittes  againft  ar 
convifted  traitor.  Soldiers  accordingly  reforted 
from  everyv  quarter  to  his  ftandard»  and  he  was 
foon  at  the  head  of  a  thoufjind  men,  the  beft 
equipped  that  had  ever  taken*  the  field  Iq  Pepa* 

Preparations  of  Gafca. 

Gafca,  on  his  parf,  perceiving  that  force 
inuft  be  employed  in  order  to  accomplifh  the 
purpofe  of  his  miffion,  was  no  lefs  afiiduous  in 
collefting  troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena, 
and  other  fettlements  on  the  continent;  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  wa^  foon  in  a  con- 
dition to  detach  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet ,  ^yith 
a  confiderable  body  of  foldiers,  to  the  coaft  of 
Peru.  Their  appearance  (April  1547.)  excited  a 
dreadful  alarm ;  and  though  they  did  not  attempt 
for  fome  time  to  make  any  defcent ,  they  did  more 
efFeftual  fervice,  by  fettipg  afhore  in  different 
places  perfons  who  difperfed  copies  oftheaftof 
general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  late 
edifts ;  and  who  made  known  every  where  the 

g)  Fernandez,    lib.    Ji.    c.    55.     Veg«,    9,   II.    Ub*  ▼•  ^  7* 
Herrera  ,  d  er.  S.  lib*  iii,  «•  6. 
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pacifick  intentions,  as  well  as  mild  temper,  of 
the  prefident.  The  effeftj  of  fpreading  this  in- 
formation was  wonderful.  All  who  were  dif- 
fatisfied  with  Pizarro*s  violent  adminiftration  ^ 
all  who  retained  any  fentiments  of  fidelity  to 
their  fovereign ,  hegan  to  meditate  revolt.  Some 
openly  deferted  a  caafe  which  they  now  deemed 
te  be   onjuft. 

InfiirreftioD  of  Centeae, 

Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he 
lay  concealed ,  aflembled  about  fifty  of  hia 
former  adherents,  and  with  this  feeble  half- 
armed  band  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  By 
a  fudden  attack  in  the  night-time ,  in  which  he 
difplayed  no  lefs  military  fkili  than  valour,  he 
rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  that  capital,  though 
defended  by  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  men* 
Moft  of  thefe  having  ranged  tbemfelves  under 
his  banners,  he  had  foon  the  command  of  a 
refpe6table  body  of  troops,  h) 

againft  whom  Pizarro  inarches, 

Pizarro ,  though  aftonifhed  at  beholding  one 
enemy  approaching  by  fea,  and  another  by  land  , 
at  a  time  when  he  ttufted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in 
his  favour,  was  of  a  fpirit  more  undaunted,  and 
moreaccuflomed  to  the  vicifTitudes  of  fortune,  than 
to  be  difconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger  from 

fa)  Zarate  ,  lib.  vi.  c«  13  .  16.     Gutnara ,  c.  igo*  l8l*  Fer-> 
nandezy  lib*  ii*  c*  28*  64 »  &c.     , 
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r 

Centeno*s  operations  was  the  moft  urgent,  be 
infiantly  fet  out  to  oppofe  him.  .Having  pro.^ 
vided  horfes  for  all  his  foldiers,  he  marched 
with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every  morning  he 
found  his  force  diminifhed,  by  numbers  who 
bad  ieft  him  during  the  night;  and  though 
be  became  fufpicious  to  excefs  ,  and  pu« 
flifhed  without  mercy  all  whom  he  fufpefted, 
the  rage  of  defertion  was  too  violent  to  be  chcnsk** 
ed.  Before  he  got  within  fight  of  the  enemy 
at  Huarina,  near  the  lakeTitiaca,  he  could  not 
mufter  more  than  four  hundred  fpldiers.  Bat^. 
thefe  he  juftly  .confidered  as  qien  of  tried  tt- 
tachnienty  oq  whom  he  might  depend.  They 
were  indeed  the  boldeil  and  moil  defperate  of 
his  followers,  confcious  like  himfelf  of  crimes 
for  which  they  could  hardly  expeft  forgivenefil  ^ 
and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  theic 
arms.  With  thefe  he  did  not  heiltate  to  attack 
(Oftober  2o.  1547O  Centeno's  troops ,  though 
double  to  his  own  in  number.  The  royalifts  did  not 
decline  the  combat.  It  was  the  moft  obftinate  and 
tloody  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in    Penu 

and.  defeats  him* 

At  length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro  9 
and  the  fuperiority  of  Carvajal's  military  talents » 
triumphed  over  numbers,  and  obtained  acorn* 
plete  viftory.  The  booty  was  immenfoi  i)  and 

i)  See  NOTE  XVII, 
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the  treatment  of  the  vanquifhed  cruel.  By  this 
iingle  fuccefs  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re- 
eftablifhed,  and  being  now  deetned  invincible 
in  the  field,  his  army  increafed  daily  in  nam* 
ber.  k) 

Gafca  Unas  at  Peru. 

But  evf?nts  happened  in  other  parts  of  Pieru 
•^hich  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendii 
yiftory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  fcarcely  left 
Lima,  when  the  citizens,  weary  of  iiis  oppr  f- 
flVe  dominion,  erefted  the  royal  ftandard,  and 
Aldana,  with  a  detachment  of  foldiers  from 
the  fleet,  took  pofleffion  of  the  town.  About 
the  fame  time,  1)  the  prefident  landed  at  Turn- 
hez  with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by 
his  prefence  ,  every  fettlement  in  the  low  coun- 
try declared  for  the  king.  The  fituation  of 
the  t>yo  parties  was  now  perfeftly  reverfed ; 
Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  poffeiT- 
ed  by  Pizarro ;  all  the  reft  of  the  empire,  from 
Quito  fouthward,  acknowledged  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Gafca.  As  his  numbers  augmented  fa  ft  , 
Gafca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  His  behaviour  ftill  continued  to  be 
gentle  andunafluming;  heexprefled,  on  every 
occafion ,     his  ardent  wifh   of  terminating  the 


k)  Ztirate,   lib.   vii.    c.    2 ,   3.     Gomara  ,  c.     Igl.     Vega,  p. 

IT,  lib.  V.  c,  18,  &c,     Fernandez,   lib*   ii.  c.   79.  Herrera , 

(iec,   8.  lib.   iv.  c.   1,2. 
D  Zants,   lib*  vU  c.   I7» 
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conteft  without  bloodfhed.  More  folicitous  to 
reclaim  than  to  puniCh,  he  upbraided  no  man 
for  paft  offences,  but  receivefd  them  as  a  father 
receives  penitent  children  returning  to,  a  fenfe 
of  their  duty.  Though  defirous  of  peace,  he 
did  not  flacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He 
appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troopSr 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  X^uxa,  qn  the  road  :):(> 
Cuzco.  m) 

Advances  towards  Cuzco. 

There  he  remained  for  fome  months,  nofc: 
only  that  he  might  have  time  to  make  another* 
attempt  towards   an    accommodation   with  Pi-, 
zarro,  but  that  he  might  train  his  new  foldie^ifi 
to  the  ufe  of  arms,    and  accuftom  them  to  the/ 
difcipline  of  a  camp,  before  he  led  themagainft 
a    body    of  viftorious   veterans.     Pizarro,    in- 
toxicated  with    the   fuccefs  which  had  hitherto 
accompanied  his  arms,  and  elated  with  having, 
again  near  a  thoufand  men  under  his  command, 
refufed  to  Jiilen    to  any  terms,    although  Cepei- 
da,   together  with  feveral  of  his  officers,    and 
even  Carvajal  himfelf,    n)  gave  it  as  their  ad-' 
vice  to  clofe  with  the  prefident's  oifer  of  a  ge- 
neral  indemnity,     and  the   revocation    of  the 
obnoxious^  laws,  o)  Gafca  having  tried  in  vain 
every  expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  ill 

m)  Zarate,  lib*  vii.  c.  9.     Feraandez,  lib*  Vu  c«  77»  8S« 

n)See  NOTE  XVIII. 

o)  Zarate,  Jib.  vii*   c,  6,     Vega,  p*  !!♦  lib*  ▼•  c,  1J7» 
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tjie  blood  of  his  countrymen ,  began  *(Dec,  29. 
1547.)  ^^  move  towards  Cuzco,  at  the  head  of 
£xteen  hundred  men. 

Both  parties  prepare  for  battle. 

'  Pizarro,  confident  of  viftbry,  fufFered  the 
royalifts  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  , 
Cuamanga  and  Cuzco  without  oppofition ,  and 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capitals- 
flattering  hin^felf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  as  rendered  a  retreat  imprafticable  would 
St  once  terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched 
cmt  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chofe 
his  ground,  and  made  the  difpofition  of  the 
troops  with  the  difceming  eye,  and  profound 
knowledge  in.  the  art  of  war ,  confpictious  in 
all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved 
forward  flowly  (April  9.  1548.)  to  the  charge, 
the  appearance  of  each  was  Angular.  In  that 
of  Pizarro,  compofed  of  men  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  moft  opulent  country  in  America, 
every  o£5cer ,  and  almoft  all  the  private  men 
were  clothed  in  fluffs  of  filk ,  or  brocade,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  filver;  and  their  hor- 
fes,  their  arms,  their  ftandards ,  were  adorned 
with  all  the  pride  of  military  pomp,  p)  That 
of  Gafca  ,  though  not  fo  fplendid,  exhibited 
what  wias  no  lefs  ftriking.  He  himfelf ,  ac- 
companied by  the  archbifhop  of  Lima,  the  bi- 
fhops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco^  and  a  great  number 

p)  Zarate,  lib«  vi.  c.  xi. 
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of  ecclefiafticks ,  tnarcbing  along  the  lintiify 
bleifing  the  men,  and  encoaraging  them  ta a 
refolute  difcKarge  of  their  duty. 

t^izarro  defereed  .by  bis  troopiy 

When  both  were  jufl:  re^dy  to  engage, 
Cepeda  fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe ,  galloped  oft, 
and  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  prefident  GafJ._ 
cilaflb  de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note, 
followed  his  example.  The  revolt  of  perfoM 
in  fuch  high  rank  ftrack  all  with  amazement. 
The  mutual  confidence  on  which  the  union  and 
ftrength  of  armies  depend,  ^  ceafed  at  once. 
Diftruft  and  confternation  fpread  from  rank  to 
rank.  Some  filently  flipped  away,  othen 
threw  down  their  arms,  the  greateft  number 
went  over  to  the  royalifts.  Pizarro,  Carvajftl> 
and  ffime  leaders,  employed  authority,  threats, 
and  entreaties,  to  flop  tbem»  but  in  vain.  In 
lefs  than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men  ,  which 
might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  was  totally  difperfed.  Pizarro,  feeing 
all  irretrievably  loft ,  cried  out  In  amazement 
to  a  few  officers  who  ftill  faithfully  adhered  to 
him :  „  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?  "  „  Let 
ns  ruf h ,  replied  one  of  them ,  upon  the  ene- 
my's firmeft  battalion «  fnd  die  like  Romans.  *' 
Dejefted  with  fuch  a  r^yerfe  of  fortune ,  he 
had  not  fpirit  to  follow  this  foldierly  counfel, 
and  with  a  tamenefs  difgraceful  to  his  former 
fame,  he  furrendered  to  one  of  Qafca's  officers.- 
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Carvajaly    endeavouring  to  efcape^    was  over« 
taken  and  feized. 

taken,  and  put  to  death. 

Gafca,  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  vi&ory, 
did  not  ftain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Car- 
vajal;  and  a  rmaill  number  of  the  moft  diflin* 
guifhed  or  notorious  offenders,  were  punifhed 
capitally.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  on  the  day 
after  he  furrendered.  He  fubmitted  to  his  fate 
with  a  compofed  dignity,  and  feemed  defirous 
to  atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which 
he  had  committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was 
fuitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offered  no 
defence.  When  the  fentence  adjudging  him 
to  be  hanged  was  pronounced,  he  carelefsly 
replied  :  „  One  can  die  but  once. "  During  the 
interval  between  the  fentence  and  execution, 
he  difcovered  no  fign  either  of  remorfe  for  the 
paft,  or  of  folicitude  about  the  future;  fcoifing 
at  all  who  vifited  him ,  in  his  ufual  farcaftick 
vein  of  mirth ,  with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  re- 
partee and  grofs  pleafantry  as  at  any  other 
period  of  his  life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  than 
either,  ought  to  have  fhared  the  fame  fate; but 
the  merit  of  having  deferted  his  affociates  at 
fuch  a  critical  momen^,  and  with  fuch  decifive 
effeft,  faved  him  fro  \  immediate  puhifhment. 
He  was  fent,  however,  as  a  prifoner  to  Spain, 
and  died  in  confinement,  q) 

q)  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  8*  Goinara ,  c*  135,  186. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  V.  c*  30,  &c.  Feruaniiez ,  lib.  ii.  c. 
S6,  &c*     Herrera,  dec.  8*  Hb.    iv.    c.  14,  &c. 
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In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contetii<>' 
jporary  hiftorians  have  given  of  the  civil  diffeo*. 
tions  that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, during  ten  years,  many  circumftances 
occur  fo  ftriking,  and  which  indicate  fuch  ad 
tincommon  Hate  of  manners ,  as  to  merit  par- 
ticular attention. 

Ko    mercenary  foldiert  in  the  civil  wars  of  Peru. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  fifft  invaded 
Peru  were  of  the  lowefl:  order  in  fociety,  and 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joitied' 
them  were  perfons  of  defperate  fortune ,  yet 
in  all  the  bodies  of  troops  brought  into  the  field 
by  the  different  leaders  who  contended  for  fu- 
periority,  not  one  man  afted  as  a  hired  foldier 
that  follows  his  ilandard  for  pay.  Every  ad- 
venturer in  Peru  conftdered  himfelf  as  a  con- 
queror, entitled,  by  his  fervices,  to  an  efta-  , 
blifhment  in  that  country  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  his  valour.  In  the  cont^fts  between 
the  rival  chiefs ,  each  chofe  his  fide  as  he  was 
direfted  by  his  own  jugdment  or  affeftions.  He 
joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of  his 
fortune,  and  difdained  to  degrade  himfelf  by 
receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary.  It  wais 
to  their  fword ,  not  to  pre-eminence  in  office, 
or  nobility  of  birth,  that  moft  of  the  leaders 
whom  they  followed  were  indebted  for  their 
elevation  ;    and  each  of  their  adherents  hoped, 
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by  the  fame  meatii^  to  open  a  way  for  himfelf 
to  the  pofTeilion  of  power, and  wealth,  r) 

Armiei  ttnmenrelf  cxpenfive; 

But  though  the  troops  in  Perufefved  with- 
out nny  regular  pay,  they  were  raifed  at  im- 
menfe  expenfe.  Among  men  accuftomed  to 
divide  the  fpoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the 
deflre  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  incredible 
force.  The  ardour  of  purfuit  augmented  la 
proportion  to  the  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  all 
were  intent  on  the  fame  obje6t,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  fame  paflion »  there  was  but 
one  mode  of  gaining  men ,  or  of  fecuring  their 
Attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence  , 
befides  the  promife  of  future  eftablifhments, 
received  in  hand  large  gratuities  from  the  chief 
with  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro^ 
In  order  to  raife  a  thoufand  men,  advanced 
live  hundred  thoafand  pefos.  s)  Gafca  ex- 
pended in  levying  the  troops  which  he  led 
againft  Pisarro  nine  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  t) 
The  diftrlbution  of  property ,  beftowed  as  the 
reward  of  fervices  ,  was  ftill  more  exor« 
bitant.  Cepeda,  as  the  recompence  of  his  per« 
lidy  and  addrefs »  in  perfaadtug  the  court  of 
royal  audience  to  give  the  fanttioa  of  its  au* 
thodty  to  the  ufurped  jurifdidioii  of  Pisarro » 

received 
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received  a  grant  of  lands  which  yielded,  an  an* 
Dual  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tboufand 
pefos.  u)  Hinojofa,  who^  by  his  early  de- 
feftion  from  Pizarro ,  and  furrender  of  the  fleet 
to  Gafca,  decided  the  fate  of  I^eru,  obtained  a 
diftrift  of  country  affording  two  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  of  yearly  value,  x)  While 
fuch  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal 
officers ,  with  more  than  royal  munificence 
proportional  fhares  were  conferred  upon  thofe  ^  . 
of  inferior  rank. 

Their  profufion  and  luxury. 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produce^^ 
natural  eflefts.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants, 
and  new  defires.  Veterans,  long  acctiftomed 
to  hardfhip  and  toll,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a 
tafte  for  profufe  and  inconfiderate  diffipation, 
and  indulged  in  all  the  excefl'es  of  military  li- 
centioufnefs.  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  oc- 
cupied fome  ;  a  relifh  for  expenfive  luxuries 
fpread  among  others,  y)  The  meaneft  foldief 
in  Peru  would  have  thought  himfelf  degraded, 
by  marching  on  foot;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  of  horfes  in  that  country  were  exorbitant^  , 
each  infified  on  being  furniCtied  with  one  before 
he  would  take  the  field.  Put  though  l^fs  pa- 
tient under  the  fatigue  and  hardfhips  of  fervicei 

u)  Gomara,  c*  164. 

X)  Vega,  p»  II.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  . 

y)  Herrera  ,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  dec.  8.  lib.  vHi.  c.  XO. 

ROBSRTSON  Vol.  in.  K 
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they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  with 
as  much  intrepidity  as  ever;  and  animated  by 
the  hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed., 
on  the  day  of  battle,  to  difpjay  all  their  an- 
cient valour. 

Ferocity  with  which  their  eontefis  were  carried  on ; 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained 
all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally 
diftinguifhed.  Civil  difcord  never  raged  with  a 
IT or^  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  ih 
Peru.  To  all  the  pafllons  which  ufually  en- 
venom contefts  among  countrymen ,  avarice  was 
s||ped  ,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more  ran- 
corous. Eagernefs  to  feize  the  valuable  for- 
feitures expefted  upon  the  death  of  every  op- 
ponent, fhut  the  door  againft  mercy.  To  be 
wealthy,  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  expofe  a 
man  to  accufation ,  or  to  fubjeft  him  to  punifh- 
ment.  On  the  fJighteft  fufpicions,  Pizarro  con- 
demned many  pf  the  moft  opulent  inhabitants 
in  Peru  to  death.  Carvajal,  without  fearching 
for  any  pretext  to  juftify  his  cruelty,  cutoff 
many  m6re.  The  number  of  thofe  who  fuffered 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  was  not  much 
inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  field ;  z)  and  the 
greater  part  was  condemned  w*'^^"*"  *'he  forma- 
lity of  any  legal  trial, 

B)  See  NOTE  XIX. 
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and  want  of  faith. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending 
parties  treated  their  opponents  was  not  accom-  '    - 
panied  with  its  ufual  attendants,    attachment 
and  fidelity  to  thofe  with  whom  they  aftedk 
The  ties  of  honour  which  are  held  facred  among 
foldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integrity,  ihter<i> 
woven  as  thoroughly  in  the  Spanifh  chara6i:er 
as  in  that  of  any  nation ,  feem  to  have  heeii 
equally  forgotten.     Even  regard  for  decency  > 
and  the  fenfe  of  fhame ,  were  totally  loft.  During 
their    diiTeniions  ,    there  was   hardly    !i    Spa- 
niard in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party 
which  he  had  originally  efpoufed,   betray  the 
aiTociates  with  whom  he  had  united ,  and  ?icN 
late  the  engagements  under  which  he  had  come. 
The  viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the 
treachery  of  Cepeda  and  thA)ther  judges  of  the 
royal  audience,  who  were  bound  by  tihe  duties 
of  their  funftion  to  have  fupported  Mk  authority* 
The  chief  advifers  and  companions  of  Gonzala 
Fizarro's  revolt  were  the  firft  toforfakehimv 
and  fubmit  to  his  enemies.  His  fleet  was  given   ^ 
up  to  Gafca .  by  the  man  whom  he  had  iingled 
out  among  his  officers  to  entruft  with  that  im* 
portant  command.     On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate ,  an  army  of  veterans    in*  fight 
of  the  enemy ,  threw  down  their  arms  without 
fi:riking  a  blow,  and  deferted  a  leader  who  hi 
often  conduced  them  to  vi6lory,      Inftances 
^    K  a 
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fuch  general  and  avowed  contempt  of  the  prin- 
ciples  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man, 
and  bind  them  together  in  focial  union ,  rarely 
occur  in  hiftory.  It  is  only  where  men  are  far 
removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  where 
the  reftraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt, 
where  the  profpeft  of  gain  is  unbounded ,  and 
where  immenfe  wealth  may  cover  the  crknes 
by*  which  it  is  acquired,  that  we  can  find  any 
parallel  to  the  levity,  the  rapacioufnefs ,  the 
perfidy  and  corruption  prevalent  among  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru. 

Gafca  devifes  employment  fur  his  foldiers. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents 
in  every  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  tranomllity  feemcd  to  be  perfeftly  reef- 
tablifhe^  ^^ut  two  very  interefling  objefts 
flill  rertoained  to  (roupy  the  prefident's  atten- 
tion. The  one  was  to  find  immediately  fuch 
employment  for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and 
daring  adventurers  with  which  the  country  was 
filled,  as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting 
new  commotions.  The  other ,  to  beflow  proper 
gratifications  upon  thofe  to  whofe  loyalty  and 
valour  h^^was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs.  The 
former  of  thefe  was  in  fome  meafure  accom- 
plifhed,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to 
profecute  the  conquefl  of  Chili;  and  by  em- 
powering Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the  dif- 
covery    of  the  vail  regions  bordering  on  the 
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river  De  la  Plata.  The  reputation  of  thofelead- 
ers,  and  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth  ,  and 
rlfing  to  confeqaence*in  fome  unexplored  oun* 
try  alluring  many  of  the  muft  indigent  and 
defperate  foldiers  to  follow  their  fiandardc, 
drained  off  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  that 
mutinous  fpirit  which  Gafca  dreaded. 

His  divilion  of  the  country  among  hii  followers. 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  diflB- 
culty ,  and  to  be  adjufted  with  a  more  attentive 
and  delicate  hand.  The  repartimientos ,  or  aU 
lottments  of  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be 
diftribWed)  in  confequence  of  the  death  or  for* 
feiture  of  the  former  poffeffors,  exceeded  two 
millions  of  pefos  of  yearly  rent,  a)  Gafctt 
when  now  abfolute  mafter  of  this  Immenfepfo- 
perty  ,  retailed  the  fame  difinterelied  fenti- 
ments  which  he  had  origrhally  profeffed  ,  ana 
refufed  to  referve  the  fmalleft  portion  of  it  for 
himfelf.  But  the  number  of  clai^nts  was 
great;  and  whilft  the  vanity  or  avarice  of  every 
individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  fervices, 
and  eftimated  the  rdbompence  which  he  thought 
due  to  him,  the  pretenfiohs  of  each  were  tb' 
extravagant ,  that  it  was  impoifible  to  fatisfy . 
all.  Gafca  liftened  to  them  one  by  one,  witK 
the  mod  patient  attention;  and  that  he  migh^ 
have  leifure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  0£ 
their  feveral  claims  with  ac<iufacy»  he  retired^ 

a)  Vega ,  p.  II.  lib.  j'u  c.  4. 
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with  the  archbifhop  of  Lima  and  a  fingle  fe- 
cretary,  to  a  village  twelveleagues  from  Cuzco. 
There  he  fpent  feveral  days  in  allotting  to  each 
z  di&nd:  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in 
proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  paft  fervices  and 
future  importance.  But  that  he  might  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  fierce  ftorm  of  clamour 
and  rage,  which  he  forefaw  would  burft  out 
on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithftand* 
ing  the  impartial  equity  with  which  he  had 
framed  it,  he  fet  out  for  Lima,  leaving  the 
inftrument  of  partition  fealed  up ,  with  orders 
not  to  open  it  for  fome  days  after  his  departure. 

The  difcoDtent  it  occafions. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publifhing  the 
decree  of  partition  was  not  lefs  than  Gafca 
bad  expefted.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation, 
envy,  fhame,  rage^  and  all  the  other  paflions 
which  moft  vehemently  agitate  the  minds  of 
men  when  both  their  honour  and  their  intereft 
are  deeply  affefted,  confpired  in  adding  to  its 
violence.  Ij:  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of 
military  infolence.  Calonyiy,  threats,  and 
curfes  were  poured  out  openly  upon  the  pre- 
fident.  He  was  accufed  of  ingratitude,  of  par- 
tiality, and  of  Injuftice.  Among  foldiers  prompt 
to  aftion,  fuch  feditious  difcourfe  would  have 
been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  violent, 
and  they  already  began  to  turn  ^heir  eyes  to* 
wards    fome    difcontented  leaders ,    expefting 
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them  to  ftand  forth  in  redrefs  of  their  wrongs.. 
By  fome  vigorous  interpofitions  of  government> 
a  timely  check  was  given  to  tliis  mutinous 
fpirit,  and  the.  danger  of  another  civil  warwaa 
averted  for  the  prefent  b) 

Rceflablifiies  order  and  goYernlnent ,  and  fett  out  for  Spaio. 

Gafca^  however  ,  perceiving  that  the  flame 
was  fuppreffed  rather  than  extinguifhed ,  \i^ 
boured  with  the  utmoft  afliduity  to  foothe  the 
malcontents ,  by  beftowipg  large  gratuities  on 
fome ,  by  promifing  repartimientos ,  when  they 
fell  vacant,  to  others/ and  by  careffing  and 
flattering  ail.  But  that  the  publick  fecurity 
might  reft  on  a  foundation  more  flable  than 
their  good  aifeftion,  he  endeavoured  to  /Irength- 
en  the  hands  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  office,  by 
reeftablifhing  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  intrrduced 
order  and  fimplicity  into  the  mode  of  collefting 
the  royal  revenue.  He  ilTued  regulations  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  the  Indians ,  well 
calculated  to  proteft  them  from  oppreffion, 
and  to  provide  Hot  their  inftruftion  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion ,  without  depriving  the  Spa-» 
niards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour. 
Having  now  accomplifhed  every  bbje£b  of  his 
mifilon ,    Gafca ,    longing  to  return  again  to  a, 

b)  Zarate,  lib*  vii*  c,  9*  Gomara;  c»  ig?»  Vega,  p.  II* 
lib,  vii.  c.  I,  &c.  Fernandaz,  p.  XI.  Ub.  i.  c*  X.  lie* 
Merrera,  dec.  $•  Ub.  W.  c.  17,  &c 
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private  ftation,  committed  the  government  of 
Peru  to  the  court  of  andience ,  and  fet  ont  for 
Spain,  (Feb.  I.  1550,)  As,  during  the  anar- 
chy and  turbulence  of  the  four  laft  years,  there 
bad  been  no  remittance  made  of  the  royal 
revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  of  publick  money,  which  the 
oeconomy  and  ot'der  of  his .  adminiftration  en- 
abled him  to^fave,  after  paying  all  the  expences 
of  the  war. 

His  reception  there* 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country 
with  univerfal admiration  of  his  abilities,  and 
of  his  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed  highly  con* 
fpicuous.  Without; army,  or  fleet,  or  publick 
funds;  with  a  train  fo  fimple,  that  only  three 
thoufand  ducats  were  eicpended  in  equipping 
him,  c)  he  fet  out  to  oppofe  a  formidable 
rebellion.  By  his  addrefs  and  talents  he  fup- 
plied  all  thofe  defefts,  and  feemedto  create 
inftruments  for  executing  his  defigns.  He  ac- 
quired fuch  a  naval  force,  as  gave  him  the 
^mmand  of  the  fea.  He  raifed  a  body  of  men 
^ie  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which 
gave  law  to  Peru.  He  vanjquifhed  their  leader, 
on  whofe  arms  viftory.  had  hitherto  attended  , 
and  in  place  of  anarchy  and  nfurpatioii,  he 
eftablifhed  the  government  of  laws,  and  the 
authority  of  the  rightful  fovereigti.     But  the 

0)  Ferotndes,  lib*  ii,  c.  I8. 
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pralfe  bePcowed   on  his  abilities  was  exceeded 
by  that  which  his  virtue  merited.     After  re  .Id-     ' 
ing  in  a  country  where   wealth  prefented  allo- 
rements  which  bad  feduced  every  perfon  who 
had  hitherto  pofleffed  power  there ,  he  return- 
ed from  that    trying  ftation  with  integrity  not 
only  untainted   but  unfufpefted.     After  diftri- 
buting    among    his  .  countrymen   pofleilions  of 
greater  extent   and  value  than  had  ever  beea 
in  the  difpofal  of  a  fubjeft  iii    any  age  or  na- 
tion 9  he  himfelf  remained  in  his  original   ftate 
of  poverty;    anrd  at  the  very  .time,  when  he 
brought  fuch  a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  trea- 
fury,    he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for 
a  fmall  fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty  debts  which 
he  had  contrafted  during  the  courfe  of  his  fer- 
vice.    d)     Charles  was  not  infenfible    to   fuch 
difinterefted    mefrit.      Gafca    was  received   by 
him  with  the  moft  diftinguifhirig  marks  of  efteem , 
and  being  promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Palen- 
cia,    he  pafTed  the  remainder  of  his    days  in 
the    tranquillity    of  retirement,    refpefted  by 
his    country /honoured  by  his  fovereign,  and    ^ 
beloved  by  all. 

Notwithftanding  all  Gafca^s  wife  regola* 
tions ,  the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  hot  of  long 
continuance.  In  a  country,  where  the  aiH  - 
thority  of  government  was  almoft  forgottefi 
during  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  tnif^ 
rule,    where   there  were  difappointed.  leadera 

i)  MS.  peaes  me. 
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ripe  for  revolt,  and  feditious  foldiers  ready  to 
follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raife  com- 
buftion.  Several  fucceffive  infurreftions  defo- 
lated  the  country  for  fome  years. , But  as  thofe, 
though  fierce ,  were  only  tranfient  ftorms , 
excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence 
of  particular  men ,  than  by  general  or  publick 
motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  objeft 
of  this  hiftory.  Thefe  commotions  in  Peru , 
like  every  thing  of  extreme  violence  either  ia 
the  natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  long 
duration  ,  and  by  carrying  off  the  corrupted 
humours  which  had  given  rife  to  the  diibrders, 
they  contributed  in  the  end  to  ftrengthen  the 
fociety  which  at  firftthey  threatened  todeftroy. 
During  their  fierce  cpntefts,  feveral  of  the  firfl: 
invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  thofe  licentious 
adventurers  whom  the  fame  of  their  fuccefs 
had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands. 
Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alternately  pre- 
vailed in  the  ftruggle,  cleared  the  country  of 
a  greater  number,  by  executing,  profcribing, 
or  banifhing  their  opponents.  Men  lefs  enter- 
prifing,  lefs  defperate,  and  more  acccuftomed 
to  move  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  in- 
duftry,  fettled  in  Peru;  and  the  royal  authority 
was  gradually  eftablifhed,  as  firmly  there  as 
in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies. 
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BOOK     VIL 

x\s  the  conqueft  of  the  two  great  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  moft  fplendid  and 
interefting  period  in  the  hiftory  of  America,,  •  a 
view  of  their  political  inftitutions,  and  a  de- 
fcription  of  their  national  manner;^ ,  will  exhibit 
the  human  fpecies  to  the  contemplation  of  in- 
telligent obfervers  in  a  very  fingular  ftage  of 
his  progrefs.  a) 

Mexico  and   Peru  more    poliftitd  th^n   other  parts  of 
America,  , 

Whpn  compared  with  other '  parts  of  the 
New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  polifhed  ftates.  Inilead  of  fmall, 
independent,  hoftile  tribes,  ftruggliag/for  fufe- 
iiftence  amidft  woods  and  marfhes,  ftrangerg 
to  induftry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with  fubor- 
dination,  and  almoft  without  the  appearance  of 
regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great 
extent  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  one  fover«i 
eign,  the  inhabitants  collefted  together  in  ci-* 
ties,  thewifdomand  forefight  of  rulers  employed  " 
in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  fecurityof, 
the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  fome.  meafure 
eftablifned,  the  authority  of  religion  recognized, 
many  of  the  arts  effential  to  life  brought  to  fome 
degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  fuch  as 
are  ornamental  beginning  to  appdar, 

a)  Sec  NOTE  XX. 
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f 

Their  inferiority  to  the  nations  of  the  ancient  continent. 

But  if  the  comparifon  be  maie  with  the 
people  of  the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority 
of  America  in  improvement  willbeconfpicaous  , 
and  neither  the  Mexicans  not  Peruvians  will  be 
entitled  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  whicn  merit 
the  name  of  civilized.  The  people  of  both 
the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the  rude 
tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  ufeful  metals,  and  the  progrefs  wb»ch 
they  had  made  in  extending  their  dominion 
.  over  th(e  animal  creation  was  inconfiderable. 
The  Mexicans  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  tame 
and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a  fpecies  of  fmall 
dogs ,  and  rabbits,  b)  By  this  feeble  elTay  of 
ingenuity,  the  means  of  fubfiftence  were  ren- 
dered fomewhat  more  plentiful  and  fecure,  than 
when  men  depend  folely  on  hunting  ;  but  they 
had  no  idea  of  attempting  to  fubdue  the  more 
robuft  animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their 
miniftry  in  carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The 
Peruvians  kem  to  have  neglefted  the  inferior 
animals,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them 
domeftick  except  the  duck;  but  they  werp  more 
fortunate  in  taming  the  Llama,  an  animal  pe- 
culiar to  their  country,  of  a  form  which  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  a  deer, 'and  fome  to  a 
camel,  and  of  a  (ize  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
fheep.  Under  the  proteftion  of  man,  this  fpe- 
cies multiplied  greatly.      Its  wool  furnifhed  the 

b)  Herrera,  dee.  ii.  lib*  vii.  c*  1Z» 
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Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flefh  with  food, 
it  was  even  employed  as  a  beaft  of  burden ,  and 
carried,  a  moderate  load  with  much  patience 
and  docility,  e)  It  was  never  ufed  for  draught; 
and  the  bjeed  being  confined  to  the  moua- 
tainous  country,  its  feryice  if  we  may  judge  by 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanifh  writ- 
ers, was  not  very  exteniive  among  the  Peru* 
vians  in  their  original  flate. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed 
toward^  civili;?atipn ,  the  difcovery  .oftheufe- 
ful  metals,  and  the  ^cquifition  of  dominion- 
over  the  animal  creation ,  have  been  marked  as 
ileps  of  capital  importance  in  their  progrefs.  Ii^ 
our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained 
both ,  fociety  continued  in  that  fiate  which  is 
denominated  barb^ous.  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  thefe  confer,  many 
ages  elapfe,  before  induftry  becomes  fo  perfeft 
as  to  render  fubfiftence  fecure ,  before  the  arti 
which  fupply  the  wants  and  furnifh  the  accom- 
modations of  life  are  invented,  and  before  anji^ 
idea  is  conceived  of  -  the  various  inftitutiont 
requifite  iiffa  well-ordered  fociety.  The  Mexi- 
cans and  P^uvians ,'  withouf  knowledge 
the  ufeful  metala,  or  the  aid  of  domefticl^ 
finals,  laboured  under  difad vantages  which 
iiave  greatly  ^retarded  their  progrefs,  and  in 
their  higheft  ftate  of  inaprovcment  their  powe^ 
was  fo  limited,  and  their  pperations  fo  feeble 

«)  Veg«»  p.  I,  lib.  viii«  f.  x6«     Ziuratc,  lib*  i*  c.  X4« 
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that   they   can  hardly  be   confidered  as  having 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  Jife. 


View  of  the  inilitutioos  and  manners  of  each. 


After  this  general  obfervation  concerning 
the  moft  fmgular  and  diftinguifhing  circum- 
ftance  in  the  ftate  of  both  the  great  empires  in 
America,  I  fh all  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view 
of  the  conftitution  a*id  interior  police  of  jeach  , 
as  may  enable  us  to  afcertain  their  place  in  the 
political  fcale ,  to  allot  them  their  proper  fta- 
tion  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World , 
and  the  polifhed •  ftates  of  the  ancient,  and  to 
determine  how  far  they  had  rifen  above  the 
former ,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below 
the  latter. 

Itnperfeft  information  concerning  tbofe  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  was  firft  fubjefted  to  the  Spanifh 
crown.  But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws 
and  manners  is  not,  from  that  circumflance  » 
more  complete.  What  I  havfe  remaked  con- 
cerning the  defeftive  and  inaccuratePnformation 
on    which  we   muft  rely  with   refpeft    to  the 

•dition  and  cuftoms  of  the  favage  tribes  in 
erica,  may  be  applied  likewife  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the 
rap  CO  us  adventurers  who  accompanied  him, 
had  not  leifure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil 
or  i^atural  hiftory  with  new  obfervations.  They 
undertook  their  expedition  in  queft  of  one  6b- 
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jeft,  and  feemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their 
eyes  towards  any  other.  Or  if  during  fome 
fhorjt  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occupa- 
tions of  war  ceafed  and  the  ardour  of  plunder 
was  fufpended ,  the  inilitutions  and  manners 
of  the  people  whom  they  had  invaded  drew 
their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  foldiers 
were  condufted  with  fo  little  fagacity  and  pre-' 
cifion ,  that  the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the 
policy  and  order  eftablifhed  in  the  Mexican 
monarchy  are  fuperficial,  confufed ,  and  inex- 
plicable. It  is  rather  from  incidents  which  they 
relate  occafionally,  than  from  their  own  dc- 
duftions  and  remarks ,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
form  fome  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of 
that  people.  The  obfcurity  in  which  the  igno* 
ranee  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  annals  of 
Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the  fuperftition  of 
tliofe  who  fucceeded  them.  As  the  memory  of 
paft  events  was  preferved  among  the  Mexicans 
by  figures  painted  on  fkins,  on  cotton  cloth, 
or  on  the  bark  of  trees  ,  the  early  miflionaries  , 
unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning  and  flruck 
with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to 
be  monuments  of  idolatry  which  ought  to  be 
deflroyed  ,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  converfion 
of  the  Indians*  In  obedience  ^o  an  edift  iffued 
by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  aFrancifcanmonk,  the 
firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  thofe  records  of  the 
ancient  Mexican  ftory  which  could  be  collefted 
were  committed  to  the  flames.     In  confequence 
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of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  firft 
vifited.  New  Spaii;i,  and  which  their  fucceffors 
foon  began  to  lament,  whatever  knowledge 
of  remote  events  fuch  rude  monuments  con- 
tained was  alinoft  entirely  loft,  and  no  Informa- 
tion remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was 
derived  from  tradition,  or  from  fome  frag- 
ments of  their  hiftorical  paintings  that  efcape4 
the  barbarous  refearches  of  Zummaraga.  d) 
From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  the  memory  of  paft  tranfaftionscan 
neither  be  long  preferved,  nor  be  tranfmitted 
with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican 
paintings,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  ferve4 
as  annals  of  their  empire,  a^e  few  in  number, 
and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus  ,  amidi^ 
the  uncertainty  of  th^  former,  andtheobfcu- 
rity  of  the  lattei^,->y^  muft  glean  what  intelli- 
gence can  be  c^ollefted  from  the  fcanty  materi- 
als fcattered  in  the  Spanifh  writers* 

Origin  of  rhe  Mexican  moiarchy. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans 
themfelves  their  empire  wa§  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Their  country ,  as  they  relate,  was  ori- 
ginally poiTefled,  rather  than  peopled,  by 
fmall  independent  tribes,  whofe  jtnode  of  life 
and    manners  .  refembled     thofe  of  the    rudefi: 

favage 

i)  AcoHa ,  lib.    vl.  c.    7.      Torquem»    Proem*    lib    ii.  lib.    iii. 
«.  6.  lib.  xiv*  e*  6. 
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favages  which* we  have  defcribed.  But  about 
a  period  correfponding  to  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century  in  the  Chriftian  ^aera,  fe- 
veral  tribes  moved  in  fuccelTive  migrations  from 
unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  north- 
weft  ,  and  fettled  in  different  provinces 
of  Anabac  ,  the  ancient  name  of  New 
Spain*  Thefe,  more  civilized  than  the  origi-* 
xial  inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to  the 
arts  of  focial  life.  At  length,  towards  the; 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Mexicans ,  a  people  more  polifhed  than  any  of 
the  former,  advanced  from  the  border  of  the 
Californian  gulf,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the 
plains  adjacent  to  a  great  lake  near  the  centre 
of  the  country.  After  refiding  there  about  fifty  , 
years  they  founded  a  town,  fince  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Mexico ,  which  from  humble 
beginnings  foon  grew  to  be  the  moft  confider- 
able  city  in  the  New  World.  The  Mexicans, 
long  after  they  were  eftablifhed  in  their  new 
poffeflions ,  continued ,  like  other  martial  tribes 
in  America ,  unacquainted  with  regal  dominion, 
and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  condufted  in 
war  by  fuch  as  were  entitled  to  preeminence 
by  their  wifdom  or  their  valour.  But  among 
them,  as  in  other  ftates  whofe  power  and 
territories  become  extenfive ,  the  fupreme 
authority  centred  at  laft  in  a  fmgle  perfon  ; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded 
the  country,  Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch 
Robertson  Vol.  III.         L 
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in  order  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre , 
not  by  hereditary  right ,  but  by  ele&ion^ 

Very  recent* 

Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicatis 
concerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire^ 
According  to  this ,  its  di^ration  was  very  fhort^ 
From  the  firft  migration  of  their  parent  tribe  ^ 
they  can  reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred 
years*  From  the  eftablifhment  of  monarchical 
government  y  not  above  a  hufidred  and  thirty 
years,  according  to  one  account,  e}  or  a 
hundred  and  ninety  -  feven ,  According  to  ano-^- 
ther  computation,  f)  bad  elapfed^  If,  on 
one  handf'  "we  fuppofe  the  Mexican  ftate  to 
have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to  have 
fubfifted  during  fuch  a  length  of  time  as  the 
Spanifh  accounts  of  its  civilization  would  natu-* 
rally  lead  us  to  conclude ,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how ,  among  a  people  who  pofiefled  the 
art  of  recording  events  by  piftures  ^  and  who 
.  confideredit  as  an  eflentialpart  of  their  national 
education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the 
hiftorical  fongs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of 
their  anceftors,  g)  the  knowledge  of  paft 
tranfaftions  fhould  be  fo  ilender  and  limited. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own 
fyftem  with  refpeft  to  the  antiquities  of  their 

e)  Aeott.  Hit.  lib.  niu  c .  8 »  Ace, 

f)  Purcbas  Pilgr^  iii.  p.  lotg .  6ic« 

g)  Herrera,  dtt,  z*  Hb.  ii.  c.  i8* 
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nation  9  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  account  either 
for  that  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  or  for  the 
exteniive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had 
attained ,  when  firft  vifited  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  infancy  of  natiohs  is  fo  long,  and,  even 
when  every  circumftance  is  favourable  to  their 
progrefs,  they  advance  fb  flowly  towards  any 
maturity  of  ftrength  or  policy,  that  the  recent 
origiii  of  the  Mexicatis  feems  to  be  a  ftrong 
preft^mption  of  fome  exaggeration  ,  in  the 
Splendid  defcriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
their  government  and  manners. 

Fafts  which  prove  their  progrefs  in  civilization. 

But  it  is  riot  by  theory  or  conjeftures  that 
hiftory  decides,  with  regard  to  the  ftate  or 
charafter  of  nations.  It  produces  fa6ts  as  the 
foundation  of  every  judgment  which  it  ven- 
tures to  pronounce.  In  coUefling  thofe  which 
muft  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  prefent  in- 
quiry ,  fome  occur  that  fuggeft  an  idea  of  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  ih  the  Mexican 
empire ,  and  others  which  feem  to  indicate  that 
it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  favage 
tribes  around  it.  Both  fhali  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  comparing 
them,  he  may  determine  on  which  fide  the 
evidence  preponderates. 
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The  Tight  of  property  fully  eftablifhed. 

The  right  of  private  property  was  perfeftly 
underfiood  >  and  eftablifhed  in  its  full  extent. 
Amohg  feveral  favage  tribes,  we  have  feen, 
that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate  and 
exclufive  poiTellion  of  any  objeft  was  hardly 
known;  and  that  among  all,  it  was  extremely 
Kmiced  and  ill -defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where 
agriculture  and  induftry  had  made  fome  pro- 
grefs,  the  diftinftion  between  real  and  moveable 
poiTeflions  ;  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  goods,  had  taken  place.  Both 
might  be  transferred^ from  one  perfon  to  ano- 
ther by  fale  or  barter;  both  might  defcent  by 
inheritance.  Every  perfon  who  could  be  deno- 
minated a  freeman  hjid  property  in  land.  This, 
however ,  they  held  [by  various  tenures.  Some 
polTeffed  it  in  full  right,  and  it  defcended  to 
their  heirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their  lands 
was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity  which 
they  enjoyed;  and  when  deprived  of  the  lat- 
ter, they  loft  poiTeffion  of  the  former.  Both 
thefe  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed 
noble,  and  peculiar  to  citizens  of  the  bigheft 
clafs.  The  tenure,  by  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  held  their  property,  was  very 
different.  In  every  diftrift  a  certain  q^uantity 
of  land  was  meafured  out,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  families.  This  was  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  whole ;  its  produce  was 
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depofited  in  a*  common  ftore*houfe,  and  divide 
ed  among  them  according  to  their  refpeftive 
exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Calpullee, 
or  aiTociations ,  coald  not  alienate  their  fhare 
of  the  common  eftate;  it  was  an  indivifible 
permanent  property,  deftined  for  the  fapport 
of  their  families,  h)  .In  confequence  of  this 
diftribution  of  the  territory  of  the  ft  ate  ,  every 
man  had  an  intereft  in  its  welfare  ,  and  the 
bappinefs  of  the  individual  was  conneftcd  with 
the  publick  fecurity.  » 

The  number  and  greatnefs  of  their  cities. 

One  of  the  moft  ftriking  circumftances^ 
which  diftinguifhes  the  Mexican  empire  froja 
thofe  nations  in  America  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed »  is  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  its  ci- 
ties. While  foclety  continues  in  a  rude  ftate, 
the  wants  of  nien  are  fo  few,  and  they  ftand 
{o  little  in  need  of  mutual  afllftaace ,  that  their 
inducements  to  crowd  together  are  extremely 
feeble.  Their  induftry  atthej  fame  time  is  fa 
imperfeft,  thkt  it  cannot  fecure  fubfiftence  fop 
any  confiderable  number  of  fana^Iies  fettled  ia 
one  fpot.  They  live  difperfed,  at  this  period  # 
from  choice  as  well  as  fromneceflity,  or  at  the 
utmoft  ajQTemble  in  fmall  hamlets  oq  the  baiil^ 
of  the  river  wl^ich  fupplies  them  with  food,  or 
en  the  border  of  fome  plain  left  open  by  nature># 

h)^Herrera,  dcc«  3.  liH,  W,  c.  15,    Tolrquem.   Mon.  Ud.  liyr 
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or  cleared  by  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards, 
accuftomed  to  his  mode  of  habitation  among  all 
thefavage  tribes  with  which  they  were  then  ac- 
quainted, were  aftoniftied,  on  entering  New  Spain, 
to  find  the  natives  rcfiding^n  towns  of  fuch  extent 
as  refembled  thofe  of  Europe.  In  thefirft  fervour 
of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla, 
though  a  town  only  of  the  fecond  or  third  fize, 
to  the  cities  of  greateft  note  In  their  own  coun- 
try. Wheif,  afterwards,  they  vifited  in  fuc- 
ceffion  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezenco, 
and  Mexico  itfelf ,  their  amalsement  increafed 
fo  much  ,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of 
their  magnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering  qn 
what  is  incredible.  Even  when  there  is  leifure 
for  obfervatlon,  and  no  intereft  that  leads  to 
deceive  y  conjectural  eftimates  of  the  number 
of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loofe,  and- 
ufually  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  ftirprifing 
then  9  that  Cortes  and  his  companions ,  little 
accuftomed  to  (Vich  computations,  and  power* 
ifulfy  tempted  to  magnify,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  merit  of  their  own  difcoveries  and  con. 
quefts,  fhould  have  been  betrayed  into  thltf 
trommon  error,  and  have  raifed  their  defcrlp- 
tions  confiderably  above  truth.  For  this  reafbn  , 
fome  confiderable  abatement  ought  to  be  made 
from  their  calculation  of  the  number  of  inha- 
*bitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix 
the  ftandard  of  their  population  much  lower 
than  they  have  done;     but  ftiU  they  wiU%p* 
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pear  to  be  cities  of  fuch  confequence  ,  as  ate 
not  to  be  foond  bat  among  people  who  ,have 
made  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of 
focial  life,  i)  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire, feems  to  have  contained  fixty  thoafaild 
inhabitantj^. 

The  ftparatioo    of  profeflioiif^ 

The  feparation  of  profeffions  among  the 
Mexicans  is  a  fymptom  of  improvement  no  left 
remarkable.  Arts ,  ii^lthe  early  ages  of  foclo'- 
ty  are  fo  few  and  fo  iimple ,  that  each  man 
is  fuiEcientiymafierof  them  all,  to  gratify  eve- 
ry demand  of  his  own  limited  defires.  The 
favage  can  iorm  his  bow,  point  his  arrows, 
rear  his  hat,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  withoat 
calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  fkilful  thall  - 
his  own.  Time  maft'  have  aagniente4  the 
wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity f 
before  the  prodaftions  of  art  became  fo  com-  . 
plicated  in  their  ftruAare ,  or  fo  curious  in  their 
fabrick,  that  a  particular  courfe  of  education 
wa3  requifite  towards  forming  the  artificer  to 
expertnefs  in  contrivance  and  workmanfhip.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  fpreads ,  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  profeffions  increafes,  and  they  branch 
out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  fubdivi-' 
fions.  Among  the  Mexicans,  this  feparation 
of  the  arts  necefTary  in  life  had  taken  place  to 
a  confiderable  extent.     The  funftipns  of  the 

i)  See  NOTE  XXI. 
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mafon,  the  weaver,  the goWfmith ,  thepainter, 
and  of  feveral  other  crafts ,  were  carried  on  by 
different  perfons.  Each  was  regularly  inftruft- 
-cd  in  his  calling.  To  it  alone  his  induftry 
was  conHned;  and  by  afUduous  application  to 
one  objeft,  together  with  the  perfevering 
patience  peculiar  to  Americans ,  their  artizans 
attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs  and  perfeftion 
in  work,  far  beyond,  what  could  have  been 
e^^pe^ted  from  the  rude  tools  which  they 
employed.  Their  vHrious  produftions  were 
irought  into  commerce;  aud  by  the  exchange  of 
them  in  the  ft^ted  markets  held  in  the  cities, 
their  mutual  wants  were  fupplied,  k)  in  fuch 
orderly  intercourfe  as  charafterizes  an  improv- 
ed ftate  of  fociety. 

The  diftinaion  of  ranks. 

0 

The  diftinftion  of  ranks  eftablifhed  in  the 
-Mexican  empire,  is  the  nesct  circumflance  that 
merits  attention.  In  furveying  the  favage  tribes 
of  America,  we  obferved,  thatconfcioufnefsof 
quality,  and  impatience  of  fubordination ,  are 
fentiments  natural  to  ma»iin  the  infancy  of  civil 
life.  During  peace,  the  authority  of  a  fuperior 
is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in  war  it 
is  but  little  acksaowledged.  Strangers  to  the 
idea  of  property,  the  difference  in  condition  re- 
fulting  from  the  inequality  of  it  is  unknown, 

k)  Cortes  Felat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  239*  &f-   Com.   Cron.  c.  79. 
Torquem.  lib*  xiii*  €,34.  Herrera,  d«c.  8«Jib,vii«  c.  15,  &c» 
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Birth  or  titles  confer  no  pre-eminence;  it  is  only 
by  perfonal  merit  and  accomplifbments  tfaatili& 
tindion  can  be  acquired.  The  form  offocietywas 
very  different  among  the  Mexicans.  The  grant 
.body  of  the  people  was  in  a  moil  humiliatiiig 
.fiate.  A  confiderable  number ,  known  by  tiie 
name  of  Mayeques,  nearly  refi^mbling  in  coiU 
dition  thofe  peafants  who  under  various  d»AO>* 
mlnationsy  were  coniidered ,  during  the  preval- 
ence of  the  feudal  fyftem^.as  inftruments  of 
Jabour  attached  to  the  foil.  The  Mayeques  cooUl 
not  change  their  place  of  refidence  without  per- 
miiHon  of  the  fuperior  on  whom  they  depended* 
They  were  conveyed ,  together  with  the  laads 
on  which  they  were  fettled,  fropi  one  propiie* 
tor  to  another ;  and  were  bound  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  to  perform  feveral  kinds  ctf 
fervile  work.  1)  Others  were  reduced  to  the 
lo weft  form  of  fubje^OR ,  thatof  domeftick  fecw 
vitute,  and  felt  the  utmoftrigoor  of  that  wretch^ 
ed  ftate.  Their  condition  was  held  to  be  fo 
vile ,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  £0  Uttla 
value,  that  a  perfon  who  killed  one  of  tbofi» 
flaves  was  not  fubjefted  to  any  ponifhment.  m) 
Even  thofe  confidered  as  freemen  were  treated 
by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  jof  an  infeiior 
fpecies.  The  nobles ,  poflefled  of  ample  tenu 
tories,  were  divided  into  various  clafies^  to 
each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of  bonoor  belong* 

I)  Herrera,  dec  3.  lib»  m  c.  ^7.      CoriC«»  MS. 
m)  Herrera.  dec.  3*  lib*  Iv.  c.  7. 
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ed»  Some  of  thefe  titles  like  their  lands ,  de- 
fcended  from  father  to  foti  in  perpetual  TacceC- 
fion.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular  offices, 
or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  perfonal  dif* 
tinftiom  n)  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all , 
enjoyed  extenfive  power,  and  fnpreme  dignity* 
Thu6  the  diftinftion  of  ranks  was  completely 
eftabliflied ,  in  a  line  of  regular  fubordination ,  . 
reaching  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  member 
of  the  cummunity.  £ach  of  thefe  knew  what 
he  could  claim,  and  what  heowed.  The  people ^ 
who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  drefs  of  the 
fame  fafhion,  or  to  dwell  in  houfes  of  a  form 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nobles ,  accofted  them 
with  the  moft  fubmiflive  reverence.  In  the  pre- 
fence  oftheirfovereign  ,  they  durft  not  lift  their 
^yesi  from  the  ground ,  or  look  him  in  the  foce.  o) 
The  nobles  themfelves  ,  when  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  their  fovereign  ,  entered  bare<r 
footed,  in  mean  garments,  and,  as  his  Haves, 
paid  him  homage  approaching  to  adoration.  This 
refpeft  due  from  inferiors  to  thofe  above  them 
in  rank,  was  eftablifhed  withfuch  ceremonious 
accuracy ,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  language , 
and  influenced  Jts  genius  and  idiom.  The 
Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expreifions  of  re- 
verence and  courtefy.  The  ftile  and  appel- 
lations, ufed  in  the intercourfe  between  equals, 
would  have  been  fo  unbecoming  in  the  mouth 

n)    Herrera,  dec.  3«  lib.  W.  c.  15.     Corita,  MS. 
o)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  il.  c.  14. 
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of  one  in  a  lower  fphere,  when  be  accofted  a 
pepfon  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed  an  infalt«  p  j 
It  is  only  in  focieties  \  which  time  i^nd  thf 
inftitution  of  regular  gQvernment  have  moulded 
into  form,  that  we  find  fach  an  orderly  arr 
rangement  of  men  into  different  ranKs»  andfcicil 
nice  attention  paid  to  their  varioqs  righlSt 

Their  political  conftitation. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Mexican^  ,  thos  fam!lla« 
rized  and  bended  to  fubordiaation ,  was  pre^ 
pared  for  fabmitfeing  to  monarchical  government* 
But  the  defcriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws , 
by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned  themi  are  fo 
inaccurate  and  contradiftory ,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  delineate  the  form  of  their  conftitution  with 
any  precifion.  Sometimes  they  reprefent  the . 
monarchs  of  Mexico  asabfolute^  deciding  accord** 
ing  to  their  pleafure  ,  with  velTpeft  to  every 
operation  of  the  ftate.  On  other  occaiions ,  w« 
difcover  the  traces  of  eftablifbed  cuftoms  and 
laws,  framed  in  order  to  circumfcribe  thepowi»0 
of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  andpri* 
vileges  of  the  nobles  which  feem  to  be  oppof* 
ed  as  barriers  agafnft  its  encroachments,  Thii 
appearance  of  inconfiftency  has  arifen  frominaU 
tention  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon 
the  Mexican  policy.  His  afpiring  ambition  fub» 
verted  the  original  fyftem  of  government,  and 
introduced  a  pure  defpotifm.      He  difregarded 

P)  See  NOTE  XXII, 
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the  ancient  laws,    violated  the  privileges  held 
moft  facred,  and  reduced  his  fubjefts  of  every 
order  to  the  level  of  ilaves.  r)     The  chiefs ,  or 
nobles  of  the  firft  rank,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke 
with  fach  reluftance,  that,  from  impatience  to 
fhake  it  off,  and  hope  of  recovering  their  rights, 
many  of  them  courted  the  proteftion  of  Cortes, 
and  joined  a  foreign  power  againft  their  domef- 
tick  oppreflbr.  s)    It  is  not  then  under  the  do- 
minion of  Montezuma ,  but  tinder  the  govern- 
ment of  his  predeceiTors  ,  that  we  can  difcover 
what  was  the  original  form  and  genius  of  Me« 
xican  policy.  From  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
archy to  the  eleftlon  of  Montezuma,  itfeems 
to  have  fubfifted  with   little  variation.      That 
body  of  citizens ,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  , 
moft  refpeftable  order  in  the  ftate.  ,  They  were 
of  various  ranks,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
^nd  their    honours    were  acquired  and   tranf- 
mitted  in  different  manners.  Their  number  fecms 
to  have  been  great.      According   to  an  author 
aecuftomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  he 
relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thir- 
ty of  his  order,  each  of  whom  had  in  his  ter- 
ritories about  a  hundred  thoufand  people,    and 
Albordinate  to  thele,  there  were  about  three 
thoufand  nobles  of  a  lower  clafs.  t)     The  ter* 


r)  Herrcra,  dec  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  Torquem,  lib,  ii.  c.  69. 

O  Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  !!♦  Torqucm.  lib.  iv.  c.  49. 

c)  Herrerai  dec.  2«  lib.  viii.  c.  12* 
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ritories  belonging  to  the  cfiiefs  of  Tezeuco  and 
Tacuba,  were  hardly  inferior  in  extent  to  th of e - 
of  the  Mexican  monarch.,  n)  Etch  of  thefo 
poiTefled  complete  territorial  jnrlfdiftion ,  and 
levied  taxes  from  their  owft  vaiTalir.  Bat  «lt 
followed  the^ft an datd  of  Mexico  in  war^  fervhig 
with  a  number  of  men  in'  proportioff  to  their, 
domain ,  and  moft  of  thens  paid  tribate  to  iti 
monarch  as  their  faperior  lord. 

In  tracing  thofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexicm 
conilitution^  an  image  of  feudal  policy  in  its 
moft  rigid  form  rifes  to  view,  and  we  difeetnt 
its  three  diftinguifbing  charafterifticks ,  a  nobi-' 
Kty  poffeffing  almoft  independent  authority  ^  9 
people  depreffed  into  the  loweft  ftate  of  fab'-' 
jeftion,  and  a  king  entrufted  with  the  executive 
power  of  the  ftate.  Its  fpirit  and  principle^' 
feem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in 
th«  fame  manncft,  as  in  the  ancient.  The  jv^ 
rifdiftion  of  the  cro^n  was  extremely  limit;ed> 
All  real  and  efifeftire  authority  was  retaii^ed 
by  the  Mexica^  noBlesf  in  tbefr  own  h'an^V 
and  the  fhadow  of  it  only  left  te  the  king.  J*iiM 
lous  to  excefs  of  their  own  rights,  they  gulwrd**' 
ed  with  mott  vigilant  anxiety  againft  the  em^ 
croachments  of  their  fovereigns.  By  a  fundlS-^ 
mental  law  of  the  empire,  ^tf^as  provided  that 
the  king  fhould  not  determlR  concerning  iiny 
point  of  general  importance,  without  the  ap- 
probation of  a  council    compofed  of  the  primt 

u)  Torqucm.  ii^  ii,  c,  57*     Cborita/MS;  '  ^ 
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nobilityi  x)  Unlefs  he   obtained  their  confent 
he  eoal4    not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor 
could  he  difpofe  of  the  moft  confiderable  branch 
of  the  publick  revefnue  at  pleafiire ;   it  was  ap<» 
propriated  to   certain  purpofes  from   which  it 
could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal   authority,  y) 
In  order  to  fecure  full  effeft  to  thofe  conftltu- 
tional  reftraints ,  the   Mexican  nobles  did   not 
permit  their  crown   to  defcend  by  inheritance, 
tut  difpofed  of  it  by  eleftion.      The  right  of 
eleftion  feems  to   have  been  originally  veiled 
in  the  whole  body  of  nobility ,  but  was  af- 
ter wards  committed  to  fix  electors  ^  of  whom  the 
Chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and   Tacuba  were   always 
two.     From  refpeft  for  the  family  of  their  mon- 
archs ,  the  choice  fell  generally  upon  fome  per* 
fon   fprung  from  it.      But  as  the  aftivity  and 
valour  of  their  prince  were  of  greater  moment 
to  a  people   perpetually  engaged  in  war,^  than 
a  ftrid:  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth ,  collate- 
rals of  mature  age  or  diftinguifhed  merit  were 
often  perferred  to  thofe  who  were  nearer  the 
throne  in  direft  defcent  z)  To  this  maxim »  ia 
their  policy ,  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebt- 
ed for    fuch  a  fucceiTion  of  able  and  warlike 
princes ,  as  raifed  their  empire  in  a  fhort  period 
to  that  extraordi||ry  height  of  power,  which 

X)  Uerrera ,   dec.  3.  lib.  ii*  c*  19.  iL   dec.  3*  lib*  ir*  c.  i6. 

Corica»  MS. 
y)  Nerrera,  dec*  3.  lib.  iv.  t.  17. 
X)  Acofta,  Ub.vi«6.94*Herrera,dec.  3.1ib.  ii.  c*i3.Corita^MS 
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it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in  New 
Spaini 

Power  add  fpleDdour  of  their  monardis^ 

While  the  jarifdiftion  b(  the  Mexicaii  tnon* 
arcbs  continued  to  be  Htnited,  it  is  prdbitble 
that  it  was  ^xerclfied  with  little  oftentatioii.  Bot 
as  their  Authority  became  inore  extenfive^the 
Ipleiidour  df  tbei^  govemfncfnt  augmented.  It 
was  iii  this  lift  ftat^  that  the  SpanUtds  behetd 
it;  ifiild  firiiek  with  the  appf^ar^nce  of  Monte- 
zuma's court  y  they  defcribe  its  pomp  at  great 
length  9  and  with  much  admiration.  The  num- 
ber of  his  attendants,  the  order,  the  filence, 
and  the  reverence  with  Which  they  fei'ved  him ; 
the  vail  extent  of  his  royal  inanfion,  the  variety 
of  its  apartments  allotted  to  different  officers , 
ktid  the  oftentation  with  which  his  grandeur 
wa^  difplay ed ,  wbeneveif  he  permitted  his  fab*- 
jefts  to  behold  him ,  feem  to  refemble  the  ma- 
gnificence of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Afia^ 
rather  than  the  fimplicity  of  the  infant  ftates  in 
the  New  World. 

Order  of  their  gotertitneflt. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade.of  royalty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their 
power  9  they  manifefted  it  more  beneficially  in 
the  order  and  jregularity  with  which  they  con- 
duced the  internal  adminiftration  and  poUjpe  of 
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their  dominions*  Complete  jurifdiftion,  civH 
as  well  as  criminal  over  its  own  immediate- 
Taffals,  was  veftedin  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department,  and  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  account  which'  the  Spanifh  writers 
give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they 
founded  their  decifions  with  refpeft  to  the  dif- 
tribution  of  property  and  the  punifhment  of 
crimes,  juftice  was  adminiftred  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity' 
refembling  what  takes  place  in  focieties  highly 
civilized. 

ProTiflon  for  the  fupport  of  it# 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fup- 
port of  government  was  not  lefs  fagacious« 
Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquifi- 
tions  of  induftry,  and  upon  commodities  of 
every  kind  expofed  to  fale  in  the  publick  mar- 
kets. Thefe  duties^  though  confiderable,  were 
not  arbitrary,  or  unequal.  They  were  im- 
pofed  according  to  eilablifhed  rules ,  and  each 
knew  what  fliare  of  the  common  burden  he  had 
to  bear.  As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unknown, 
all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not 
only  the  natural  produftions  of  all  the  different 
provinces  in  the  empire,  but  every  fpecies  of 
manufafture  ,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and 
art,  were  collefted  in  the  publick  ftore-houfes. 
From  thofe  the  emperor  fupplied  his  numerous 
train  of  attendants  in  peace,    and  his  armies 

during 
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Vdarinf  war,  with  food;  with  cldthes,  andor- 
naments.  People  of  inferior  condition ,  neither 
pofTeiling  land  nor  engaged  In  commerce,  were 
tound  to  the  performance  of  varioas  fervices; 
By  their  ilated  labour  the  crownlands  were  ^ 
cultivated ,  publick  wo^ks  were  carried  on  ,  and 
the  various  houfes  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and^kept  in  replair,  a) 

Their  police* 

The  improved  ftate  of  government  amoog  the 
Mexicans  is  confpicuous ,  not  only  in  points  eiTen- 
tialtothe  being  of  a  well-ordered  fociety ,  but  in 
leveral  regulations  of  inferior  confequence.  with 
refpeft  to  police.  The  inftitution ,  which  I  have  air 
ready  mentioned ,  of  publick  couriers ,  Rationed  at 
proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  fron^one 
part  ofthe  empire  to  the  other,  wa^  a  refinement 
in  police  not  introduced  into,  any  kingdom  of 
Europe  at  that  period.  The  ftru6ture  ofthe  capital 
city  in  a  lake,  with  artificial  dykes,  and  caufeways 
of  great  length,  which  ferved  as  avenues  to  it 
from  different  quarters,  erefted  in  the  water » 
with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  labour],  feems  to 
be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any 
but  a  civilized  people*  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  applied  to  the  firufture  of  the  aque- 
ducts ,  or  conduits,  by  which  they,  conveyed 
a  ft  ream  of  frefh  water,  from  a  Qonfiderable 
diftance,into  the  city  ,  along  one  of  the  caufe^ 

a)  Herrera,  dec*  2.  lib,  vii.  c»  1 3.  dec.  3,  lib,  iy,  c,  X6,  IJ*    . 
See  NOTE  XXIII. 
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wiys.  b)  The  appointment  of  a  nnmberof 
perfons  to  clean  the  ftreets,  to  light  them  by 
fires  kindled  in  different  places  /  and  to  patrole 
as  watchmen  during  the  nigbt>  c)  difcovers  x 
degree  of  attention  which  even  polifhed  nation* 
arc  late  in  acquiring. 

Their  artf^ 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  varioiw 
^rts  ,  is  confidered  as  the  moft  decifive  proof 
t)f  their  fuperior  refinement.  Cortes,  and  th^ 
€arly  Spanifh  authors,  defcribe  this  with  rap- 
ture, and  maintain,  that  the  moft  celebrated 
European  artifts  could  not  furpafs  or  even  equal 
them  in  ingenuity  and  neatnefs  of  workman- 
fhip.  They  reprefented  men,  animals,  apd 
other  objects  ,  by  fuch  a  difpofition  of  various 
coloured  feathers ,  as  la  faid  to  have  produced 
all  the  eSefts  of  light  and  fhade,  and  to  have 
imitated  nature  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their 
ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  defcrib- 
ed  to  be  of  a  fabrick  no  lefs  curious.  But  ia 
forming  any  idea,  from  general  defcriptions^ 
concerning  the  ftate  of  arts  among  nations  im. 
perfeftly  polifhed ,  we  are  extremely  ready  to 
«rr.  In  examining  the  works  of  people  whofe 
advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  fame 

■b)  See  NOTE  XXIV . 

c)  Henera ,  dec.  z.  lib.  vili.  c.  4«  Tocribio,  MS» 
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with  our  own,  we  view  them  With  a  critical^ 
and  often  with  a  jealous  eye*     Whereas,  whett 
confcious   of  our  own  fuperiprity,    we  farvey 
the  arts  of  nations  comparatively  rude ,  we  ar« 
aftoniflied   at  works  executed  by  them  under 
fuch   manifeft    difadvantages ,     and ,      in   th^ 
warmth  of  our  admiration,   are  apt  to  repre^* 
fent  them  as    produftions   more   finifhed  than 
they  really  are.     To  the  influence  of  this  i\lxi^  • 
fion ,    without  fuppofing  any  intention^  to  de* 
ceive,     we  may  impute   the    exaggeration  o( 
fome  Spanifh  authors,    in. their  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  thofe  defcriptions  ,  but  from 
confidering  fuch  fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are 
ftill  preferved,  that  we  muft  decide  concerning 
their  degree  of  merit.  As  the  fhip  in  which 
corte«  fent  to  Charles  V.  the  moft  curioos  pro- 
duHps^^  the  Mexican  artifahs,  which  were 
colleSed  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  firft  pil- 
laged the  empire ,  was  taken  by  a  French  cor- 
fair,  d)  the  remains  of  their  ingenuity  arc  lef^ 
numerous  than  thofe  of  the  Peruvians,  Whether 
any  of  their  works  with  feathers  ,  in  im!- 
tation  of  painting,  be  ftill  extant  in  Spain ,  I 
have  not  learned;  but  many  of  their  ornaments 
in  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  various   utenfils 

Ma 

d)  Relat.   de  Cort.  fiamuf.  \\U  294*  ^' 
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employed  in  common  life,  are  depofited  iii  the 
magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial 
prodpftions,  lately  opened  by  the  king  of 
Spain;  and  I  am  informed  by  perfons  on 
whofe  judgment  and  tafie  I  can  rely,  that 
thefe  boafled  efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth 
reprefentations  of  common  objefts,  or  very 
coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  fome  other 
forms,  deftitute  of  grace  and  propriety,  e) 
The  juflnefs  of  thefe  obfervations  is  confirmed 
by  infpefting  the  wooden  prints  or  copper- 
plates of  their  paintings,  which  have  been 
^  publifhed  by  various  authors.  In  them  every 
figure  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds  ,  as 
well  as  every  reprefentation  of  inanimated  na- 
ture, is  extremely  rude  and  aukward.  The 
hardefl  Ejiyptian  flyle  ,  fliff  and  imperfeft  as  it 
was  ,  is  more  elegant*  The  fcrawls  of^i;hil- 
dren  delineate  objeds  almofl  as  aocurat^HB 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paSmngs 
may  be  ranked,  when  viewed  tnerely.  as 
works  of  art,  a  vc!ry  different  flation  belongs 
to  them  when  confidered  as  the  records  of 
their  country,  as  hiflorical  monuments  of  its 
policy  and  tranfaftions ;  and  they  become  cu- 
rious as  welL  as  interefling  objefts  of  atten- 
tion. The  noblefl  and  mofV  beneficial  inven- 
.tion  of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boaft,  is 
that  of  writing.  /But  the  firfl  eflays  of  this 
art,     which    hath    contributed   more  than  all 

c)  See  NOTE  XXV, 
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others  to  the  improvement  of  the  fp^oies,  were 
very  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfeftion 
f lowly,  and  by  a  gradual  progreffion.  Wheti- 
the  warrior,  eager  for  fame  wifhed  to  tranfmit 
fome  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  facceediflg 
ages ;  when  the  gratitude  of  ^  people  to  their 
fovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an  ac- 
count of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  pofterity  ,  the 
firft  method  of  accomplifbing  this  ,  that  feet&i 
to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate^ 
in  the  beft  manner  they  could ,  figures  repre« 
fenting  the  aftion  of  which  they  were  foUcI-* 
tons  to  preferve  the  memory.  Of  this ,  which 
has  very  properly  been  called  pifture-writing,  f) 
we  find  traces  among  fome  of  the  moft  fa- 
vage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader  returns 
from  the  field,  he  ftrips  a  tree  of  its  bark, 
and  with  red  paint  fcratches  upon  it  fome  on- 
couth  figures,  which  reprefent  the  order  of 
his  /march  /  the  number  of  his  followers ,  the 
enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  fcalps  and  cap- 
tives which  he  brought  home.  To  thofefimple 
annals  he  trufts  for  renown ,  and  foothes  him- 
felf  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  fhalt  re- 
ceive praife  from  the  warriors  of  future 
times,  g)  ... 

Compared  with   thofe   auk\^ard   eflays   of 
their  favage  countrymen,    the  paintings  of  the 

0  Di?ine  Lt gat.  of  Moffs ,  iii.  73. 

g)  Sir  W.  fobofon ,  Philof.  Tranfaft.  vpl  Ixiii.  p.  X43*     Mem. 
de  la  Hontan.  iu  191.  Lafitau  >  M«ars  de  Sauv.  ii«  43t 
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Mexicans  mz^y  be  confidered  as  works  of  com- 
pofition  and/defign.  They  were  not  acquaint- 
ed, it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of  re- 
cording tranfa6tions,  than  that  of  delineating 
the  objefts  which  they  wifhed  to  repfefent. 
But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  feriea 
of  events  in  progreflive  order,  and  defcribe, 
by  a  proper  difpofition  of  figures ,  the  occur- 
rences of  a  king's  reign  from  his  acceffion  to 
bis  death;  the  progrefs  of  an  infant's  educa- 
tion from  its  birth  until  it  attained  to  the  years 
of  maturity ;  the  different  recompences  and 
marks  of  diflinAion  conferred  upon  warriors, 
in  proportion  to  the  exploits  which  they  had 
performed.  Some  Angular  fpecimens  of  this 
pifture-wrijting  have  been  preferved,  which 
are  juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  curious  mo-f 
numents  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World, 
The  mofl:  valuable  of  thefe  was  publifhed  by 
Purchas  in  fixty-fix  plates.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  firft  contains  thebiftory  of 
the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs. 
The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll  reprefenting  what 
each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
fury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftitutions , 
domeftick,  political,  and  military.  Another 
fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  publifh- 
ed in  thirty-two  plates,  by  the  prefent  arch* 
bifhop  of  'Soledo.  To  both  are  annexed  a  full 
explanation  of  wnat  the  figures  were  intended 
to  reprefenti    which  was  obtained  by  the  Spa- 
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nfarda  froin  Indians  xi^i^ll  tcqtiftiiited  with  theif 
own  arts.  The  ftyh  of  painttng  in  all  th^tt 
is  the  hme.  They  reprefent  things ,  imt 
words.  They  exhibit  images  to  the  eye,  &«t 
ideas  to  the  underftanding.  They  mayt  thercH 
fore,  be  cpofidered  as  the  earHeft  and  oioft 
imperfeft  effay  of  men  in  their  progrefs  to-;. 
wards  difcovering  the  art  of  writing.  The  de*- 
fe6bs  in  this  mode  of  recording  -  tranfa^oll« 
muft  have  been  early  fdt.  To  paint  evety 
c^ccttrrence  was,  from  Its  i>ature ,  a  very  te« 
dioas  operation ;  ^nd  as  affairs  became  more 
complicated,  and  events  multiplied  in  any  fo«» 
ciety  9  its  annals  muft  have  fwelled  to  an  enoiv 
mous  bulk.  Befides  this,  no  objefts  coald 
be  delineated  but  tfaofe  of  fenfe ;  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  had  ne  corporeal  from,  ai|4 
as  long  as  pifture- writing  could  not  convey  «i 
idea  of  thefe,  it  muft  have  been  a  very  im- 
perfeft  art  Th^  neceffity  of  improving  it  muft 
have  rouzed  and  fharpened  invention,  and  the' 
human  mind  holding  the  (kme  courfe  in  the 
New  World  as  in  the  Old,  ,  might  have  ad- 
vanced by  the  (ame  fucceflive  fteps,  firft,  from 
an  aftual  pifture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphick  i 
next,  to  the  allegorical  fymbol;  then  to  the 
arfaitr;^ry  charaAer;  until,  at  length,  anal*? 
phabet  df  letters  was  difcovered,  capable  of 
expreiling  all  the  various  combinations  of  found 
employed  in  fpeech.  2n  the  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans  we>  accotdingly^  perceive^  that  this 
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progrefs  was  begun  amotig  them»     Upon    ati^ 
attentive  infpeaion  of  the  plates,  =?yhich  Ihav«. 
mentioned,    we  may  pbferye  fome  approach  to: 
the  pjain  o^  fimple  hieroglyphick,  where  fome 
principal  part  or   circumftance  in   the  fubjeft  is 
made  to    fland  for  the  whole. 'la  the  .annals 
of  their   king$,     pubUfbed.    by  Burchas ,    the 
towns  Qonquered  by  each  are   onifofmly    re- 
prefented    in  the   famp  manner  by  a  rude  de- 
lineation of  a  hpufe;  but  In  order  to  point  out 
the  particular  towns  which. fub mi tted  to  their* 
viftorious  .  arms  ,     peculiar    emblems  ,    fome^ 
times  natural  objefts,    and  .fo^etin?es  artificial 
figures,    are   employed.     In  ^he    tribute- roll  ^, 
publiflied   by  the   archbifhop    of  Toledo,    the: 
houfe,    which   was  properly  the  pifture  of  the. 
town,    is  omitted,    and  the  emblem    alone  is- 
employed  to  reprefent  it.     The  Mexicans  ieemi 
even  to  have  made  fome  ad^^anpea beyond  thiSf 
towards    the    ufe    of  the  more  :%urative  and: 
fanciful  hiprpglyphick.     In  order  to   defcribe  a 
monarch ,    who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornament- 
ed   with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him  and 
thofe  totvns  which  he  fabdued.     But  it  is  on  y 
in  one  inftance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that 
we  difcern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which, 
had  no  corporeal  form.      The  Mexican    paint- 
ers   had    invented    artificial   nuarks  ,    or  figns 
of    convention  ,    for  this  parpofe..      By  means 
of  thefe,    they    computed  the  years  of  their. 
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kings  reigns ,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute! 
to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treafury.  The  figure 
of  a  circle  reprefented' unit,  and  in  fmall  num- 
bers ,  the  computation  was  made  by  repeating 
it.  Larger  numbers  wpre  expreffed  by  a  pecu^ 
liar  mark ,  and  they  had .  fuch  as  denoted  all 
integral  numbers ,  from  twenty  to  eight  thott* 
fand.  The  fhort  duration  of  their  empire  pre- 
vented the  Mexicans  from  advancing  farther 
in  that  long  courfe*  which  condufts  men  from 
the  labour  of  delineating  real  objefts,  to  the 
limplicity  and  eafe  of  alphabetick  writing.  Their 
records ,  notwithftanding  fome  dawn  of  fuch 
ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfeftftyle,' 
can  be  confidered  2,s  nothing  more  than  a  fpe- 
cies  of  pifture- writing,  fo  far  improved  as  to  ' 
mark  their  fuperiority  over  the  fjivagc  tcibes 
of  America  5  but  ftill  fo  defeftive ,  as  to. 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  fv  beyond 
the  firft  ftage  in  that  progrefs  which  muft  be. 
completed  before  any  people  c^n  be  ranked 
among  polifhed  nations,  d) 

•Their  mode  of  computing  time. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be 
confidered  as  a  more  decifive  evi^lence  of  their 
progrefs  in  improvement.  They  divided  their 
year  into  eighteen  months ,  ^ach 'pojQ^ing  of 

d)  See  NOTE  XXVI. 
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twenty  days,  amounting  m  all  to  three  han* 
4red  and  fixty.  But  as  they  obferved  that  the 
courfe  of. the  fun  was  not  completed  in  that 
time,  they  ^dded  five  days  to  the  year^  Thefe, 
'  which  were  properly  iatercalary  day^  they  terrn* 
cid  fupernumeray  or  wafte  ;  and  as  they  did 
liot  bdong  to  any  month  ,  no  work  was  done^, 
and  no  facred  rite  performed  on  them;  they 
were  devoted  wholly  to  feftivity  and  paftime,  e) 
7his  near  approach  to  philofophical  accuracy  i« 
Z  remarkable  proof  that  the  JViexicans  had  be- 
fiowed  fome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpe- 
Cttlations ,  to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  ftatc^ 
never  turn  their  thoug;hts. 

Fa£U  indicmioi;  a  fmi^l  progr«&  ip  clTUizat^oQ• 

Such  are  the  nioft  ftriking  particulars  In 
the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans ,  which 
exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderably 
refined.  From  other  circumftances ,  one  is  apt 
to  fufpeft  that  their  charaflrer,  and  many  of 
their  inftitutions,  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
thofe  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America. 

Their  wars  contiaual  and  ferocious. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  theWk* 
xicans  were  inceflantly  engaged  in  war  and  the 
motives  which  prompted  them  to  hollility  feem 

e)  Acoaa ,  lib.  vi*  c  2. 
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to  have  b«en  the  fame.  They  fonght,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  fiiedding 
the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In  battle  they 
were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prifoners,  and 
it  was  by  the  number  of  thefe  that  they*  efti- 
Hiated  the  glory  of  viftory.  No  captive  was 
ever  ranfomed  or  fpared.  All  were  ikcnficed 
without  mercy,  and  their  flefh  devoured  with 
the  fame  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fierceft 
favages.  On  fome  occafions  it  rofe  to  evea 
wilder  exceffes.  Their  principal  warriors  co- 
vered themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  the  unhap- 
py yiftims,  and  danced  about  the  ftreets,  boaft- 
ing  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over 
their  enemies,  f)  Even  in  their  civil  inftitu- 
tions  we  difcover  traces  of  that  barbarous  dif- 
pofition  which  their  fyftem  of  war  infpired. 
The  four  chief  counfellors  of  the  empire  were 
diftinguifhed  by  atrocious  titles  ,  which  could 
have  been  alTumed  only  by  a  people  who  de- 
lighted in  blood,  g)  This  ferocity  of  charac- 
ter prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New 
Spain.  The  TIafcalans,  the  people  of  Mechoa- 
can,  and  other  ftates  at  enmity  with  the  Me-^ 
xicans,  delighted  equally  in  war,  and  treated 
their  prifoners  with  the  fame  cruelty.  In  pro- 
portion as  mankind  combine  in  focial  union » 
and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws  and 

0  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii*  c,  15.  Com.  Chrofi,  S^IJ* 
g)  Se«  NOTE  XXVil. 
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regular  policy,  thjeir'  manners  foften,  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity  arife,  and  the  rights  of  the 
fj^ecies  come  to  be  underftood.  The  fiercenefs 
of  war  abates,  and  even  while  engaged  ia 
hoftility,  men  remember  what  they  own  one 
to  another.  The  favage  fights  to  deftroy,  the 
citizen  to  conquer.  The  former  neither  pities 
nor  fpares,  the  latter  has  acquired  fenfibility 
which  tempers  his  rage.  To  this  fenfibility 
the  Mexicans  feem  to  have  bef.n  perfeft  ftran- 
gers,  and  among  them  war  was  carried  oa 
with  fo  much  of  its  original  barbarity,  that 
V^e  cannot  but  fufpeft  their  degree  of  civiliz2^- 
tipn  to  have  beeA  very  imperfect/ 

Their   funeral  rite$. 

Their  fujieral  rvtes  were  not  lefs  bloody 
than  thofe  of  the  moft  favage  tribes.  On  the 
death  of  any  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  efpecially 
of  the  Emperor ,  a  certain  number  of  his  attend* 
ants  were  chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the 
other  world,  and  thofe  unfortunate  viftims 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  aud  buried 
in  the  fame  tomb,     h) 

Their    ngriculture  impcrfeft. 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  exten-i 
five  than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trufted 

h>  Herrera,  dec,  3.  Hb.  ii.    c.  i8.    Gom.  Chroo.  c.  2o2» 
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chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it  feems  not  to 
have  fapplied  thein  with  fuch  fubfiftance  as 
men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts  of  aftivc 
induftry*  Th|;  Spaniards  appear  not  to  have 
been  ftruck  wk  any  fupcriority  of  the  Mexi- 
cans over  the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily 
vigour.  Bothj  according  to  their  obfervation, 
were  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to 
endure  fatigue  ,  and  the  firength  of  one  Spa- 
niard exceeded  that  of  feveral  lodians.  This 
they  imputed  to  their  fcanty  diet,  x  on  poor 
fare,  fufficient  to  preferve  life,  but  not  to 
give  firmnefs  to  the  conftitution.  Such  a  re- 
mark could  hardly  haVe  been  made  With  refpeft 
to  any  people  furnifhed  plentifully  with  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  The  difficulty  which  Cor- 
tes found  in  procuring  fubfiftence  for  his  fmall 
body  of  foldiers,  who  were  often  conftrained 
to  live  on  the  .fpontaneous  produftidris  of  the 
earth,  feems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Spa-- 
nifh  writers  ,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the 
ftate  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire,     i)* 

A  farther  proof  of  thii« 

A  praftice  that  was  univerfal  in  New  Spain 

appears  to  favour  this   opinion.     The  Mexican 

women  gave  fuck  to  their  children  for  feveral 


i)  Relat.  ap.  iRamuf.  ii,  jo6.  A.     Herrcra,  4ec.  3.UU.  4.  c,  17. 
its    3.  lib.  T-.   c.  16. 
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hunters.  None  of  thofe  recognised  tbe  Mexi- 
can monarch  as  their  foperior.  Even  in  t&e 
interior  and  more  level  country,  tfiere  were 
feveral  cities  and  provinces  which  had  never 
fubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  Tlafcala ', 
though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  ca- 
pital of  the  empire ,  was  an  inde))endent  ancl 
hoftile  republick.  Cholula ,  though  ftill  nearer, 
bad  been  fabjefted  only  a  fhort  time  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the 
difiance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico ,  feem« 
to  have  been  a  feparate  ftate ,  governed  by 
its  own  laws.  1)  Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of 
which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexi- 
co ,  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  remarkable 
for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican 
name,  m)  By  thefe  hoftile  poweif  the  Mexi- 
caa  empire  was  circumfcribed  on  every  quar- 
ter 9  and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt 
to  from  of  it  from  the  defcription  of  the 
Spanifh  hiftorians  ,  fhoold  be  confiderably 
moderated. 

Litle    iDterconrfe  ftnong  In  fervnl  pf«?foiet. 

In  confequence  of  this  independence  ef 
feveral  fiates  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexic^in 
empire ,  there  was  not  any  confiderable  inter-* 
courfe  between  its   various  provinces*     £ve» 

1)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  9X»  0*  OiM*  «»  XfOb- 
n)  herrera,  4ec.  3.  Ub.  ii.  c.  I«b 
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in  the  interior  country ,  not  far  diftant  firoiti 
the  capital,  there  feem  to  have  been  no  roads 
to  facilitate  the  comaiunication  of  one  diftriit 
with  another;  and  when  the  Spaniards  firft at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  it,  they  had  to  open 
their  way  through  forefts  and  marfhes.  n) 
Cortes  ,.  in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico 
to  Honduras  in  1525 ,  met  with  obftruftJons,  and 
endured  hardfhips,  little  inferior  to  thofe  with 
which  he  muft  have  ftruggled  in  the  moft  unciviliz*^ 
ed  regions  of  America.  In  fome  places,  he  could 
hardly  force  a  palTage  through  impervious 
woods,  and  plains  overflowed  with  water.  In 
others  he  found  fo  little  cultivation ,  that  his 
troops  were  frequently  in  danger  of  perifhing 
by  famine.  Such  fafts  correfpond  ill  with  the 
pompous  defcription  which  the  Spanifh  writers 
give  of  Mexican  police  and  induftry,  and  con- 
vey an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
poffeffed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America^ 
Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a  war  path ,  as 
they  are  called  in  North  America,  led  from  ooei 
fettlement  to  another,  o)  but  generally  there 
appeared  no  iign  of  any  eftablifhed  communica-' 
tion,  few  marks  of  induilry,  and  no  monument 
of  art.  t. 

Farther  proof  of  this. 

A  proof  of  this  imperfeftton  in  their  com- 
mercial intercourfe  no  lefs  ftrikipg  ^   is  their 

want 

D)  B.  Diaz ,  c.  z6  #.  176. 

6)  Uertera,  dec.  3.  lib»  vil.  c,.  S* 
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want  of  money ,  or  fome  univerfal  ftandard  by 
which  to  cftimate   the  value  of  commodities. 
The  difcoveryof  this  is  among  thefteps  of  great- 
eft    confeqaence   in    the  progrefs    of    nations. 
Until  it  has  been  made,    all  their  tranfaftioni 
tnuft  be  fo  aakward ,  io  operofe ,  and  fo  limitedp 
what  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  havfe 
advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their  eai*ee^.     The 
invention  of  fuch  a  comnitercial  itandard  is  of 
fuch  high  antiquity  in  our  hemifphere  y  andrifet 
fo  fat  beyond  the  aera  of  authentick  jdiftorjTf   as 
to  appear  almoft  coeval  with  th#  exiftence  of  fo« 
ciety.      The  precious  metals  feem  to  have  been 
early  employed  for  this  pnrpofe ,  and  frotn  their 
permanent  value,  their  divifibility,   and  many 
other  qualities,  they  are  better  adapted  to  ferve 
as  a  common  ftandard  than  any  othef  fubftance 
of  which  nature  has  given   us  thd  cotAmaiiid. 
But  in  the  New  World,   where   thefe  metals 
abound  moft,  this  ufe  of  thtm  was  not  known. 
The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes ,  or  6f  monarchies 
imperfeftly  civilized  ,  did  not  call  for  it      All 
their  commercial  intercourfe  was  carried  on  by 
barter,    and   their  ignorance  of  any  CQmmou 
ftandard  by  which  to  facilitate  that  exchange  of 
commodities  which  contributes  fo  much  towards 
the  comfort  of  life^  may  be  juftly  mentioned  ata 
an  evidence  of  the  infant  ftate  of  their  policy. 
But  even  in  the  New  World  the  inconvenience 
of  wanting  fome  general  inftrument  of  commerce 
began  to  be  felt,  and  fome  efforts   vrere  made 
Robertson  Vol. III.  N 
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towards  fupplying  thatdefeft.  The  Mexicans, 
among  whom  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  their 
eities  gave  rife  to  a  more  extended  commerce 
than  in  any  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  em- 
ploy a  common  ftandard  of  value,  which  render^ 
ed  fmaller  tranfa6lions  much  more  eafy.  As 
chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  perfons  m 
every  rank  of  life ,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  ca-^ 
cao ,  of  which  it  is  compofcd ,  were  of  fuch 
univerfal  confumption  ,  that,  in  their  ftated 
markets,  thefe  were  willingly  received  in  re- 
turn for  commodities  of  fmall  prices  Thus  they 
came  to  beconiidered  as  theinftrument  of  com- 
merce, and  the  value  of  what  one  wifhed  to 
difpofeof,  was  eftimatedby  the  number  ofnutd 
of  the  cacao,  which  he  might  expeft  in  ex- 
change for  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  utmeft 
length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  to- 
wards the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fop- 
plying  the  ufe  of  money.  And  if  tb^  want  of 
it  is  to  be  held,  on  one  handj  as  a  proof ^f 
their  barbarity  ,  this  expedient  for  fupplying 
that  want,  fhould  be  admitted  on  the  other,  as 
an  evidence  no  lefs  fatisfying,  of  fome  progress 
which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and 
civilization,  beyond  the  favage  tribes  aroutMl 
them. 

Doubts  concerning  the  ftate  of  their  cities. 

In  fuch  a  rude  ftate  were  many  of  the  Me-i 
xican  provinces  when  firft  vifited  by  their  con- 
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.  querors.  Even  their  cities  ,  extenfive  and  po- 
pulous as  they  were ,  feem  more  fit  to  be  the 
habitation  of  mein  juft  emerging  from  barbarity, 
than  th€  reiidepce  of  a  polifbed  people.  The 
defcription  of  TJafcala  nearly  refembles  that  of 
an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low  ftraggling; 
huts  ,  fcattere4  about  irregularly  ,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  each  proprietor ,  built  with 
turf  and  ftone»and  thatched  with  reeds,  with- 
out any  light  but  what  they  received  by  adoor^ 
fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright,  p) 
In  Mexico,  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  it^ 
fituation,  the  difpofition  of  the  houfes  was  more 
orderly ,  the  ftrufture  of  the  greater  part  was 
equally  mean. 

Temples  > 

Nor  doed  the  fabrick  of  their  temples ,  and 
other  publick  edifices ,  appear  to  have  been  fuch 
as  entitled  them  to  the  high  praifes  beftowed 
upon  them  by  many  Spanifh  authors.  As  far 
as  one  can  gather  from  their  obfcure  and  inaeu* 
rate  defcriptions ^  the  great  temple  of  Mexico^ 
the  moil  famous  in  New  Spain  ^  which  has  been 
reprefented  as  a  magnificent  building,  raifedto 
fuch  a  height,  that  the  afcent  to  it  was  by  a 
ftair-cafe  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  fteps,  was 
a  folid  mafs  of  earth  of  a  fquare  form ,  faced 
partly  with  Hone*  Its  bafe  on  each  fide  extend* 
N  a 

p^  H«rreTa,  dec.  3.  lib.  vi*  c.  t^,  ^ 
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cd  ninety  feet,  and  decreafing  gradually  as  it 
advanced  in  height,'  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle 
of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a 
fhrine  of  the  deity  and  two  altars  on  which  the 
viftims  were  facrificed,  q)  All  the  other  cele- 
brated temples  of  New  Spain  exaftly  re:embled 
that  of  Mexico,  r)  Such  ftruftures  convey  no 
high  idea  of  progrefs  in  art  and  ingenuity ;  and 
one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  iliore  rude 
and  fimple  could  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in 
its  firft  efforts  towards  erefting  any  great 
work. 

and  other  publick  buildings. 

Greater  fkill  and  ingenuity  were  difpTay. 
ed,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanifb  hiftoriang 
in  the  houfes  of  the  emperor  and  in  thofe  of 
the  principal  nobility.  There,  fome  elegance 
of  defign  was  vifible,  and  a  commodious  ar-^ 
rangement  of  the  apartments  was  attended 
to.  But  if  buildings  correfponding  to  fuch 
difcripfions  had  ever  exifted  in  the  Mextdan 
cities,  it  is  probable  that  fome  remains  of 
them  would  ftill  be  vifible.  From  the  manner 
in  which  Cortes  condufted  the  fiege  of  Me- 
xico ,  we  can  indeed  eafily  account  for  the  to- 
tal deftruftion  of  whatever  had  any  appearance 
of  fplendor  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  elapfed  fince  the  con- 

q)  Herrem,  dec.  3.  lib,  rii. 
ff>  Sm  N0I£  XXVIU. 
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qneft  of  New  Spam;  It  feems  altogether  in- 
credible that  inaperiodfo  fhort,  every  veftiga 
of  this  boafted  elegance  and  grandeur  flioul^ 
have  difappeared;  and  that  in  the  other  cities^ 
particularly  in  thofe  which  did  not  fuSer  bjf 
the  deftruAive  hand  of  the  conquerors ,  thei^ 
are  any  ruins ,  which  can  be  confidered  as, 
monuments  of  their  ancient  magnificence.. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudeft  Indiana  therit^ 
are  buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevatioi^ 
than  common  dwelling-houfes*  Such  as  are 
deftined  for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe* 
and  in  which  all  alTemble  on  occaiions  of  pii^t 
blick  feflivity,  may  be  called  ftately  edificeS| 
when  compared  with  the  reft.  As  among  th^ 
Mexicans  the  diftinftion  of  ranks  was  eftablifbw 
ed  y  and  property  was  unequally  divided ,  thf 
number  of  diftinguifhed  ftruftures  in  their  towna 
would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  lit  other  parts 
of  America.  But  thefe  feem  not  to  have  been 
either  fo  fojid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  tht 
pompous  epithets  which  fome  Spanifh  authors 
employ  in  defcribing  them.  It  is  probable  tbat^ 
though  more  ornamented »  and  built  on  a  larger 
fcale ,  they  were  erected  with  the  fame  flight 
materials  which  the  Indians  employed  in  their 
common  buildings ,  s)  and  Time,  in  a  fpace 
much  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
may  have  fwept  away  all  remains  of  them,  t} 

s)  See  NOTE  XXIX. 

t)  Se«  NOTE  XXX.  .   r 
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From  this  enumeration  offafts,  it  feems , 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  ftate 
of  fociety  in  Mexico  was  coniiderably  ad* 
vanced  beyond  that  of  the  favage  tribes  which  we 
have  delineated.  But  it  is  no  lefs  manifeft, 
that  with  reipeft  to  many  particulars,  the 
Spanifii  accounts  of  their  progrefs  appear  to  be 
highly  embellifhed.  There  is  not  tl  more  fre- 
quent or  a  more  fertile  fource  of  deception  in 
defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of  favage  na- 
tionp,  or  of  fuch  as  are  imperfeftly  civilized » 
than  that  of  applying  to  them  the  names  and 
phrafes  appropriated  to  the  inftitutions  and  re- 
finements of  polifhed  life.  When  the  leader 
of  a  fmall  tribe  ,  or  the  head  of  a  rude  com- 
munity j,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king  or 
emperor,  the  place  of  his  refidence  can  receive 
no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace;  and 
whatever  his  attendants  may  be,  theymuftbe 
called  his  court.  Under  fuch  appellations  they 
acquire  an  importance  and  dignity  which  does 
not  belong  to  them.  The  illufion  fpreads,  and 
giving  a  falfe  colour  to  every  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  imagipation  isfo  much  carried  away 
with  the  refemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  difcern  objefts  as  they  really  are.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  firft  touched  on  the 
Mexican  coalt,  were  fo  much  ftruck  with  the 
appearance  of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  the 
arts  of  life  ,  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  rude 
tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto  acquaint- 
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•d,  that  they  fancied  they  had  at  length  difcover- 
ed  a  civilized  people  in  the  New  World.  This 
comparifon  between  the  people  of  Mexico,  and 
their  uncaltivated  neighbours ,  they  appear ,  to 
have  kept  conftantlyin  view^  and  obferving  with 
admiration  many  things  which  marked  the  pre* 
eminence  of  th^  former,  they  employ  in  dc- 
fcribing  their  imperfeft  policy  and  infant  arts; 
fuch  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  inftitutions 
of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improvement  Both 
the&  circumftances  cpncur  in  detrafting  from 
the  credit  due  to  ^he  .  defcriptions  of  Mexican 
manners  by  the  early  Spanifh  writers.  By 
drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and  thofe, 
of  people  fo  much  lefs  civilized  ,  they  raUVd 
their  own.  ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of 
defcribing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others 
no  left  exalted  above  truth.  Later  writers  have  , 
adopted  the  ftyle  of  the  original  hiftorians^  ' 
and  improved  upon  it.  The  colours  with  which 
De  Soils  delineates  the  chara^er  of  Montezuma^ 
the  fplendour  of  his  court,  the  taws  and  policy 
of  his  empire ,  are  the  fame  that  he  muft  have 
employed«in  exhibiting  to  view  the  monarch 
and  inftitutions  of  an  highly  polifhed  people. 
^  ,  But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm 
imagination  of  tfa^  Spanifh  writers  has  added 
fome  embellifhment  to  their  d'efcriptipns ,  this 
will  not  juftify  the  decifive  and  peremptory 
tone,  with  which  feveral  authors  pronounce 
all  their  accounts  of  th#.  Mexican  power »  policy 
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and  laws ,  to  be  the  fiftiontf  of  men  who  wifh* 
ed  to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  mar* 
velloufi.  There  are  fe\ir  hiftorical  fafts  that 
can  be  afcertained  by  evidence  more  unexcep- 
tionable, than  may  'be  produced  in  fupport  of 
the  material  articles,,  in  the  defcription  to  the 
JMexican  conftitution  and  manners.  Eye-^wit- 
neiles  relate  what  they  had  beheld,  men  who 
hai  refided  among  the  Mexicans,  both  before 
and  after  the  conqueft ,  defcribe  inftitutions 
and  cufloms  which  were  familiar  to  them, 
perfons  of  fuch  different  profefTions  that  ob-> 
jefts  muft  have  prefented  themfelves  to  their 
vi^w  under  every  various  afpeft;  foldiers, 
priefts,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  tef- 
timony.  Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  upon 
his  fov^reign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a  pifture 
ofjmaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  ene- 
mies and  rivals  who  were  qualified  to  deteft 
his  deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoi^ced  in. 
expofing  it.  Biit  according  to  the  juft  remark 
of  an  author,  whofe  ingenuity  has  illuilrated, 
and  whofe  eloquence  has  adorned,  the  hiftory 
of  America,  u)  this  fuppofition  is  in  itfelf 
as  improbable,  as  the  attempt  would  have  beeu 
audacious.  Who  among  the  deftroyers  of  this 
great  empire  was  fo  enlightened  by  fcience, 
or  fo  attentive  to  the  progrefs  and  operations 
of  men  in  focial  life^   as  to  frame  a  fiftitioai- 

u)   M.  TAfib^  RiyoalHir^.  rbiloMt  poliu    iii.  lij. 
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fyfieth  of  policy  fo  well  combined  and  fo  con« 
fiftent,  as  that  which  they  delineate,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Mexican  government?  Where 
could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  qf  many 
infiitntions  in  legiflatipn  aild  police,  to  whicbf 
at  that  period,  there  was  nothing  parallel  in 
the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted? 
There  was  not ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ak- 
teenth  century,  a  regular eftablifh men t  of pofts 
for  conveying,  intelligence  to  the  foveretgn  of 
any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  fame  obfervation 
will  apply  to  what  the  Spaniards  *relate, 
with  refpeft  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  city  of  Me- 
xico ,  the  regulations  concerning  its  police  ,  and 
various  laws  eftablifhed  for  the  adminiftratioA 
of  juftice,  or  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  the 
community.  Whoever  is  accuftomed  to '  con- 
template the  progrefs  of  nations,  will  often , 
at  very  early  ftages  of  it,  difcover a  premature 
and  unexpefted  dawn  of  thofe  ideas,  which 
give  rife  to  infiitntions  that  are  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  its  moft  advanced  period*  EveQ 
in  a  flate  as  imperfeftly  polifhed  as  the  Me^ 
xican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  fome  faga** 
cious  obferver,  excited  or  aided  by  circum-^ 
fiances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  introduced 
infiitntions  which  are  feldom  found  but  in  fo* 
cieties  highly  refined.  But  it  is  almoftimpof* 
fible  that  the  illiterate  conquerors  of  the  New 
World  fhould  have  formed  in  any  one  infiance 
a  conception  of  cufioms  and  lawa#  beyond  the 
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fiandard  of  improvement  in  their  own  age  aad 
country.  Or  if  Cortes  and  his  followers  had 
been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement  had 
thofe  by  whom  they  were  fuperfeded  to  con- 
tinue the  deception?  Why  fhould  Corita,  or 
Motolinea,  or  Acofta,  have  amufed  their  fo- 
vereign  or  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale  pure- 
ly fabulous? 

Religion  of  the  Mexicans^ 

In  one  particular  ,  however ,  the  guides 
whom  we  muft  follow  have  reprefented  the 
Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous,  perhaps  y  than 
they  really  were.  Their  religious  tenets ,  and 
the  rites  of  their  worfhip,  are  defcribed  by 
them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme,  degree. 
Religion ,  which  occupies  no  confiderable  place 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  favage,  whofe  concep- 
tions of  any  fuperior  power  are  obfcure  , 
and  his  facred  rites  few  as  v?ell  as  fimple, 
was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  rer 
gular  fyftem ,  with  its  complete  train  of  priefts, 
temples,  viftims,  and  feftivals.  This,  of  it- 
felf ,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  ftate  of  the  Me- 
xicans was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ruder  American  tribes.  But  from  the  extrava- 
gance  of  their  religious  notions,  or  the  bar- 
barity of  their  rites,  no  concluiion  can  be 
drawn  with  certainty  concerning  the  degree  of 
their  civilization*'  For  nations,  long  after 
their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge ,  and  their  manners 
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to  refine ,  adhere  to  fyftems  of  fuperftit!on 
founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early,  agei. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  w^ 
may,  however,  form  a  moft  joft  concldfiob 
with  refpeft  to  its  influence  upon  the  charafter 
of  the  people.  The  afpeft  of  fuperftition  in 
Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divinir 
ties  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  jn» 
vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to'' the  people 
under  deteftable  forms,  which  created  horror. 
The  figures  of  ferpenis,  of  tygers,.  and  of 
other  defi:ru£):ive  animals.,  decorated  their 
temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  ^ 
infpired  their  votaries.  .  Fafts,  mortifications, 
and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them 
excrpciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the 
means  employed  to -appeafe  the  wrath  of  their 
gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their 
altars  without  fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn 
from  their  own  bodies.  But,  of  all  oiTerings,  . 
human  facrifices  were  deemed  the  moft  accepts 
able.  This  religious  bfelief ,  mingling  with  the 
implacable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new 
force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  WM 
brought  to  the  templp ,  was  devoted  as  a  vic- 
tim to  the  deity,  and  facrificed  with  rites  no. 
lefs  folemn  than  cruel,  x)  The  heart  and 
head  were  the  portion  confeora^ed  to.Jthe  gods  i 

X)  Cprt.  Relar.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii*  340,  &«.  B^  D!bz.  c  83« 
Acofta.  lib.  V.  c.  13.  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c  15.  &c. 
Gomara  Ghron.  c.  80  ,  ic.  See  KOTB  XXXI. 
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the  warrior,    by  whofe  prowefs   the  prifoner 

had  been  feized  ,    carried  off  the  body   to  feaft 

tipon  it  with  his  friends*     Under  the  imfteffipxL 

of  ideas  fo  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accuflomed 

daily  to  fcenes  of  bloodfhed  rendered  awful  by 

religion,    the  heart  <pf  man  muft  harden,    and 

be    fteeled  to   every     fentiment    of  humanity. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  un*. 

feeling,  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  fo  far 

counterbalanced    the    influence  of    policy    and 

artii,    that,    notM^ithftanding  their  progrefs  in 

both,     their    manners,    inftead   of     fofcening 

became  more   fierce.     To  what  circumftances 

it  was  owing  that  fuperflition  affumed  fuch  a 

dreadful    form  among  the  Mexicans  ,  we  have 

not    fufficient   knowledge  of  their    hiftory    to 

determine.     But   its    influence  is    vifible,    and 

produced  an  effeft  that  is  Angular  in  the  hiftory 

of  the  human   fpecies.      The   manners  of  the 

people  in  the  New  World  who   had   made  the 

greateft  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  policy ,  were 

the  moft  ferocious ,  and  the  barbarity  of  fome 

of  their    cuftoms   exceeded  even  thofe  of  the 

favage  ilate. 

Pretenfions  of  Peru  to  an  high  antiquity  uncertain. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boafts  ef  an  higher  an* 
tiquity  than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the 
traditionary  accounts  collefbedby  the  Spaniards, 
it  had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years,  undertwelve 
fucceflive  monarchs.       But  th,e  knowledge  of 
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their  ancient  ftory,  which  the  Pcrumns  could  • 
communicate  to  their  conquerors  ^  tnnR,  have 
been  both  imperfeft  and  uncertain,  z)  Likfe 
the  other  American  nations  ,  they  ixrere  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  an^ 
^eftitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the  nie*- 
inory  of  paft  tranfaftions  can  be  preferved  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among  p6dpte 
to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  known ,  the  tetk 
vhere  the  authenticity  of  hiftory  commences,  In 
much  pofterior  to  the  introduftion  of  wridttg. 
That  noble  invention  continues  long  fubrervient 
to  the  common  bufinefs  and  wants  of  life  be- 
fore it  was  employed  in  recording  events ,  with 
a  view  of  conveying  Information  from  one  a^e 
to  another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradi- 
tion alone  carry  down  hiftorick  knowledge j  III 
any  full  continued  ftream,  during  a  period  of 
half  the  length  that  the  monarchy  of   ^ertl  ts 

faid  to  have  fubfifted. 

•       ■  V  . 

DefeftB  in  t&tir  ibcords  hy  Qnipos* 

I 

The  Quipos  r-  or  knots  on  cords  of  di^reQt 
colours,  which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular 
annals  of  the  empire,  imperfeftly  fuppliedtht 
plac^  of  writing.  According  to  the  obfcure  de- 
fcription  of  them  by  Acoila^  a)    which  Garcir 

»)  See   NOTE  Xx'xil*  ' 

a)  Uift.  lib.  vu   ^.  8* 
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laffodela  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  variation 
and  no  improvement,  the  Qaipos  feem  to  have 
been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more 
expeditious  and  accurate.  By  the  various  do- 
lours different  objedts  were  denoted,  and  by 
each  knot  a  diftinft  number.  Thus  an  account 
was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  regifter  kept,  of  the 
inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  feveral 
produftions  coUefted  ther^  for  publick  ufe.  But 
as  by  thefe  knots  ^  however  varied  or  combin- 
ed, no  moral  or  abftraft  idea,  no  opieration  or 
quality  of  the  mind  could  be  reprefented ,  they 
contributed  littlef  towards  preferving  the  memo- 
ry of  ancient  events  and  inftitutlorts.  The  Me- 
xican paintings  and  fymbols,  rude  as  they  were, 
conveyed  more  knowledge  of  remote  tran(ac- 
tionsjthan  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from  their 
boalled  quipos.  Had  the  latter  been  ev'en  of 
more  extenfive  ufe,  and  better  adapted  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  written  records,  they  perifhed 
fo  generally ,  together  with  other  monuments  of 
Peruvian  ingenuity, in  Ihe  wreck  occafioned  by 
the  Spanifh  conqueft,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfe- 
quent  to  it,  that  no  acceflion  of  light  or  know- 
ledge comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal  of  Gaf- 
cilaflb  de  la  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race 
of  monarchs  from  whom  he  defceuded,  all  the 
induftry  of  his  refearches,  and  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantages with  which  he  carried  them  on,  open- 
ed no  fource  of  information  unknown  to  the 
Spanifh  authors  who  wrote  before  him.     Inbitf 
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Royal  Commentaries,  he  confines  bimfelfto  il« 
luftrate  what  they  had  related  concerning* the 
antiquities  and  inftitutions  of  Peru;  b)  and  bis 
illufirations ^  like  their  accounts,  are  derived 
entirely  from  the  traditionary  tales*  current  among 
his  countrymetti 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  miitot* 
details  which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits  » 
the  battles ,  the  conquefts ,  and  private  c^harae*. 
ter  of  the  early  ^eruviah  monarchs.  We  can 
reft  upon  nothing  in  cheir  ftory ,  as  authentick  j^ 
but  a  few  fafts,  fo  interwoven  in  the  fyftem 
#bf  their  religion  and  policy,  as  preferyed  the 
memory  of  them  from  being  loft ;  and  upon  the 
defcription  of  fuch  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  as 
continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
and  fell  under  the  immediate  obCervation  of  the 
Spaniards^  By  attending  carefully  to  thefe^ 
and  endeavouring  to  feperate  them  from  what 
appears  to  be  fabulous ,  or  of  doAbtfal  aathori* 
ty  ,  I  have  laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
Peruvian  government  and  manners* 

Origin  tif  their  civil  policy^ 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  t  have  alreadj 
obferved ,  c)  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
rudeft  form  of  favage  life ,  when  Manco  Capac, 
and  his  confqrt  Mama  ocollo,  appeared  to  in- 
ftruft  and  civilize  them.     Who  thefe  extraor- 

b)  Lib.  i.  €•  Io» 

c)  Book  vi. 
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dinary  perfonages  were,  whether  they  import- 
ed tlieir  fyftem  of  legiflation  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  fome  country  more  improved ,  or,  if 
natives  of  Pera ,  how  they  acquired  idea^  fo 
far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  people  whom  they 
addrefled,  ^re  circumftances  with  refpeft  to* 
which  the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  infor- 
mation. Manco  Capac  and  his  confort,  taking 
advantage  of  the  propenfity  in  the  Peruvians  td 
fuperftition,  and  particularly  of  their  venera- 
tion for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of 
that  glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their in>^ 
ftruftions  in  his  name  and  authority.  The  multi-W^ 
tude  liftened  and  believed.  What  reformation 
in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  afcribe  ^ 
thofe  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  frota 
the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his  confort ,  their 
anceftors  gradually  acquired  fome  knowledge 
tf  thofe  arts ,  and  fome  relifh  for  that  induftry 
which  render  fubfiftence  fecure  and  life  com- 
fortable, hath  been  formerly  related.  Thofe 
bleffings  were  originally  confined  within  nar- 
row precinfts;  for  the  authority  of  the  firft 
Inca  did  not  reach  many  leagues  beyond  Cuzco. 
But,  in  procefs  of  time,  his  facceflbrs  extended 
their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  ftretch 
to  the  weft  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito, 
eftablifhing  in  every  province  their  peculiar 
policy  and  religious  infiitutions. 
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Founded  in    religion* 

The  tnofl:  fingular  and  ftriking  circumftatice 
in  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion  upon  its  genius    and    laws.      Religious 
ideas  make  fuch  a  feeble  impreffion  on  the  mind 
of  a    favage,    that  their  efleft  upon  his  fenti* 
ments     and    manners     is    hardly    perceptible* 
Among   the  Mexicans ,    religion,    reduced  into 
a  regular  fyftem,     and  holding  a  confiderable 
place  in  their  publickinfiitutions,  operated  with 
confpicuous    eificacy    in  forming   the   peculiar 
charafter  of  that  people.     But  in  Peru,     the 
whole  fyftem  of  ciyil  policy   was   founded  on 
religion.      The  Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  le- 
giflator,*  but  as  the  meflenger  of  Heaven.     His 
precepts  were  received  not  merely  as  the  in- 
junftions  of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  mandates  of 
the   Deity.      His   race  was  held  tobefacred; 
and  in  order  to  preferve  it  diftinft ,     without 
being   polluted    by  any  mixture  of  lefs  noble 
blood ,    the  fons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their, 
own  fiflers,    and  no  perfon  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  throne  who  could  not  claifti  it  by  fuch  a 
pure  defcent.      To   thofe  Children  of  the  Sun  , 
for  that  was  the  appellation  beftowed  upon  all 
the  offspring  of  the  firft  Inca,  the  people  look- 
ed up  with  the  reverence   due  to  beings   of  a 
fuperior  order.       They  were  deemed  to  be  un-. 
der  the  immediate  jproteftion  of , the  deity  from 
whom  they  ilTued  ,  and  by  himr  every  order  ^of 
the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be  diftated. 
Robertson  Vol.  HI.  O 
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Two  remarkable   effefts   of  this,      the    abfoluie  power  Of 
the  Inca. 

From  thofe   ideas  two  confequeiices  refUlt* 
cd.     The  authority   of  the  Inca  was  unlimited 
and    abfolute  ^    in   the  moft  extenfive  meaning 
of  the  words.       Whenever    the    decrees  of  a 
prince  are   coniidered  as  the  commands  of  the 
Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  aft  of  rebellion,  but 
of  impiety,  to  difpute  or  oppofe  his  will.  Obe- 
dience becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as  it 
would  be  profane  to  controul  a  monarch  under 
the  guidance  of  Heaven ,  and  prefumptuous  to 
advife  him,  nothing  remains'but  to  fubmit  with 
implicit  refpeft.  '  This  muft  neceflarily  be  the 
effeft  of  every    government  eftablifhed  on  pre- 
tenfions  of  intercourfe  with  fuperior   po.werSi 
Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  fubmiffiofi  which 
the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  fovereigns.    The 
perfons  of  higheft  rank  and  greateft  power  in 
their  dominions    acknowledged  them  to  be  of 
a  more  exalted  nature;     and  in  teftimony   of 
this,  when  admitted  into  their  prefencc,    they 
entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  fhoulders,  as 
an  emblem  of  their  fervitude,  and  willingnefs 
to  hear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleafed  to  im- 
pofe.     Among  their  fubjefts,     force  was   not 
requifite   to  fecond    their  commands.      Every 
officer  entrufted  with  the    execution    of  them 
was  revered,    and,    according  to  the  account 
of  an   intelligent   oblerver    of  Peruvian  man-** 
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I  ners,  d)  might  proceed  alone  from  one  extremity 
of  the  empire  to  anotheri  without  meeting  oppo^ 
£tion;  for,  on  producing  a  firinge  from  the 
royal  Boria ,  or  ornament  peculiar  to  the  reign- 
ing Inca^  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
were  at  his  difpofal.  ' 

All  Climes  punifhed  ctpiully. 

Anothei^  confequence  of  eftablifhing  go« 
vernment  in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion 
was,  that  all  crimes  were  puniihed  capitally. 
They  were  not  conlldered  as  traiftsgreiiions  of 
human  laws,  but  as  in  fults  offered  to  the  Deity. 
Each,  without  any  diftin£tion between  fuch  as 
were  flight  and  fuch  as  were  atrocious ,  called 
for  vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by 
the  blood  of  the  offender.  Confonantly  to  th6 
fame  ideas,  punifhment  followed  the  trefpafs 
with  inevitable  certainty,  becaufe  an  offence 
againft  Heaven  was  deemed  fuch  an  high  enor- 
mity as  could  not  be  pardoned,  e)  Among  % 
people  of  corrupted  mor^s,  maxims  of  jurlf« 
prudence  fo  fevere  and  unrelenting  ,  by  ren- 
dering men  ferocious  and  defperate,  would  be 
more  apt  to  multiply .  crimes  than  to  reftraia 
them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of  fimple  manners 
and  unfafptcious  faith,  were  held  in  fueh  awe 
by  this  rigid  difcipline,  that  the  number  of  of- 
fenders was  extremely  fmalL'    Veneration  for 

d)  Zarate ,  lib.  i.  c.  13. 
•)  V«sa ,  lib*  lu  •.  '6t 

0  a 
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tnonarchS)  enlightened  and  direfted,  as  theydk 
believed  9  by  the  divinity  whom  they  adored, 
promoted  them  to  their  duty;  the  dread  of  pu- 
nifhment,  which  they  were  taught  to  confider 
as  unavoidable  vengeance  inflifted  by  oiTended 
Heaven ,  withheld  them  from  evil. 

Mild  genius  of  their  r.li^ion. 

The  fyftem  of  fuperftition  on  which  the 
Incas  ingrafted  their  pretenfions  to  fuch  high 
authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  froni 
that  eftablifhed  among  the  Mexicans.  Manco 
Capap  turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers 
entirely  towards  natural  objefts.  The  Sun, 
as  the  great  fource  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fer- 
tility in  the  creation,  attrafted  their  principal 
homage.  The  Moon  and  Stars  ,  as  cooperating 
with  him,  were  entitled  to  fecondary  honours. 
Wherever,  the  propenfity  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  fome  fuperior 
power,  takes  this  direftion ,  and  is  employed 
in  contemplating  the  order  and  beneficence  that 
really  exift  in  nature  ,  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition 
is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings,  created. 
by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  prefide  in  nature,  and  become  the 
objefts  of  worfhip,  fuperftition  always  aflTumes 
a  more  fevere  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter 
we  have  an  example  among  the  Mexicans,  of 
tiiC  former  among  the  people  of  Peru.  The 
1  cruviaiis  had  not;  indetd,  made  fuch  progrefs 
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in  obfervation' or  inquiry,  as  to  have  attained 
juft  conceptions  of  the    Deity;   nor  was  there 
in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  appellation 
of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  intimated,  that 
they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  World,  f)  But  by  direfling 
their    veneration    to    that    glorious    luminary, 
which,  by  its  univerfal  and  vivifying  energy, 
is  the  beft  emblem  of  divine  beneficence,   the 
rites  and  obfervances  whi,ch    they  deemed   ac- 
ceptable to   him  were    innocent    and   humane. 
They  offered    to  the  Sun  a  part  of  thofe  pro- 
duftions    which  his   genial    warmth   had  called 
forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,   and  reared 
to    maturity.     They  facrificed,  as  an   oblation 
of  gratitude,   fome   of  the   animals    who    were 
indebted  to  his  influence  for    nourifhment.  They 
prefented  to    him    choice    fpecimens    of    ^hofe 
works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided 
the   hand   of  man  in  forming.      But  the  Incas 
never  ftaiued  his  altars  with  human  blood,   nor 
pould  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father  . 
the   Sun  would,  be  delighted  with   fuch  horrid 
viftims.   g)     Thus  the  Peruvians  unacquainted 
with   thofe  barbarous    rites    which    extinguifh 
feniibjlity,  and  fupprefs  the   feeling    of  nature 
at  the  fight  of  human  fufferings,  were  formed, 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  fuperfi:ition  which  they  had 
adopted  ,  to   a  national  charafter,^  more  gentle 
than  that  of  any  people  in  America. 

O   Acofta ,   lib.  v.   c.   3. 
ft)  Sec^KOTE   XXXUi^ 
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Its  influence  oo  chrU  policy.  ' 

The  icflnence  of  this  faperftition  operated 
even  upon  their  civil  infiitutionsy  aod  tended 
to  correft  in  them  whatever  was  adverfe  to 
gentlenefs  of  charader.  The  dominion  of  the 
Incas ,  though  the  moft  abfolute  of  all .  defpo- 
tifms  ,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  re- 
ligion. The  mind  was  not  humbled  and  de- 
prefTed  by  the  idea  of  forced  fubjeftion  to  the 
will  of  a  fuperior;  obedience ,  paid  to  one  who 
'  was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  autho<* 
rity ,  was  willingly  yielded ,  and  implied  no 
degradation.  The  fovereign  ,  confcious  that 
the  fubmiilive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed 
from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,  was 
continually  reminded  of  a  diftinftion  which 
prompted  him  to  imitate-  that  beneficent  power 
which  he  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thofe  impreflions ,  there  hardly 
occurs  in  the  traditional  hiftory  of  Peru ,  any- 
inftance  of  rebellion  againftthe  reigning  prince, 
and ,  among  twelve  facceilive  oionarchs  ,  there 
was  not  one  tyrant 

and  on  their  military  fyftetn. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged, 
were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from 
that  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought 
not,  like  favages,  to  deftroy  and  exterminate; 
or,  like  the    Mexicans,  to  glut  blood- thirfty 
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divinities  with  human  facrlfices.  They  con- 
quered /  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the 
vanquifhed ,  and  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  inftitutions  arid  arts,  Prifoners  feem 
not  to  have  been  expofed  to  the  infults  and 
tortures,  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other 
part  of  the  New  World.  The  Incas  took  the 
people  whom  they  fubdued  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  admitted  them  to  a  participation  of 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  original 
fubjefts.  This  praftice,  fo  repugnant  to  Ame- 
rican ferocity,  and  refembling  the  humanity  of 
the  moft  polifhed  nations,  muft  be  afcribed, 
like  other  peculiarities  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius 
of  their  religion.  The  Incas,  confidering  the 
homage  paid  to  any  objeft  but  the  heavenly 
powers  which  they  adpred  as  impious,  were 
tpnd  of  gaining  profelytes  to  their  favourite 
fyftem.  The  idols  of  every  conquered  pro- 
vince were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cuzco,  h)  apd  placed  there  as  trophies  of 
thefuperipr  power  pfthe  divinity  who  was  the 
proteftor  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treat- 
ed with  lenity,  and  inftrufted  in  the  religious 
tenets  ot  their  new  matters  ,  i)  that  the  con- 
queror might  have  the  glory  of  having  added 
to  the  number  of  the  votaries  of  his  father 
the  Sun. 

h)  Herrera,    dec.  5.  iib.  iv.  c.  4«     Vcga ,  lib*  v.  c  ia» 
i)  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  8- 
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Peculiar  ftatc  of  property. 

The  ftate  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  left 
fmgular  than  that  of  religion,    and   contributed 
likwife,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  charac- 
ter to  the   people.      All  the  lands  capable   of 
cultivation  were  divided  into  three  fhares.  One 
was  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the    produft 
of  it  was  applied   to   the  ereftion   of  temples, 
and  furnifhing  what  was  requifite  towards  cele- 
brating the  publick  rites  of  religion.  The  fecond 
belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the 
provifion  made  by  the  community  for  the  fup- 
port  of  government.  The  third  and  largeftfhare 
was  referv^d  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people, 
among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.    No  perl'on, 
however,  had  a  right  of  exclufive  property  in  the 
J)ortion  allotted  to  him.      He  pofl'efled  it  only 
for  a  year ,  at  the  expiration  of  which   a  new 
divifion  was  made,  in  proportion  to  the  rank, 
.the  number  ,    and   exigencies   of  each  family. 
All  thofe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  joint  in- 
duftry  of  the  community.     The  people,    fum- 
moned  by  a  proper  officer,    repaired  in  a  body 
to  the  fields,  and  perforrned  their  common  tafk, 
while   fongs  and  mufical   inftruments    cheered 
them  to  their  labour,  k) 

Effefts  of  this. 

By  this  fingular  diftribution  of  territory,  as 
well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  the  idea 

.k)  Herrera,  dec.  5»  lib,  iv.  c.  5,     Vega,  lib.  v,  c.  5. 
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of  a  common  intereft,  and  of  mutual  fubfervi- 
ency,  was  continually  inculcated.  Each  indi- 
viduaf  felt  his  conneftion  with  thofe  around 
him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their  friend- 
ly aid  for  what  increafe  he  was  to  re?ap.  A 
Hate  thus  conftituted  may  be  confidered  as  one 
great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  the  mem- 
bers wasfo  complete,  and  the  exchange oTgood 
offices  fo  perceptible,  as  create  ftronger  attach- 
ment, and  to  bind  man  to  man  inclofer  inter- 
courfe,  than  fublifted  un^er  any  form  of  fo- 
ciety  eftablifhed.in  America.  From  thisrefult- 
ed  gentle,  manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown 
in  the  favage  ftate,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans 
were  little  acquainted. 

Inequality  of  ranks* 

But,  though  the  inftitutions  of  the.Incas 
were  fo  framed  as  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of 
affeftion  among  their  fubjefts,  there  was  great 
inequality  in  their  condition.  %  The  diftinftioa 
of  ranks  was  fully  eftablifhed  in  Peru.  A  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants ,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Yanaconas,  were  held  in  a  ftate  of  fer- 
vitude.  Their  garb  and  houfes  were  of  a  form 
different  from  thofe  of  freemen.  Like  the  Ta- 
memes  of  Mexico ,  they  were  employed  in  car- 
rying burdens ,  and  in  performing  every  other 
work  of  drudgery.  1)  Next  to  them  in  rank, 
were  fuch  of  the  people  as  w^re  Free,    but  dif- 

))  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ill.  c.   4.  lib.  x.  c.  S.  ^ 
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tinguiflied  by  no  official  or  hereditary  honour^'. 
Above  them  were  raifed ,  thofe  whom  the  Spa- 
niards call  Orejones,  from  the  ornaments  wora 
in  their  ears.  They  formed  \^hat  may  be  de- 
nominated the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace  as 
well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power  or  truft,  m) 
At  the  head  of  all  were  the  children  of 
the  Sun  9  who,  by  their  high  defcent,  and  pe- 
culiar privileges,  were  as  much  exalted  ^bove 
the  Orejones,  as  thefe  were  elevated  beyond  the 
people. 

State  of  arts. 

Such  a  form  of  fociety ,  from  the  union  of 
its  members,  as  well  as  from  the  diftinftion  In 
their  ranks,  was  favourable  to  progrefs  in  the 
arts.  But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  improved  ftate  of  various  arts  la 
Mexico,  feyeral  years  before  they  difcovered 
Peru,  were  not  fo  much  ftruck  with  what  they 
obferved  in  the  jitter  country,  and  defcribethe 
appearances  of  ingenuity  there  w'ith  lefs  warmth 
of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  neverthelefs, 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  botl^ 
in  theneceflary  arts  of  life,  and  in  fuch  a$have 
fome  titlp  to  the  name  of  elegant. 

Improved  ftate  of  agriculture. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary 
neceffity  in  focial  life  was  niore  extenfive,  and 

m)  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib  iv«  c.  I. 
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carried  on  with  greater  fkill  than  in  any  parfc 
of  America.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  country,  were  fo  fully  fupplied 
with  prpvifions  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  re- 
lation of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  fe\v  of 
thofe  difmal  fcenes  of  diftrefs  pccafioned  by  fa- 
inine  ,  in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were' 
fo  often  involved.  The  quantity  of  foil  under 
cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  difcretion  of  in- 
dividual$,  but  regulated  by  publick  authority  in 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community/' 
Even  the  calamity  of  an  -unfruitful  feafon  was 
but  little  felt,  for  the  produft  pf  the  lands  con- 
fecrated  to  the  Sun,  ^s  well  as  thofe  fet  apart 
for  the  Incas,  being  depofited  in  the  Tambos, 
or  publick  ftorehoufes  ^  it  remained  there  as  a 
ilated  provifion  for  times  of  fcarcity.  n)  As 
the  extent  of  cultivJ^tion  was  determined  with 
fuch  provident  attention  to  the  demands  of  the 
ftate ,  the  invention  and  indmlry  of  the  Peruvians 
were  called  forth  to  extraordinary  exertions, 
by  certain  defefts  peculiar  to  their  climate 
and  foil.  All  the  vaft  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
Andes  take  their  courfe  eaftward  to  the  Atlantick 
Ocean,  Peru  is  watered  only  by  fpme  fireams 
which  rufh  down  from  the  mountains  lik^  tor- 
rents. A  great  part  of  the  low  country  is  Tan- 
dy and  barren,  and  never  refrefhed  with  rain. 
In  order  to  render  fuch  an  unpromifing  region 
fertile,  the  ingenuity  pf  the  Peruvians  had  re- 

n)  Zarate,  lib*  u  c.   14,     Vega  1   lib,  i.  c.  8* 
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courfe  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of  ar- 
tificial canals  condufted,  with  much  patienc?e 
and  confiderable  art,  from  the  torrents  that 
poured  acrofs  their  country,  they  conveyed  a 
regular  fupply  of  moifture  to  their  fields,  o) 
They  enriched  the  foil  by  manuring  it  with  the 
dung  of  fea-fowls,  of  which  they  found  aninex- 
hauftible  ftore  on  all  the  iflands  fcattered  along 
their  coafts.  p)  In  defcribing  the  cuftoms  of 
any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  fuch  praftices 
would  hardly  draw  attenrion,  or  be  mentioned 
as  in  any  degree  remarkable  ;  but  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New 
World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  fingular 
proofs  of  induftry  and  of  art.  The  ufe  of  the 
plough,  indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians. 
They  turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of 
mattock  of  hardwood,  q)  Nor  was  this  labour 
deemed  fo  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly 
upon  the  women.  Both  fexesjoined  in  perform- 
ing this  neceffary  work.  Even  the  children 
of  the  Sun  fet  an  example  of  induftry,  by  cul- 
tivating a  field  near  Cuzco  with- their  own  hands, 
and  they  dignified  thisfunftion,  by  denominate 
ing  it   their  triumph  over   the   earth,  r) 

o)  Z«rate,  lib.  i.  c.  4.     Vega,  lib.  ▼.  c*  I.  &  34. 

p)  Acofta,  lib.  iv   c.    37*     Vega,  Ub»  v.'  c.  3.  Sec     NOTE 

XXXiV. 
q)  Zarate.  lib.  i.  c.  g* 
r)  Vega;  lib.  ?.  c.   3* 
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Their   buildings. 

The  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is 
obvious,  likewiTe,  in  the  conftruftion  of  their 
houfes  and  publick  buildings.  In  the  extenfive 
plains  which  ftretch  along  the  Pacifick  Ocean, 
•where  the  fky  is  perpetually  ferene ,  and  the 
climate  mild,  their  houfes  were  very  properly 
of  a  fabrick  extremely  flight.  But  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls ,  where  the  viciflitude 
of  feafons  is  known ,  and  their  rigour  felt , 
houfes  were  conftrufted  with  greater  folidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  fquare  form,  the 
walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built  with  bricks 
hardened  in  the  fun  ,  the  door  low  and  without 
any  windows.  Simple  as  thefe  firuftures 
v^ere,  and  rude  as  the  materials  may  feem'to 
be,  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  were 
fo  durable,  that  many  of  them  ftill  fubfift  in 
difTerent  parts  of  Peru  ,  long  after  every  monu- 
ment that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea 
of  the  domeftick  ftate  of  the  other  American 
nations  has  vanifhed  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  it  was  in  the  temples  confecrated  to  the 
Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  deftined  for  the  relid- 
ence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians 
difplayed  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  art  and- 
contrivance.  The  defcriptions  of  them  by  fuch- 
of  the  Spanifh  writers  as  had  an  opportunity 
of  comtemplating  them,  while,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  entire,  migh  have  appeared  highly  exag- 
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geratedy  if  the  ruins  which  ftill  remain,  did 
not  vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations.  Tbefe 
ruins  of  facred  or  royal  buildings  are  found  in 
every  province  of  the  empire ,  and  by  theit 
frequency  demonftrate  that  they  are  monuments 
of  a  powerful  people ,  who  muft  have  fubfifted , 
during  a  period  of  fome  extent,  in  a  ftate  of 
DO  inconfiderable  improvement.  They  appear 
to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their  dimen<«. 
fioDs.  Some  of  a  moderate  fize,  many  of 
immen-fe  extent,  all  remarkable  for  folidity , 
and  refembling  each  other  in  theftyle  of  archi- 
tefture.  The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  together 
with  a  palace  of  the  Inca ,  and  a  fortrefs ,  were 
fo  connefted  together  as  to  form  one  great 
ftrufture,  above  half  a  league  in  circuit.  la 
this  prodigious  pile,  the  fame  fingular  tafte  ia 
building  is  confpicuous ,  as  in  other  works  of 
the  Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mecha- 
nical powers ,  and  could  not  elevate  the  large 
ftones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  build- 
ing to  any  confiderable  height,  the  walls  of 
this  edifice ,  in  which  they  feem  to  have  made 
their  greateft  effort  towards  magnificence  ,  did 
not  rife  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
Though  they  had  not  difcovered  the  ufe  of 
mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  building, 
the  bricks  or  ftones  were  joined  with  fo  mucli 
nicety  ^   that  the  feams  can  hardly  be  difcern* 
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ed»  s)  The  apartments,  as  far  as  the  diftrl- 
bution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  \ver6 
Hl-difpofed,  and  afforded  little  accommodation. 
There  was  not  a  fingle  window  in  any  part  of 
the  building;  and  as  no  light  could  ente^f  butf 
by  the  door ,  all  the  apartments  of  largeft  di- 
inenfion  muft  either  have  been  perfeftly  dark, 
or  illuminated  by  fome  other  means.  But  with 
all  thefe^  and  many  other  imperfeftions  that 
might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  of  building, 
the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which  ftill  remain, 
muft  be  confidered  as  ftupendoiis  efforts  of  a 
people  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron,  and 
convey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the  power  poffeff-* 
ed  by   their  ancient  monarchs. 

Their  publick    roads , 

Thefe,  however,  were  not  the  nobleft  or 
mofl:  ufeful  works  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great 
roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an 
uninterrupted  ftretch  above  five  hundred  leagues, 
are  entitled  to  ftill  higher  praife.  The 
one  was  condufted  through  the  interior  and 
mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the 
plains  on  the  fea-coaft.  From  the  language 
of  admiration  iiv  which  fome  of  the  early  wri- 
ters exprefs  their  aftonifhment  when  they  firft 

0  S»t  NOTE  XXXY. 
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viewed  thofe   roads ,    and  from  the  more  pom- 
pous  defcriptioDs  of  later  writers,  who  labour 
to    fopport    fome    favourite  theory  concerning 
America,    one  might  be   led  to   compare  this 
work  of  the  Incas  to  the  famous  military  ways 
which    remain    as   monuments  of  the  Romaa 
power:    but    in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
tame  animal   except    the   Llama,    which    wag 
never  ufed  for  draught,    and    but  little   as  a 
beaft   of  burden,    where  the  high  roads  were 
feldom    trod    by   any  but  a  human  foot,    no 
great  degree   of  labour  or  art  was  requifite  in 
forming  them.     The  Peruvian  roads  were  only 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth ,  t)  arid  in  many  places 
fo  f lightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every 
veftige   of  the   courfe   in   which  they  ran.     In  - 
the  low  country  little  more  feems  to  have  been 
done,  than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  pofls  at  cer- 
tain  intervals,    in    order  to  mark  the  proper 
route  to  travellers.      To   open  a  path   through 
the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  arduous 
tafk.     Eminences   were  levelled ,  and  hollows 
filled  up,    and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  road 
it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.     At  proper 
diflances,    Tambos,  orilorehoufes  ,  were  ereft- 
ed    for     the     accommodation  of  the  Inca  and 
,  his  attendants  ,    in  their  progrefs  through  his 
dominions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  road 
was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more 

imper- 
t)  Ciec«»  r.  6o, 
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Impervious  region »  it  has  proved  more  durable; 
and  though^  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  every  objeft  but  that  of  Working  their 
mines  >  nothing  has  been  done  towards  keepitig 
it  in  repair,  its  courfe  may'ftiii  be  traced,  u) 
Such  was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  tncas;^ 
and  even  from  this  defcriptxdn»  div^Aed  of 
every.circumftance  ot  manifeft  exaggeration^  or 
of  fufpicious  afpeft ,  it  muft  b^  confidefed  as  a 
firiking  proof  of  an  extraordinary  progref^iu  im- 
provement and  policy.  To  the  favage  tribes  of 
America,  the  ideas  of  facilitating  communication 
With  places  at  a  diftance  had  never  occurred.  To 
the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known*  £venin  the 
moft  civilized  countries. of  Europe,  men  hacl 
advanced  far  in  refinement »  before  it  became 
a  regular  objeft  of  national  police  to  form  fuch, 
toads  as  render  intercourfe  Commodious* 

and  bridgef. 

The  formation  of  thofe  roads  introduced  , 
another  improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown 
over  all  the  reft  of  America,  lb  its  courfe  from 
fouth  to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was 
interfered  by  all  the  torrents  which^roU  froo^ 
the  Andes  towards  the  Weftern  Ocean*  From  , 
the  rapidity  of  their  courfe,  as  well  as  frooi 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation  ^ 

u)  Xerez,  p.  189.  I0i.  Zarate,  lib*  i*  c.  13  •  14.  Vega, 
lib.  ix.  c.  13.  Boguer  Vpyage»  p»  Io5«  Ulloa£acrt-» 
tenemieotos ,  p»   3^5. 
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tbefe  wereunnavigable.  Some  expedient ,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  found  for  pafling  them.  The 
Peruvians ,  from  their  unacquaintance  with  the 
ufe  of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  iil 
wood ,  could  not  conftruft  bridges  either  of 
ftone  or  timber.  But  neceffity,  the  parent  of 
invention,  fuggefted  a  device  which  fupplied 
that  defeft.  They  formed  cables  of  great  ftrength  , 
by  twitting  togefher  fome  of  the  pfiable'  withs 
or  ofiers,  with  which  their  country  abounds; 
fix  of  which  they  ftretched  acrofs  the  ftream 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them  fait 
on  each  fide.  Thefe  they  bound  firmly  toge- 
ther by  interweaving  fmaller  ropes  fo  clofe, 
as  to  form  acompaftpiece  of  net  work,  .which 
being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth, 
they  paffed  along  it  with  tolerable  fecurity^x) 
Proper  perfons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  e^cb 
bridge^  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  toaffift  paflen- 
gers.  y)  In  the  level  country ,  where  the  rivers 
became  deep  and  broad  and  fiill,  they  are  pafied  in 
Balzas,  or  floats;  in  the  confiruftion,  as  well 
as  navigation  of  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Peruvians  appears  to  be  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  people  in  America.  Thefe  had  ad- 
vanced no  farther  in  naval  fkill  than  the  ufe  of  the 
paddle,  or  oar;  the  Peruvians  ventured  to  raife 
a  maft,   and  fpread  a  fail,   by  means  of  which 

X)  See  NOTE  XXXVI. 

y)  Sancho  ap.    Ram.    iH*    376,    B.      Zainee,    lib.  f.     c.    14. 
Vega  I  libt  iil*  c«  7 ,  8.  Uerier»v  dec*  5*  libt  iv«  c.  3 ,  4. 
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their  balzas  not  only  went  nlmbty  before  'the 
wind  f  but  could  veer  and  tack  with  great 
celerity*  z) 

Mode  of  Irefining  tiWer  bre.    '  ' 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the 
Peruvians  confined  folely  to  objefts  of  effential 
utility.  They  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts, 
which  may  be  called  elegant.  They  pofleffed 
the  precious  metals  in  greater  abundance  tbaa 
any  people  of  America.  They  obtained  gold 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Mexicans  >  by 
fearching  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  wafliing 
the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  ^^ere  contain* 
ed.  Bat  in  order  to,  procure  illver,  they 
exerted  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fkill  and 
invention.  They  had  not,  indeed ,  attained 
the  art  of  finking  a  fhaft  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the  riches  con« 
cealed  there;  but  they  hollowed  deep  caverns 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  fides  of  moun- 
tains ,  and  emptied  fuch  veins  as  did  not  dip 
fuddenly  beyond  theift reach.  In  other  places  » 
where  the  vein  lay  near  the  furface,  they  dug 
pits  to  fuch  a  depth,  that  the  perfon  who  work- 
ed below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand 
it  up  in  bafkets.  a)  They  had  difcovered  the 
art  of  fmelting  and  refining  this ,  either  by  the 
fimple    application   of  fire,   or  where  the  or^ 

2)  Ulloa  Voy.  i.  167.  &c» 
a)  Ramufioy  iU>  414,  A* 

P  a. 
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was  more  ftabborn ,  and  impregnated  with 
foreign  fubftances  ^  by  placing  it  in  fmall  oven» 
or  furnaces  on  high  grounds,  fo  artificially 
conftrufted  that  the  draught  of  air  performed 
the  funftion  of  a  bellows,  an  engine  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  By 
this  iimple  device',  the  purer  ores  were  fmelt* 
ed  with  facility  ,  and  the  quantity  of  filver  ia 
Peru  was  fo  confiderable,  that  many  of  the 
utenfils  employed  in  the  functions  of  common 
Kfe  were  made  of  it.  b)  Several  of  thofe  vef- 
fels  and  trinkets  are  faid  to  have  merited  na 
fmall  degree  of  efiimation  ,  on  account  of  the 
neatnefs  of  the  workmanfhip,  as  well  as  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  materials.  But  as  the 
conquerors  of  America  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  latter ,  but  had  fcarcely  any  concept 
tion  of  the  former,  moft  of  them  were  melted 
down,  and  rated  according  to  their  weight 
and  finenefs  in  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil. 

Workf  of  elegance. 

In  other  works  of  faere  curiofity  of  oma^«- 
ment ,  their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrate 
ed;  Many  fpeciment  of  thofe  have  ben  dug 
out  of  the  Guacas ,  or  mounts  of  earth ,  with 
which  the  Peruvians  covered  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.      Among    thefe   are    mirrors  of  various 

k)  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  5.    Vega,  p.  i.  lib.  Tiii.  c  2$.   Ulloa 
Entreten.  tiSS. 
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jdicnenfionSy  of  bard  fhining  ftonei  highly  po- 
Iifhed;     veiTels  of   earthen   ware  of   different 
forms;  hatchets  and  other  inftruments,   fone 
deflined  for  war,  and  others  for  labour*     Some 
were  of  flint,   fome  of    copper,    hardened  to 
fuch  a  degree  by  an   unknown  procefs ,  fts  to 
fapply  the  place  of  iron    on  federal  occafions. 
Had  the  ufe  of  thofe  tools  formed  of  copper 
been  general ,  the  progrefs  of  the  Peruvian*  hi  . 
the  arts  might  have  been  fuch,  as  to  emulate 
/that  of  more  cultivated  nations.    But  either  th^ 
metal  was  fo  rare,    or  the  operation  by  which 
it  was  hardened ,  fo  tedious^  that  their  inftru- 
ments  of  copper  were  few,   and  fo   extremely 
fmall ,  that  they  feem  to  have  been   employed 
only  in  flighter  works^      But  even  to  fuch  % 
circumfcribed   ufe  of  this  imperfeft  met^I,  the 
Peruvians  were   indebted  for  their  fuperiority 
to  the  other    people    of   America    in    varioae 
arts,  c)   The  fame  obferv^tion,  however,  may 
be  applied  to  them,    whioh   I  formerly  m%ie 
with  refpejt  to  the  arts  of  the  Mexicans.     From 
feveral  fpecimeqs  of  Peruvian  utenfils  aud  or- 
naments, which  are  depofitedin  the  royal  cabi- 
net of  Madrid,    and   from  fome    preferve4  ia 
diiFerent  coUedions  in  other  parts  of  Europe  , 
I  have  reafon  to  believe  th^t  the  workmapfhip 
is  more  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  rad^ 
tools  with    which  it  w^s  executed »    than  on. 

c)  Ulloa  Voy.  tom,  i.  38I.  &c.     Id.  Eotreten.  p,  569,  &«• 
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account  of  its  intrinfic  neatnefs  and  elegance^; 
and  that  the  Peruvians ,  though  the  moft  improv- 
ed of  all  the  Americans  ,  were  not  advanced 
beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 

An  imperfeft  civiliaarion.     No  cides   but  foaco. 

But  notwithftanding  fo  many  circumftan^ 
ces ,  which  feem  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of 
improvement  in  Peru,  others  occqr  that  fuggefl: 
the  idea  of  a.  fociety  ftill  in  the  firft  ftages  of 
its  tranfition  from  barbarifm  to  civilization.  In 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the 
only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  en-* 
titled  to  the  name  of  a  city.  Every  where 
elfe,  the  people  lived  moftly  in  detached  habi-. 
tations,  difperfed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the 
utmoft,  fettled  together  in  fmall  villages.  d> 
But  until  men  are  brought  to  affemble  in  nu-. 
merous  bodies,  and  Incorporated  fuch  clofe 
union ,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe ,  and  to 
feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe 
perfeftly  the  fpirit,  or  affume  the  manners  of 
focial  life.  In  a  country  of  immenfe  extent, 
with  only  one  city,  the  progrefs  of  manners, 
and  the  improvement  either  of  the  neceflary  or 
more  refined  arts,  muft  have  been  fo  flow, 
and  carried  on  under  fuch  difadvantages ,  that 
it  is  more  furprifing  the  Peruvians  fhould  have 
advanced  fo  far  in  refinement,  than  that  they, 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

iy  Zarate ,  lib,  i,  t.  p*    Herrert ,  dec«  5.  lib«  vi.  c,  4. 
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No  perfeft  reparation  of  prdfeffloiit* 

In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  imperfbd:. 
tmion ,  the  reparation  of  profeilions  in  Fera 
%vas  not  fo  complete  as  among  the  Mexicans* 
The  lefs  clofely  men  aiTociate^  the  more  iimpl^ 
are  their  manners  ,  and  the  fewer  their  wanft. 
The  crafts  of  common  and  moil  necelTary  ufein 
life  do  not  9  in  fuch  aftat&y  become  fo  complex 
or  difficult,  as  to  render  it  requifite  that  men 
fhouldbe  trained  to  them  by  any  particular  coarIe» 
of  education.  AU  thofe  profeilions  were  ac- 
ce^rdingly  exercifed  by  every  Peruvian  indifcri- 
minately-  None  butartifts,  employed  in  works 
of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament ,  conftitutedafe* 
parate  order  of  men,  or  were  diftinguifhed  from' 
other  citizens,  e) 

U(tle  commercial    Int^rourfe. 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru  >  anothet 
confequence  followed.  There  was  little  com- 
mercial intercourfe  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  great  empire.  The  aftivity  of  commeVce 
is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  cities  ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any  com- 
munity fettle  in  coniideiyble  numbers  in  one; 
place,  its  operations  become  vigorous.  The 
citizen  muft  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the  labour 
of  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.      They,   in 

e)  Acofta,   lib.   v'u  c.  15.  Vega,  lib*  ▼«  e«  9.  Henrera*   dtoc. 
5.  iib«  iv.  c«    4. 
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return,  nouft  receive  fome  equivalent  Thus 
mutual  intercourfe  is  eftablifhed ,  and  the  pro- 

•  €lu6iions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for  the 
fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Me- 
xican  empire,  ftated  markets  were  held,  and 
whatever  could  fupply  any  want  pr  defire  of 
man  was  an  objeft  of  commerce.  But  in  Pert!, 
from  the  iingular  mode  of  dividing  property^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were 
fettled,  there  was  hardly  any  fpecies  of  commerce 
carried  on  between  different  provinces ,  f)    and 

^he  community  was  lefs  acquainted  with  that 
aftive  intercourfe,  which  is  at  once  a  bond  of 
union,  and  an  incentive  to  improv^nient,  .* 

Uowarlike  fpirit  of  tbc  Peruvians. 

But  the  unwarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvian! 
was  the  moft  remarkable,  as  well  as  mod  fatal  • 
defeft  in  their  charafter,  g)  The  greater  part 
of  the  rude  nations  of  America  oppofed  their 
invaders  with  undaunted  ferocity ,  though  with 
little  conduft  or  fuccefs.  Tfhe  Mexican  main^ 
tained  the  ftruggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties, 
with  fuch  perfevering  fortitude  ,  that  it  wa$ 
with  diiRculty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over 
them,  Peru  was  f^^dued  at  once,  and  almoft 
without  refiftance ;  and  the  moft  favourable  op^ 
portuhities  of  regaining  their  freedom,  and  of 

f)  Vega.  lib.  vi.  c*  8, 

g)  Xerez  ,  ipo,  Sanchoap*  Kam,  iii*  372>  Herrera*   dec.  5. 
lib,   U  c.  3, 
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crnfhing  their  oppreffors,  were  Ipft  through  t)i6 
timidity  of  the  people.  T^bagh  the  traditipnal 
hiftory  of  the  Peruvians  reprefents  all  Ae 
Incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  (jiebei^ 
of  armies  ,  which  thfey  led  to  viftory  and  cphr 
queft ;  few  fymptoms  of  fhch  a  martfal  fpirit  1^ 
pear  in  any  of  their  operations  fubfequent  to 
the  invafion  of  th^  Spaniards.  The  influencey 
perhaps,  of  thofe  inftitiitipn  which  rendered 
their  manners  gentle ,  gave  their  min^s  thisiiiH 
inanly  foftnefs  ;  perhaps ,  de  conftant  ferenitj 
and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  may  have  enervate^ 
the  vigour  of  their  frame ;  perhaps ,  fome  prin- 
ciple in  their  government  j»  unknown  to  US|| 
was  the  occafipn  of  this  political  debility.  What? 
ever  may  haye  been  the  caufe,  thefaftiscei^ 
tain  ,  and  there  is  not  an  inftance  in  hiftpjy  of 
any  pepple  fo  little  advanced  in  refinpment,  fof 
totally  deftitute  of  military  enterprize*  Thi$ 
charafter  hath  defcended  to  their  pbfterity.  The 
Indians  qf  Perqarenow  mpre  tame  and  deprefl? 
ed  than  any  people  pf  America.  Their  festldft 
fpirits,  retailed  in  lifelefs  ina^ipn ,  feem  hardlf 
capable  of  any  bold  pr  manly  exertion. 

But  9  befides  thofe  capital  defeftsiii  the  po- 
litical ft^te  of  Peru  1;  fome  detached  drcumftiiti** 
ces  and  fa6ts  pccur  in  the  Spanifh  ynAt$x^  \ 
which  difcover  a  con£derabI^  reouindpt  of  bi^ 
bHrlty  in  their  manners.  A  cruel  cuftom,  that 
prevailed  in  fome  of  the  nn^oft  fevage  tribes,  fub- 
lifted  among  the  Peruvians.      On  the  death  of. 
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the  Incas ,  and  of  other  eminent  perfons,  aeon- 
£derab]e  number  of  their  attendants  was  put  to 
death  9  and  interred  around  their  Guacas ,  that 
they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their 
former  dignity,  and  be  ferved  with  the  fame 
refpeft.  On  the  death  of  Huana-Capac,  the 
moft  powerful  of  their  monarchs ,  above  a  thou- 
fand  viftims  were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to 
the  tomb,  h)  In  one  particular,  their  manners 
appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  thofe 
of  moft  rude  tribes.  Though  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing  maize ,  and  other 
vegetables  for  food;  they  devoured  both  flefh 
and  fifh  perfeftly  raw,  and  aftonifhed  the  Spa- 
niards, with  a  praftice  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
of  all  civilized  people,  i) 

O^her  dominions  of  Spain  in  America. 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  poffeflions 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World ,  which  on  account 
both  of  their  ancient  and  prefent  ftate ,  have 
attrafted  the  greateft  attention;  her  other  do- 
minions there  are  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
either  in  extent  or  value.  The  greater  part  of 
them  was  reduced  to  fubjeftion  during  the  firft 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  by  private  adven- 
turers, wKo  fitted  out  their  fmall  artpaments 
either  in  Hifpanfola  or  in  Old  Spain  ;  and  were 

h)  Acofta ,  lib,  v.  7. 

i)  Xerez ,  p.  190.  Sancho  ,  Ram*  iii.   373,   C.   Herrera ,  dec. 
S-    lib.  'u  C.3. 
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we  to  follow  each  leader  in  bis  progrefs,  we 
fhould  difcover  th^  fame  daring  courage,  the 
fame  perfevering  ardour  ,  the  fame  rapacious 
deiire  of  wealth,  and  the.fame  capacity  of  en* 
during  and  fur^nounting  every  thing  in  order  ta 
attain  it ,  which  di^ipguifhed  the  operations 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  Anaeric^n 
conquefts. 

A    brief  fiirvty  of  thenit 

But  ,  inftead^of  entering  into  a  detail^ 
which  ,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  tranfaftions , 
would  appear  almoft  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  related,  I  fhall  fatisfy  myfelf  with 
fuch  a  view  of  thofe  provinces  of  the  Spanifh 
empire  in  America,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  mentioned,  ^s may  convey  to  my  readers^ 
^n  adequate  idea  qf  jts  greatnefs,  fertility,  s^ni 
opulence. 

Such  as  are  adjacent  to   the  empipfe    of   Mexico.    CUialon  |iii4 
Sonera,   §ic,  -  *    _, 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to 
the  two  great  monarchies,  of  whcffe  hiftpry 
and  inAitutions  I  have  given  fome  account, 
and  fhall  then  briefly  defcribe  the  othVr  diftriftn 
of  Spanifh  America.  The.  jurifdiftiotf  'of  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  feveral 
provinces,  which*  were,  not  fubjeft  to  the  do-, 
minion  of  the  Mexicans,  The  countries  of 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  t||kjfiretch  along  the  eaft 
fide   of  the  Vermiiioii W ,  or  gulf  of  Califor* 
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nia,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  New 
I^avarre  and  New  Mexico y  which  bend  towards 
the  weft  ^nd  north,  did  not  acknowledge  the 
fovereignty  of  Montezuma ,  or  his  predeceffors. 
Thefe  regions ,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  all 
the  Me}^ican  empire »    are  reduced  ibme  to  a 
greater,    others  to  a   lefs  degree  of  fubjeftipti 
to   the  Spanifh  yoke.     They  extended  through 
the  moft  delightful  part  of  the  temperate  ?one; 
their  foil  is,    in   gpneral,    remarkably  fertile, 
and  all  their  prqdudions,    whether  animal. or 
vegetable,  are  moft  perfeftin  their  kind.  They 
have  all  a   communication  either  with  the  Par 
piick  Ocean,  or  with  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  ancj 
watered  by  fuch rivers  as  not  only  enrich  them, 
but  may  become  fubfervient  to  commerce.    The 
number  of  Spaniards  fettled  in  thofe  vaft  coun- 
tries,   is  indeed  extremely  fmall.     They  may 
be  faid   to  have  fubdqed ,  rather  than  to  have 
occupied  them.     But  if.  the  population  in  their 
ancient  eftablifhments  in  America  Iball  conti- 
sue  to  ihcreafe,    they   may    gradually  fpread 
over  thofe  provinces,    of  which  >  however  in- 
viting,   they  have  not  hitherto   been  able  to 
take  full  poflejQion. 

Rich  mines. 

Ope  circumftance  may  contribute  to  the 
fpeedy  population  of  fome  diftri6ts.  Very  rich 
mines  both  of  gold  ||d  filver  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  many  of  flp  regions   which  I  have 
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inentioned.  Wherever  thefe  are  opened,  and 
worked  Avith  fuccefs,  a  thultltade  of  people! 
refort.  In  order  to  fiippiy  theto  with  the  n^^ 
ceiTaries  of  life,  caltivation  miift  beincreafed^ 
artifans  of  various  kinds  muft  afletoble^  an4. 
induftry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually 
diffufed.  ^  Many  examples  of  this  have  occarred 
in  different  parts  of  America  finfce  they  fell, 
tinder  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  Popalooi^ 
villages  and  large  towns  have  fuddenly  arifefi 
amidft  uninhabited  wilds  and  mountains;  and 
the  working  of  mines ,  though  far  ffom  being 
the  mofi  proper  objeft  towards  which  the  at-^ 
tention  of  an  infant  fociety  fhould  be  turnd(,^ 
may  become  the  means  both  of  promoting  ufew 
ful  aAivity,  andiiof^  augmenting  the  numb^l! 
of  people. 

A  recent  and  remarkable  difcovery,  and  probable  e^efta  of  this* 

A  recent  and  fingular  inftance  of  this  hag 
happened  9  which »  as  it  is  but  little  known  in, 
Europe,  and  maybe  produ6Uve  Of  great  effe^^ 
merits  attention.  The  Spaniards  fettled  in  thel 
provinces  of  Cinaloa  andSonora,  had  been  long 
difturbed  by  the  depredations  of  fome  fierci( 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year  1765  ^  the  in^ 
curfions  of  thofe  favages  became  fo  frequent^ 
and  fodeftrudtive,  that  theSpanifb  inhabitants^ 
in  defpairr  applied  to  the  Marquis  de  Croi:a^ 
viceroy  of  Mexico »  fof  fuch  a  body  of  troops 
as  might  enable  them  to  drive  thofe  foriiUdabl« 
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ihvaders  from  their  places  of  retreat  in  the 
ihoantains.  But  tbe  treafury  of  Mexico  was 
fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  vait  fums  drawn 
from  it  i  in  order  to  fupport  the  late  war  againft 
Great  Britain  »  that  the  vicerby  could  affort 
them  no  aid.  The  refpeft  du^  to  his  virtues, 
accomplifhed  what  his  official  power  could  not 
igffeft.  He  prevailed  with  the  merchants  to 
advance  about  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition.  The 
t^rar  was  condufted  by  an  officer  of  abilities; 
and  after  being,  protra6ted  for  three  years, 
chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  purfuing  the  fugiti- 
ves over  ihountains  and  through  defiles  which 
were  almoft  impaiTable,  it  terminated »  in  the 
year  I7?i»  in  the  fii^^l  ^bmiffion  of  the 
tribes,  which  had  been  fo  long  the  objeft  of 
terror  to  the  two  provinces^  In  the  courfe  of 
this  fervice  ,  the  Spaniards  marched  through 
countries  into  which  they'feem  not  to  have 
penetrated  before  that  time,  and  difcovered 
mines  of  fudh  value,  as  was  aftonlfhing  even 
to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained 
in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.  At  Ci- 
iieguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they 
entered  a  plain  of  f>urteen  leagues  in  extent, 
in  which  they  found  gold  in  grains,  at  the 
depth  of  only  fixteen  inches,  of  fuch  a  fize, 
that  fome  of  them  weighed  nine  marks,  and 
in  fuch  quantities,  that  in  a  fhort  time,,  with 
a   few    labourers^   they  coUefted  a  thoufand 
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mkfks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  takiAg 
time  to  wafh  the  earth  that  had  been  dug  y  which 
appeared  to  be  fo  rich  ^  that  perfons  of  fkiil 
computed  that  it  might  yield  V hat  W6ald  be- 
equal  in  Value  to  a  pnillion  of  pefos.  Befdre 
the  end  of  the  year  1771 ,  above  two  thoufaad 
perfons  were  fettled  in  Citieguilla,  under  tb0 
government  of  proper  magiftrates  f  and  the 
iiifpeftion  of  feveral  ecclefiafticks*  As  fevermi 
other  mines,  not  inferior  in  rfab^  to  that  df  . 
Cineguilla,  have  been  difcover^o^'  both  in  Sch 
nora  and  Cinolb^,>  k)  it  is  probidble  that  tfaefe 
neglefted  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces,  may 
foon  become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any 
part  of  the  Spanifh  empif e  in  America. 

California,   !es   ftate,  and    probability  of  iti  imptovioK^ 

The  pe&infula  of  Cailifomia,  on  the  otbef 
fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  feems  to  h^ve  been 
lefs  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans ,  than  the 
provinces  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  tvai 
difcovered  by  Cortes  in  the  year  153d.  1)  Par- 
ing] a  long  period  it  condnued  to  be  fo  little  fre« 
quented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown^ 
and  in  moft  charts  it  was  represented  as  an 
iiland  >  not  as  a  peninfula.  m)  Though  the 
elimate  of  this  country,  if  we  may  judge  frok. 


k)  See  NOTE  XXXVIU 

1)  Book  V.     vpU   iu 

m)  See  NOTE   XX^VIU. 
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its  fitoatioSy  muft  be  very  deCrable,  the  Spa«^ 
tiiards  have  made  fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it* 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century ,  the  Je* 
foitSy  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this 
sieglefted  province ,  and  in  civilizing  its  rode 
inhabitants ,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  domioioti 
over  it  as  complete  as  that  which  they  poflefled 
in  their  miilioos  in  Paraguay ,  and  they  labour- 
ed to  introduce  into  it  the  fame  policy,  and 
to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame  maxims.  Itk 
order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain  from  con« 
ceiving  any  jealoufy  of  their  deiigns  and  ope-^ 
rations,  they  feem  ftudioufly  to  have  depre- 
ciated the  country ,  by  reprefenting  the  climate 
as  fo  difagreeable  and  unwholefome,  and  the 
foil  as  fo  barren ,  that  nothing  but  a  zealous 
defire  of  converting  the  natives,  could  have 
induced  them  to  fettle  there,  n)  Several  publicity 
fpirited  citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  theii* 
fovereignSy  and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of 
California  ;  but  in  vain.  At  length ,  on  the 
expuliion  of  the  Jefuits  from  the  Spanifh  do** 
minions  ,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that 
junfture  to  fofpeft  the  purity  of  the  Order's 
intentions,  as  formerly  to  confide  in  them 
with  implicit  trufl; ,  appointed  Don  Jofeph  Gal- 
vez ,  whofe  abilities  have  fince  raifed  him  to 
the  high  rank  of  minifter  for  the  Indies ,  to 
vifit  that  peninfula.     His  account  of  the  coun-. 

try 
o)  Venegai,  Hift.  of  Califoraia ,  1*  26* 
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try  was  favourable;  he  found  the pearl-fifhery 
OH  Its  coafts  to  be  valuable ,  and  difcovered 
knines  of  gold  of  a  very  promiling  appearance,  o) 
From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora ,  it 
its  probable,  that  if  the  population  of  thefe 
provinces  fhall  increafe  in  the  manner  whic^ 
I  have  ftjppofed,  CaliforniJi  may,  by  degrees, 
receive  from  them  foch  a  recruit  of  inhabitants  , 
as   to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  defo- 

late  and  ufelefs  diftrifts  of  the  Spanifh  empire* 

• 

Yucatan  aD4  Honduras,  Xbeir  decline.tnd  'revival* 

On  the  eaft  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Hon- 
duras are  comprehended  in  the  government  of 
New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly^ 
be  faid  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  Thefe  large  provinces,  firetching 
from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  beyo6d  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World ,  derive  their  -value 
either  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  or  the 
richnefs  of  tiieir  mines;  but  they  produce  ia 
greater  abundance,  than  any  part  of  Americay 
the  logwood  tree,  which,  in  dying ibme  co- 
lours, is  fo  far  preferable  to  any  other  mate- 
rial 9  that  the  cofifumption  of  it  in  Europe  is 
coniiderable ,  and  it  has  become  an  article  ia 
commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long 
period,    no  European  nation    intruded  apootbe 

X))  Lorenzano,  3499  350*    ■ 

Robertson    Vol*  IIL     Q. 
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Spaniards  in  thofe  provinpes,  or  attempted  tb 
obtain  and  fhare  in  this  b ran di  of  trader*'  Bot 
after  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica  by  the  Engfiih, 
it  foon  appeared  what  a  formidabfe  rival  was 
now  feated  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  territories.  One  of  thefirft.  objefts  which 
tempted  theEnglifh,  was  the  great  profit  ariC- 
ing  from  the  logwood  trade,  .and  the  fitcility 
of  wrefting  fome  portion  of  it  from  the  Spa- 
niards. Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica  .made 
the  firft  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  fouth- 
eaft  promontory  of  Yucatan ,  and  by  cutting 
logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  ti'affick. 
When  moft  of  the  trees  snear  the  coaft  in 
that  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to 
the  ifland  DfTrift,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy; 
and  in  later  times  their  principal  ftatix)n  has 
been  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards, 
alarmed  at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured 
by  negociation,  remonftrances ,  and  open  force, 
to  prevent  the  Englifh  from  obtaining  any 
footing  on  that  part  of  the  American  continent. 
But  after  ftruggling  againft  it  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  difafters  oflaft  war  extorted  from 
the  court  of  Madrid  a  reluftant  confent  to  to* 
lerate  this  fettlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart 
of  its  territories,  p)  The  pain  which  this 
humbling  conceffion  occafioned,  feems  to  have 
prompted    the  Spaniards  to  devife  a  method  of 

p)  Treaty  of  Paris ,  Art,    acviii,    . 
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rendering    it    oNittle  confeqiience,  more  effec- 
tual thaa    all  che   efibi''t!i  of  n emaciation  or  vio- 
lence.    The   logwood    produced    on    the  we:t 
coaft  of  Yucatan,      where  the  foil     is   drier, 
is  in  quality  far  fuperior  to  that  which  i^rovs^i 
on  the  marfhy  grounds  where  the  EngliHi  are 
fettled*      By  encouraging  the   cuttin^j  of  thi^p 
and  permitting  the  importation  of  it  into  Spnin 
\v^ithoiit   paying    any    duty,    q)      fuch  vij^oar 
has   been  given  to    this  branch  of  commerce^ 
and  the  logwood  .which    the  Engiifh    bring  to 
market  has   funk   fo  much  io  value,  that  their 
trade  to   the  Bay  of   Honduras  has   graiiLuUly 
declined    r>    lince  it  obtained  a  Jegiil  fanftion; 
and,    it  is  probable,   will  foon  be  finally  aban- 
doned*    In  that  event,   Yucatan  and  Houduras 
will    become    poffeifions  of  confiderable  import* 
ance  to   Spain. 

CoJb  Rici  And  V^nt^at. 

Still  farther  eaft  than  Honduras  lie  the  two 
provinces  of  Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  like- 
wife  belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Sfjatu; 
but  both  have  been  fo  much  neglected  by  the 
Spaniards  ,  and  are  apparently  of  fuch  fmatl 
value,    that  they  merit    no  particular  attention. 

The  mod  important  province  depending;  on 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  \B  Chili.      The  Incas 

q)  ileal   CtfdiiTii   rimpomanei  ,  liu  145, 

r)  s«  woTis  :txxix, 
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had  eftablifhed  their  dominion  in  fome  of  its 
iM)rthern  diftrifts;  bat  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  its  gallant  and  high-^fpirited  inhabitants 
maintained  their  independence*  The  Spaniards^ 
allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulenee,  early  at- 
tempted the  conqueft  of  it  under  Diego  Alma-^ 
gro  J  and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  re- 
fumed  the  defign.  Both  met  with  .fierce  op- 
pofition.  The  former  reliftquifhed  the  enterprize 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  mentioned*  s)  The 
latter,  after  having  given  many  difp^ays,  both 
of  courage  and  military  fkill ,  was  cut  off,  toge* 
ther  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  under 
bis  comitiand.  Francifco  deVillagra,  Valdivia*s 
lieutenant,  by  his  fpirited  conduft,.  checked 
the  natives  in  their  career,  and  faved  the  re-» 
mainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  deftruftion.  By 
degrees,  all  the  champaign  country  along  the 
coaft  was  fubjefted  to  the  Spanifh  dominion* 
The  mountainous  country  is  ftill  pofleffedby  the. 
Puelches ,  Araucos ,  and  other  tribes  of  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Spaniards;  with  whom,  during  the  courfe  of 
two  centuries,  they,  have  been  obliged  to  main- 
tain aim  oft  perpetual  hoftility,  fufpended  only 
by  a  few  intervals  of  infeciire  peace* 

Excellence  of  its  climate  and  foil. 

That  part  of  Chili  then ,    which  may  pro- 
perly be  deemed  a  Spanifh  province,  is  a  narrow 

»)  Book  vi. 
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f^iftrift,  extendingalong  Hie  coaftfrom  the  defert 
oi' AtacaiT^as  to  the  iAand  of  Chiloe,  above  nine 
hundred  miles,  Its  climate  is  the  moft  delicious 
in  the  New  World,  and  Is  hardly  equalled  by 
that  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  never 
feeh  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  fcreened  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Andes  >  and  refrefhed  fromtb^ 
well  by  cooling  feabreezes.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  fo  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spa- 
niards give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the 
fouthera  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  foil  corresponds  with  the  beni- 
ijnttyofthe  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accom- 
modated to  European  produftions.  The  moft 
valuable  ofthefe,  corn,  wine,  andotl,  abound 
in  Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  native  to  thecoun-> 
try.  All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attain 
to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals  of  our  he^ 
milphere  not  only  multiply,  but  improve  in  this 
delightful  region-  The  homed  cattle  are  of 
larger  iize  than  thofe  of  Spain,  Its  breed  of 
horfes  furpailes ,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fpirit* 
the  famous  Andalufian  race,  from  which  they 
fprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhaufted  her  bounty 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth;  fhe  has  ftored  Its 
bowels  with  riches,  Valuable  mines  of  gold, 
offilver,  of  copper >  and  of  lead,  have  been 
difcovered  in  various  parts  of  it 
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Cauf«  of  Ita  being  negleded  by  the  Spaniards 

A  country  difiirguifled'  ty  fo  many 
bleffings,  W:e  may  be  apt  to  conclnde,  would  early 
beco  me  a  favourite  ftation  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
muft  have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predi- 
leftion  and  care.  Infiead  of  this,  a  great  part 
of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of 
country  ,  there  are  not  above  eighty  thoufand  . 
white  inhabitants ,  and  about  three  times  that 
number  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race. 
The  moft  fertile  foil  in  America  lies  uucultivat^- 
ed ,  and  fome  of  its  moft  promifing  mines  re- 
main unwrought.  Strange  as  this  negleft  of  the 
Spaniards  to  avail  themfelves  of  advantages, 
which  feemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may 
appear,  the  caufes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The 
only  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the 
South  Sea ,  was  carried  oh  during  two  centu- 
ries by  the  annual  fleet  to  Porto  hello.  All  the 
produce  of  thefe  colonies  were  fhipped  in  the 
ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama, 
and  carried  from  thence  acrofs  the  ifthmus. 
All  the  commodities  which  they  received  from 
the  mother^country,  were  conveyed  from  Pana- 
ma to  the  fame  harbours.  Thus  both  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Chili  palled  through  the 
hands  of  merchants  fettled  in  Peru.  Thefe  had 
of  courfe  a  profit  on  each;  and  in  both  tranfac- 
tions  the  Chilefe  felt  their  own  fubordination  ; 
and  having  no  direft  intercourfe  with  the  parent 
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finte,  tbfiy  depended  ijpon  aootJier  pfDvlnce  fof 
th£  dilpofal  of  their,  pi'odijitions ,  as  well  a« 
for  the  iuppJy  of  their  wants.  Under  fuchdjf-. 
couragements,  population  could  not  inereafff, 
and  induftry  was   deJtitute    of  one    chief   In^ 

*'   '      '        ^  ^(j^eft  Vi  its  rmfrofrement*  ' 

^Mpv  '  ■*  ^1.  .-  v  T  ■/   f    ■        f--i 

^^1.,.  "But  now  that  Spain  J  from  motives  which, 
I  fjbaAl  mtiuioa  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  newf 
lyft^fn.^  and  carries  on  htr  commerce  >^ith  the 
colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  by  fhips  which  go. 
round  Cape  Horn,  adiiec/:  iDtercourleis  opened 
'between  Chili  and  the  mother-couni-ry,  The 
gol^,  the  lilver,  and  the  other  commodities  ^£ 
the  pi^ovince  wiHbe  exchanijed  in  ^ts  owo  har- 
buurs  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  Chili 
inay  fpeedily  rife  into  that  importance  among 
the  Spaiiil'h  fetti^menta  to  which  it  is  en  titled 
hy  its  natural  advantages.  It  may  becomfi  thoi 
granary  of  Peru,  and  the  othpr  provinces  along 
the  Pacificlt  Ocean;,  it  may  fupply  them  with 
wine,  with  cattle,  withhorfe^,  with  bemp^^ 
and  many  other  articles  Tor  which  they  now  de^ 
pend  upon  Europe,  Though  the  new  fyflem. 
has  been eftablifhed only  a  few  years^  thofe  ef* 
fefts  of  it  begin  already  to  be  obferved.  t)  If 
it  fhall  be  adhered  to  with  any  Jleadin^fs  for, 
half  a  century,    one  may  ventifrt^  to  fore^el,^ 


t;  CuDfoinvaoii^  lj,^;57i 
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that  population »    induftryr.  ^ttd  opnlenee  will 
ndvance  in  this  province  /wadi  rapid  progrefs. ' 

ProviBfer  9f  Tuiutnan  and  Bio  de  ]»  PJ.«t«.   Nortbern.,.  -) 

aud  fouchern  diviGqn. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of 
Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  border  on  Chili, 
and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  Vice«royalty 
of  Peru.  Thefe  regions  of  immenfe  extent 
ftretch  in  length  from  liorth  te  fouth  abpve 
thirteen'hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  more 
than  a  thbufand.  This  country,  which  is  larger 
than  moft  European  kingdoms ,  natuf  ally 
forms  itfclf  into  two  great  divifions,  one  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay, 
the  famous  miffions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  feveral 
other  diftrifts.  But  as  difputes  have  long  fub* 
fitted  betx^een  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  • 
concerning  its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, will  be  foon  finally  afcertained ,  either 
amicably,  or  by  the  decifion  of  the  fword,  I 
chufe  to  refcrve  my  account  of  this  northern  di- 
vifion,  until  I  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  Portu* 
guefe  America,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
connefted;  and,  in  relating  it,  I  fhall  be  able 
from  authentick  materials,  fupplied  both  by 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate 
defcription  of  the  operations  and  views  of  the 
Jefuits,  in  rearing  that  Angular  fabriclj  of  po- 
licy in  America,  which  has  drawn  fo  much  at« 
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t^ntiou,  and  has  been  fo  imperreftly  underAood. 
The  latter  diviiion  of  the  province  contains  the 
governiner,ts  of  Tycuman  and  Buenos-Ayres, 
and  to  thefe  I  fhall  at  prefent  coiiiUie  toy  ob<- 

fervations^ 

View  oF  the  Uttor- 

The  Spariards  entered  this  part  of  Ame* 
rica  by  the  nver  De  la  Plata;  and  thoiagh  afuc* 
ceffioTi  of  cruel  dtfafters  ^efel  them  in  their 
early  attempts  to  eflablifh  their  dominion  in  it, 
they  vere  encouraged  to  perfift  m  the  defigr, 
at  ilrft  by  the  hopes  of  difcoverJng  mines  In  the 
interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the  neceffi* 
ty  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  fettling  there,  and  penetrate 
ing  by  this  roote  Into  their  rich  poffeflions  ia 
Peru.  But  except  Suenoa  -  Ayres,  they  have 
made  no  fettlement  of  any  confequence  in  all 
the  vai>  fpace  which  1  have  mentioned.  There 
are,  indeed »  fcattered  over  it,  a  few  placei 
on  which  they  have  beilowed  the  name  of 
to\^ns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  odd  fome  dignity,  by  ercfting  them  into  bi- 
Ihrpncks;  but  they  are  no  betterthan  paltry  viU 
];!geSj  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inha- 
bitants. One  circutnflance,  however,  which 
was  not  originally  forefeen,  has  contributed  to 
Tcnt^er  this  difirift,  though  thinly  peopled,  of 
coi-ifiderable  Importance,  The  province  ofTu- 
cumarj  together  with  the  country  ta  the  foiith 
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o£  the  Plata^  inflieadMOif  being  coveredrwith  wood 
like  other,  parts  of  America,  forms  one>vaft  opeiA 
j)UiiiV  almoll  without  a  tree.  The  foil  is  9 
dpep'f^rtilp  mouldy  watered  by:  many  ftreatns 
defcending  from  the  Andes,  and  clothj^dih  per* 
petual  verdure.  •  In  this  rich  pafturage,  the 
horfes  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  fprn 
JIurope  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  .wJalch  al- 
jnpft;  exceeds  belief.  This,  has;  ei^ablefd  the  iHr 
habitants  0^  only^to  open,  a  bicrafeiv^e  trade  with 
Peru,  by  fupplyingit  with  cattle^  horfes,  and 
mules,  but  to  carry  on  a  commerce, no  lefs  be-, 
jieficial,  by  the  exportation  of  hides  to£urope« 
From  both ,  the  colony  has  dprived  great  ad- 
vantages, But  its  pommofiious  fituation  for 
carrying  on  contraband  trade,  has  been  the  chief 
fource  of  its  profperity.  While  the  court  of 
Madrid  adhered  to  i.ts  ancient  fyftem ,  with  re-, 
fpeft  to  its  communication  with  America,  the 
river  De  la  Plata  lay  fo  much  out  of  the  courfe 
of  Spanifh  navigation,  that  interlopers,  alipoil; 
without  any  rifque  of  being  either  obferved  or 
obftru6ted,  could  pour  in  European  manufac- 
tures in  fuch  quantities,  that  thefe  not  only 
fupplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were 
conveyed  into  all  the  eaftern  diftrifts  of  Peru. 
When  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil  extended  their 
fettlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a 
new  channel  was  opened,  by  which  prohibited 
commodities  flowed  into  the  Spanifh  territories, 
with  Hill  more  facility,  and  in   greater  abund- 
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ante*  This  illegal  traffick,  however  detri- 
mentai  to  the  parent  ftate,  contributed  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  fettlementj  which  hrid  the  im- 
jnediiite  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenofi-Ayres  tecame 
gradually  a  populous  and  opulent  town. 
What  may  be  theeflfeft  of  alteration  lately  made 
in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  nar 
ture  of  which  fhall  be  defcribed  In  the  fubfei- 
quent  Bookj  cannot  hitherto  be  known. 

Other  terrUorie^  oF  Sptln* 

All  the  Other  territories  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World,  the  iflands  excepted,  of  wbofe  dif- 
covery  and  reduftioo  I  have  formerly  given  aa 
accimrtf  are  comprehended  under  two  great 
divifions;  the  former  denominated  the  kingdom 
Tierra  Firme,  the  provinces  of  which  ftretch 
along  the  Athntick,  from  the  eaflern  frontier 
of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco; 
the  latter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  ii- 
ttiated  in  the  interior  country-  With  a  fiiort 
viesv  of  th^fe  I  fhall  clofe  this  part  of  my  w^rkp 

To  the  eaft  of  Veragua,  the  Jaft  provincft 
fubjtft  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  iflh- 
mus  of  Darien,  Though  it  was  in  this  part 
of  the  continent  that  the  Spaniards  flrft  began 
to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  no  confider*- 
able  progrefs  in  peoplirg  it.  As  the  country 
is  extretuely  mountainous,    deluged  with  rain 
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during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably un- 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  va- 
lue, the  Spaniards  would  probably  have  abandon- 
ed it  altogether,  if  they  had  not  been  allured 
to  continue  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of 
Porto  bello  on  the  one  fea,  and  that  of  Panama 
on  the  other.  Thefe  have  been  called  the  keys 
to  the  communication  between  -the  north  and 
fouth  fea,  between  Spain  and  her  moft  valuable 
colonies.  In  confequence  of  this  advantage, 
Panama  has  .become  a  confiderable  and  thriving 
town.  The  peculiar  noxloufnefs  of  its  climate 
has  prevented  Porto  bello  from  increafing  in 
the  fame  proportion.  As  the  intercourfe  with 
the  fettlements  in  the  Pacifick  Ocean  is  now 
carried  on  by  another  channel,  it  is  probable 
that  both  Porto  bello  and  Panama  will  decline 
Vhen  no  longer  nourifhed  and  enriched  by  that 
commerce  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  profperity,  and  even  their  exiftenc^. 

Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha, 

The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa 
Martha  ftretch  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien.  The  country  ftill  continues  moun- 
tainous ,  but  its  vallies  begin  to  expsfnd ,  are 
well  watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  de 
Heredia  fubjefted  this  part  of  America  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  153a.  It  is 
thinly  peopled,  and  of  courfe  ill  cultivated.  '  It 
produces,  however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs, 
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and  fome  precious  ftones,  particularly  eroeraUff* 
But  its  chief  importance  js  derived  from  the  haiv 
l>our  of  Carthagena,  the  fafeft  and  beft  fortified 
of  any  in  the  American  dominions  of  Spain.  In 
a  iituation  fo  favourable,  commerce  foon  tegaa 
to  ilourifb*  As  early  as  the  year  15,44,  ^^ 
feems  to  have  been  a  town  of  fome  note,  Btjt 
\vhen  Carthagena  was  chofen  as  the  port  in 
which  the  galeons  fhould  firil:  begin  to  trade 
on  their  arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they 
■were  direfted  to  retuiTi,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  their  voyage  homeward ,  the  commerce  of 
its  inhabitants  was^  fo  much  favoured  by  thid 
arangement ,  that  it  foon  became  one  of  the 
Ihoft  populous*  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in 
America.  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  It  has  reached  its  higlieft  point  of 
exaltation,  and  that  it  wilt  be  fo  far  alTefted 
by  the  change  in  the  Spanifh  fyflem  of  trade 
with  America^  ^vhich  has  withdrawn  from  it 
the  defirable  viCts  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at 
leaft  a  temporary  decline.  But  the  wealth  now 
collefted  there,  muft  find  or  create  employttient 
for  itfelf,  ant*  may  be  turned  with  aSvantage 
into  fome  new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  fo  fafe 
and  io  conveniently  iituated  for  receiving  com- 
modities from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been 
fo  long  accuftomed  to  convey  thefe  into  all  the 
adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will 
ftill  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena 
continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 
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{  Veuezuela. 

*rhe  province  contiguous   to  Santa  Martha 
ton    the   eaft,    was    firft  vifited  by   Alonfo  de 
Ojeda^    in   the   year   1499;  u)    and   the    Spa- 
niards, on  their  landing  there ,   having  obferv- 
ed  fome  huts  In  an  Indian    village  built,  upon 
pUes,  in  order  to  raife  thetii  above   the  ftagnat- 
cd  water  which  covered    the   plain ,    were   led 
to  beftow  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela  ,  ot 
Little  Venice,  by  their  ufual  propenfity  to  fitld 
a  refemblance ,  between  wh^t   they   difcovered 
in  America,  and  the  objefts  which  were  fami* 
iiar  to  them  in  Europe.      They  made  fome  at- 
tempts to  fettle  there ,  but  with  little  fuccefs. 
iThe  final  reduftion  of  the  province  was  accom- 
plifhed  by  means  very^  different  from    thofe    to 
which  Spain  was  indebted  for   its  other  acqui- 
fitions  in  the    New   World.      The   ambition   of 
Charles  V.  often  engaged  him  in   operations   of 
fuch  variety  and  extent,  that  hisi*evenues   were 
riot   fufficient    to    defray  the  expence  of  car- 
rying them  into  execution.      Atnong  other  ex- 
pedients   for   fupplying  the   deficiency    of   his 
funds,    he  had  borrowed  large  fums  from  the 
Velfers  of  Augfburgh,    the   moft  opulent  mer- 
chants at  that  time  in  Europe^     By  way  of  re- 
tribution for  thefe ,    or  in    hopes,    perhaps    of 
obtaining  a  new  loan,    he  bellowed  upon  them 
the  province  of  Venezuela,    to  be   held  as  an 

u)  Book  lit  vol*  i. 
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hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  on  con* 
dition  that  withm  a  limited  time   they  fhould 
Terdcr  tlieinfelveg  mafters  of  the  country,  and 
BftabliOi  a  colony  there.     Lender  the   direftion 
of  fuch  perfons,  it  might  have    been   pxpefted^ 
that  a  fettlement  Would  have  been   eftablifhed 
on    maxims    very    different  from    tliofe  of   the 
Spaniards  J  and  better  calculated  to  encourage 
fuch  uTeful  induftry,    as  mercantile   propnetorii 
mit^ht  have  known  to  be  the  only  certain  fourco 
of   profperky    and    opulence,        But     unfortu- 
jiatety   they  committed    the  execution  of  their 
|>tan  to  fome  of  thofe    foldiers  of  fortune  with 
which  Germany  abounded  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury.     Thefe    adventurers,    impatient  to  amafs 
riches,   that  they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  ila- 
iion  which  they  foOn  difcovered  to  be  very  un- 
comfortable, inftead  of  planting  a  colony  10  or- 
der to  cultivate  and  improve  the  country,  wan- 
dered from  diltrift  to  diftrift  in  fearch  of  mines, 
plundering  the  natives  with  utifeellng  rapacity, 
or  oppreffjng   them  by    the  impofition  of  into- 
lerable tafks-  In  thecoorfe  of  afew  yearsj  their 
avarice  and  exaftions,  in  comparifon  with  which 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  defolat-* 
ed  the   province  fo  completely,     that   it  could 
hardly  afford  them  fubfiftence,   and  the  Velfers 
reiinquifhed  a  property,  from  which  the  incon- 
'Tiderate  conduft  of  their    agents  left  them   no 
hope  of  ever  deriving  any  adi^antage,  x)  When 


/" 
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the  wretched  remainder  of  th^  Germans  de. 
ferted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took  pof- 
fei&on  of  it;  bot,  notwitbftanding  many  natu- 
ral advantages,  it  is  one  of  their  moil  languiTh** 
ing  and  unprodii&ive  fettlements* 

Caraccas   iod   Cumaoa, 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cnmaha  are 
the  laft  of  the  Spanifh  territories  on  this  coaft ; 
but  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the 
mercantile  company,  in  which  an  exclufive 
right  of  trade  with  them  has  been  vefted,  I 
{hall  hereafter  gave  occaidon  to  coniider  theif 
fiate  and  produftions. 

Kew  kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  New  Kingdpm  of  Granada  is  entirely 
an  inland  country  of  vtft  extent.  This  import* 
ant  addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of 
Spain  about  the  year  1536,  by  Sebaftian  de 
Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quefada, 
two  of  the  braveft  and  moft  accomplifhed  offi- 
cers emplojred  in  the  conqueft  of  America* 
The  former  >  who  commanded  at  that  time 
in  Quito  9  attacked  it  from  the  fouth;  the 
latter  made  his  invaiion  from  Santa  Martha 
on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitsfnts 
of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in  ira« 
provementy  than  any  people  in  America  bat 
the  Mexicans  an^eruvians,  y)  they  defended 

them« 

7)  Book  ir.  toU  iU 
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themfelvcfi  with  great  rtfolution  and  good  con- 
d.u&.  The  abilities  and  perfeverance  of  Benal- 
cazar  and  Quefada  furmounted  all  oppofition  , 
though  not  without  encountering  many  dangtrfi, 
aod  reduced  the  country  into  the  form  ofaSpa^ 
nifh  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  h  to  far  elevated 
9tbove  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  though  it  ap* 
proachee  almoft  to  the  equator ,  the  cUmate  i$ 
remarkably  temperate-  The  fertility  ofits  vaT- 
lies  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  rrchefl  diftri^t^ 
in  America,  and  its  higher  ground?  yield 
gold  and  precious  ftones  of  various  Kinds.  It 
is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
that  this  gold  ie  found; it  ]§  mingled  wiUi  the 
foil  near  the  furface,  and  feparated  from  it  by 
repeated  wafhing  with  water.  Thjs  operation  is 
carried  on  wholly  by  uegroe  fUves ;  for  though 
the  chili  fubcerranean  air  hns  been  difcovered^ 
by  experience,  to  be  fo  fatal  to  them,  that  they 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  deep  fiLvermUieB» 
they  are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other 
fpeciesi  uf  labour  than  Indians,  Ai  the  natives 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt 
from  that  fervice  which  has  Nvafled  their  race 
fo  rapidly  in  other  part$  of  America,  it  ii  " 
remarkably  populous.  Some  diftrifts  yield 
gold  with  a  prof u (ion  no  lefs  wonderful  than 
that  in  the  vale  of  Cinegutlla,  which  I  have 
formerly  mentioned,  and  it  i$  often  found  in 
large  pe;pitas,    of  grains,    which  manifeU  the 
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aboftdance  in  which  it  is  produced.  On  a  rifili^ 
ground  near  Pamplona ,  iingle  labourers  have 
collefted  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to 
a  thoufand  pefos.  z)  A  late  governor  of  Santa 
F^  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  vergin 
gold ,  elHmated  to  be  worth  feven  hundred  and 
fourty  pounds  fterlihg.  This  ,  which  is  ,  per- 
haps, the  largeft  and  fineft  fpedmen  ever  found 
in  the  New  World  ,  is  now  depofited  in  the 
royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.  But  without  foundings 
any  calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary, the  value  of  the  gold  ufually  collefted 
in  this  country ,  particularly  in  the  provinces 
of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  confiderable 
amount.  Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourifh- 
ing.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  almofi: 
every  part  of  the  country  daily  increafes. 
Cultivation  and  induftry  of  various  kinds,  begin 
to  be  encouraged,  and  to  profpen  A  confider- 
able  trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  and  other  commodities, 
being  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St. 
Magdalen  to  that  city.  On  another  quarter, 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  has  a  communis 
cation  with  the  Atlantick  by  the  river  Orinoco  j 
but  the  country  which  ftretches  along  its  banks 
towards  the  eaft  ,  is  little  known,  and  imper- 
feftly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 

z)  Piedrahita  Hid.  del  N.  Keyno,  p.  48I*  MS*  penes  me. 
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'       BOOK  VIIL 

View  flf  the  polky  ani\  tra.de  of  the  Spinifh  colonies. 


A, 


^FTER  tracing  theprogrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  diTcoveries  and  conquefts  during  more  tlun 
half  a  century,  I  have  condafted  them  to  that 
period  when  their  authority  was  eftablifhed  over 
almoft  all  the  vaft  regions  ia  the  New  World 
ftill  fiibjeft  to  their  dominion.  The  eH^eft  of 
their  fetrtlements  upon  the  countries  of  whicfi  ^ 
they  took  poiTeflion,  the  maxims  which  tht^y 
adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies ,  the 
ifiterior  ftrufture  and  policy  of  thefe,  together 
with  the  influence  of  their  progrefiive  improve- 
ment upon  the  parent  ftate,  aod  upon  the  com- 
mercial intercourfe  of  nations  ^  are  the  objefltfi 
to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention* 

DepopTilation   or  Americi  the    flrft  effcft  of  tlirm. 

Theiirft  vlGWe  confequence  of  the  efliablifh- 
ments  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the 
diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ,  to  a  degree 
equally  aftonifning  and  deplor^ibl e<  1  have  alreaiJy , 
on  different  occaliona,  mentioned  thedifaftrous 
influence  under  which  the  conneCrtion  of  the 
Americans  with  the  people  of  our  hemifphere 
commenced,  both  in  the  ifJands,  and  in  feveraL 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upo.i 
R  z 
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various  caufes  of  their  rapid  confumtion.  Where- 
ver the  inhabitantf  of  America  bad  refolution  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights, 
many  perifhed  in  the  unequal  conteft,  and 
were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the 
greateft  defolation  was  followed  after  the  fword 
was  fheathed,  and  the  conquerors  were  fettled 
in  tranquillity. 

Cnufff  of  t|iif  1*9  fc^f  iflUBdf   91^4  ffiftiCi  p«rU(  of  thi 
condoent. 

It  was  in  the  iflands ,  and  in  thofe  provlnees 
ef  the  continent  which  ftretph  from  the  Qulf  of 
Trinidad  to  the  confines  pf  Mexioq,  that  the 
fatal  eSe&s  et  the  Spanifh  dominion  were  firfi: 
and  mofl:  (enfibly  felt.  All  thefe  were  occupied 
either  by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by 
fuch  as  had  madebutfmailprogrefaincultivatlQa 
and  indnftry.  When  they  ^  were  compelled  by 
their  new  mafters  to  take  up  a  fixed  refideace ,  and 
to  apply  to  regular  labour;  wlientafks  were  im- 
pofed  upon  them  difproportioned  to  their  ftrength, 
and  wereexafted  with  unrelenting  feverity,they 
pofieiTed  not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body 
to  fuilain  this  unufual  load  of  opprefiion.  Dejec- 
tion and  defpair  drove  many  to  end  their  lives 
by  violence.  Fatigue  and  famine  deftroyed 
more.  In  all  thofe  extenfive regions,  theori-p. 
ginal  race  of  inhabitants  wafted  away ;  in  fome 
it  was  totally  extinguifhed.  In  Mexico ,  where 
a  powerful   and   martial  people    diftinguifued 
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th^iT  trppofitjon  to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of 
tourage  iVorthy  of  a  better  fate,  gr^at  numberg 
fell  in  the  field;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Per«> 
ftiil  greater  numbers  perifhed  under  the  hard*- 
fhips  of  atteT}diti{^  the  Spanifti  armiea  in  their 
irarioufi  expeditioTiB  and  civil  warSj  worn  out 
with  the  inceilant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage, 
provifioBS,  and  military  ftores* 

lo  tfl*w  Sp»ln  and  P*ru- 

But  neither  the  rage  mt  Cfuelty  of  th« 
Spaniards  \^'ere  fo  deftruftiyfc  to  the  people  of 
Mejiico  and  Peru ,  as  fhe  ihdonfidf  rate  policy 
with  which  they  ertibHfhed  their  vew  fettle" 
tnents-  The  former  \Vere  temporary  talamities^ 
fatal  to  itidlvidUGilfi;  the  lattdfwas  a  permnnent 
evil,  which  With  frft^tidl  c^nfufrttidil,  waftfed 
the  nation,  Wheh  th&  provifleesof  Me:iido  and 
Peru  were  divided  afiiOflg  the  COfiqtierors,  each 
was  eager  td  obtain  tk  dlftfift,  ffolh  which  he 
tnight  expeft  aft  inftifitAfti^oos  recofnpence  for 
&11  his  fervitee,  SoIdierJ!  1^  accuftofned  to  thrf 
careleffneffi  atid  diiUpatlon  &f  a  military  ]ife# 
had  neither  Jriduftry  to  carry  on  Any  plan  of 
regular  tultivfltiofl^  nor  pfltitnctf  towaitforita 
flow,  but  certain  fettirn*.  Ihftead  of  fettling 
in  the  valliei  occnpJed  by  thetiativea,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  would  have  amply  reward- 
ed the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they  chofe  to 
fix  their  itatjons  m  fome  of  the  mountainous 
regions,    frequent  both  in  JJew  Sjiain  and  in 
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Peru*  To  fearcb  for  tnines  of  gold  and  filver, 
was  the  chief  objeft  of  their  aftivity.  The 
vaft  profpeAs  which  this  opens,  and  the  alluring 
hones  which  it  continually  prefents^-  correfpdnd 
wonderfully  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprjze  and 
adventure  that  animated  the  firft  emigrants  to 
America  in  every  part  of  their  conduS:,  In 
order  to  pufh  forward  thofe  favourite  projefts^ 
fo  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  fervice 
of  the  natives  became  indifpenfably  requifite. 
They  were,  accordingly,  compelled  to  abandon 
their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains ,  and  dri- 
ven in  crowds  to  the  mountains.  Thisfuddea 
tranfition  from  the  fultry  climate  of  the  vallies, 
to  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands 
in  the  torrid  zone;  the  fatigue  of  exorbitant 
labour,  fcanty  or  unwholefome  mourifhment, 
and  the  defpondency  occaiioned  by  a  fpecies  of 
oppreflion  to  which  they  were  not  accuflomed, 
and  of  which  they  faw  no  end,  affefted  them  nearly 
as  much  as  theii^  lefs  induflrious  couptrymen 
in  the  iflands.  They  funk  under  the  united 
preilure  of  thofe  calamities ,  and  melted  away 
with  almoft  equal  rapidity,  z)  In  confequence 
of  this ,  together  with  the  introduftion  of  the 
fmall  pox,  a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and 
extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,  a)  the  number 


2)  Torquemada ,  u  613. 

«)  B«  Diaz,  c»  184.  Hcrrera,  dec,  ^♦Ub.x.c.4.  Ulloa  EntVei 
ten*  ao6.  I         , 
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cif  people  both  in  New  Spam  and  Peru  ^vas  fo 
uiucli  reduced,  that  io  a  few  years  the  accounts 
of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almttil  in- 
credible, b) 

Wot  the  rtfUlt  pf  nny  fyftcm  of  poUey; 

Such  are  the  tnoft  cooiiderable  events  and 
caufes  J  which,  by  their  combined  operation, 
contributed  to  depopulate  America,  Without 
attending  to  thefe ,  many  authors,  aftonifhed 
^t  tbe  Taddennefs  of  the  defolation,  have  arcrib- 
ed  this  unexampled  event  to  a  fyflem  of  poJicy 
BO  lefs  profound  xYi^ii  ati-ocious.  The  Spani- 
ards, as  they  pretend,  confcious  of  their  own 
inability  to  ogcupy  the  vail  regions  which  they 
had  difcovered,  and  forefceing  the  impoJfibiJity 
pf  maintaining  their  authority  over  ^  people  in- 
finitely fuperior  to  themfelves  in  number,  in 
order  topreferve  America,  refolved  to  extermi- 
nate the  inhabitants^  and  by  cooverting  a  great 
pait  of  the  country  into  a  defert,  endeavoured 
to  fecure  their  own  dominion  over  itn  c)  But 
jiations  fi^ldom  extend  their  views  to  objefts 
fo  remote,  or  lay  their  plans  fo  deep;  and,  for 
the  honour  of  humanity,  we  may  abferve,  that 
no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  fuch  an  exe- 
crable fcheme.  The  Spanifh  monarchs  ,  far  from 
^diug  u^ion  any  fuchfyflem  of  deftruftion,  were 

b)  Tor(jtjcm,6l5.e4;,  643.  See  NOTE  XL, 
O  fee  NOTE  jp,h 
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tjniforinty  foHcIfotrs  for  the  prefervatioir  of  theft 
new  fubjcfts.  With  Ifabellgt,  zeal  for  propagate 
ing  the  chrtftJ'ati  faith,  together  with  the  defirfe 
of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  truth,,  and 
the  confolations  of  religion  to  people  deftitate 
of  fpiritual  light,  were  more  than  oftenfibl© 
motives  for  encouraging  Columbus  to  attempt 
bis  difcoverieff.  Upon  his  fuccefs,  fhe  endea- 
voured to  ftfMl  Her  pious  purpofe ,  and  manifefted 
the  ttoft  tender  concern  to  fecure  not  only 
Teligious  inftruAlon,  but  mild  treatment,  to 
that  InofFefrfit^  race  of  men  fubjefted  to  hef 
crown,  d)  Her  fncceffors  adopted  the  fame  ideas  3 
and,  on  itr^ny  occafions,  which  I  have  men^ 
tlofied ,  theit  authority  was  interpofed  in  thd 
moft  vigorous  exertions ,  to  proteft  the  people 
of  America  from  the  oppreffion  of  their  Spanifh 
fubjeft^.  Their  regulations  for  this  purpofe 
wertf  numerous,  and  often  repeated.  They 
were  framed  with  wifdom,  and  diftated  by 
humanity.  After  their  poffeffions  in  the  New 
World  became  fo  extenfive,  as  might  have  ex- 
cited  fomeapprehenfions  ofdiiBculty  in  retaining 
their  dominion  over  them,  the  fpirit  of  their 
regulations  was  as  mild  as  when  their  fettle-^ 
roents  were  confined  to  the  iflands  alone.  Their 
folicitude  to  proteft  the  Indians  feems  rather 
to  have  augmented  as  their  acquifitions  increaf* 
ed  ;    and  from  ardour  to  accomplifh  this,  they 

d)  See  NOTE  XLU. 
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Mailed,  Mi  endtiirdnt^itir  inifbti&  thif€yty^ 
tion  of  la wi ,  Ui^hicb  ettttei  i  iatthUMe  M>iit*» 
lion  in  one  of  their  colonies,  and  fpteiLd  UHttk 
and  difaffeftion  through  all  the  reft.  But  the 
avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  to  be  con* 
tfouled  by  the  4ut4ority.t)f  Umts.  RapAcioua 
end  daring  adrcfntuf^fi  ,  (nr  fnktdtti  ftoih  thh 
feat  of  got^mm^At]^  little  aeeftifldmed  to  the 
feftfaifitA  6f  military  iiklpRtit  H^hiU  iff  ftMeif 
and  ftil)  kf«  «\{poad  Uf  fefpdft  IHc^  /^^Ue  jtt^ 
rifdiaiofi  of  ^vil  power  In  M  InhU  ^tthmff 
defpifed  or  eluded  etery  tegalitiitm  thftt  f«t 
bounds  to  their  «xi6ti6tt2i  ahd  tfri^txfi  Tb^ 
parent  ftate,  witU  pe*ffeteMii|f  att^ntfoiA  j.  iffttCA 
edifts  to  prevent  tbef  oppr«ffio<i  (rf  the  IfidiAfitf'; 
the  colottiils,  fegftrdleft  6f  th^fe^  or  tMfliiie 
to  their  diftanee  for  itHpxixAtf,  tMGhu^i  to 
confider  ^  and  tt^ f heftt  ^  £Iftt«»«  Th«  gclt^r* 
tiers  thettifely«»y  M&  ^thtfi  otkt^ri  etoploy^ 
in  the  coloniei,  fd^vefafl  erf  t^hd^  weftf  «st  indi- 
gent andfafyadotisft^thea^Mfilferi  bvefwhoih 
they  prefid^di  Were  too  ftpt  tO  Aiopt  they<kfi^ 
teniptuoti^  U^iAi  o(  the  Mn^'^ii€d  p€ofioi  And 
inftead  of  eh^rking,^  €t6(mtkge4  0ttotsA¥4d  iit 
their  exte^^s.  Tile  de<bhtiM6ftb^  lf«wW0tl4 
fhotild  ii6t  theik  be  ^^Afged  M  A*  cOUH  of 
Spain,  o#  be  ^oiifid^ed  M  the  «tfkll  6f  «tijr 
fyflem  ef  {ytfii<^  add|t«d  ^ei^«  If  HHgltt  M  lN» 
imptit^d  Wholly  tdihecenquilf^^i  AtMt^fftplii»t« 
lira  of  Am#tkti    Wtfo^/  l^y  AMfiitti  M  kft 
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Jcconfiderate  than  uojufl: ,  counterafted  the  edi6):s 
q£  their  fover^ign ,  and  have  broqgh't  difgrace 
upon  their  country. 

nor  the   effeft  of  religion. 

With  ftill  greater  injuftice,  have  many  au- 
thors reprefented  the  intolerating  fpirit  of  the 
^oman  CatholicH  religion ,  as  the  caufe  of  ex- 
terminating the  Americans,  and  have  accufed 
the  Spanifli  ecclefiafticks  of  animating  their  coun- 
trymen to  the  flaughterofthat  innocent  people, 
as  idolators  and  enemies  of  God.  But  the  firfl: 
miffionaries  who  vifited  America,  though  weak 
and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.  They  early 
efpoufed  the  defence  of  the  natives,  .and  vin- 
4icated  their  character  from  the  afperiions  of 
their  conquerors,  who,  defcribing  them  as 
incapable  of  being  formied  to4lhe  oiSices  of  civil 
life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doftrines  of  religion, 
contended ,  that  they  were  a  fubordinate  race 
of  men ,  on  whom  the  hand  of  nature  had  fet 
the  mark  of  fervitude.  From  the  accounts  which 
I  have  given  of  the  hqmane  and  perfeveringzeal 
of  the  Spanifh  miilionaries ,  in  prote6i:ing  the 
helplefs  flock  committed  to  their  charge ,  they 
appear  in  a  light  which  reflets  luflre  upon 
their  funftion.  They  were  minifters  of  peace, 
who  endeavoured  to  wreft  the  rod. from  the 
hands  of  opprelTors.  To  their  powerful  inter- 
ppfition , .  the.  Americans  were  indebted  for  every 
regulation    tending    to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
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their  fate.  The  clergy  m  the  Spanifh  fettlemenfcs* 
regular  as  well  as  fecular,  are  ftill  confidered 
by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  guardians,  to 
whom  they  have  recourfe  under  the  hardfhips 
and  exaftions  to  which  they  are  too  often 
expo  fed.   e) 

The  pumb^T  oT  the  Ind^iiflJ  ftill  rcinninitig. 

But,  notwUhftanding  the  npid  depopufa- 
tion  of  America  ,  a  very  confider^ble  number 
of  the  native  race  ftiil  remains  both  lo  Me:iLico 
and  Peru,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  were 
not  expofed  tothefirft  fury  of  the  Spanifh  arms  , 
or  defohted  by  the  firft  efforts  of  their  indof^p 
try,  ftilt  more  ruinoos.  In  Guatimala,  Chiapa, 
Nicaragua,  and  the  other  deJfghtful  provinces 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  Jlretch  along  the 
fouth-lea,  the  race  of  Indians  is  flill  numerous. 
Their  fecfrlemcnts  in  fome  places  are  fo  po-. 
pulous  ,  as  to  merit  the  name  ofcities.  f)  In  the 
three  audiences  Into  ^hich  New  Spain  is  divid- 
ed, there  are  at  Je^fV  two  millions  of  Indians j 
a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient  popu- 
lation, but  fuch  as  ftill  forms  a  body  of  people 
fuperior  in  number  to  that  of  alt  the  other  in- 
habitants of  this  vaft  country,  g)  In  Peru  fe- 
veral  diflrifts,  particuJarly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ,  are  occupied  almoft  entirely  by  Indians, 


c>  S«  NOTE    XLtlK 
g>  Sec  NOTE  XLY, 
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in  other  proviticed  they  are  mingled  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  oft  their  fettle- 
ments  praftife  the  mechani^k  arti ,  and  fill  moft  of 
the  inferiar  ftations  in  foclety.  A^Hieinha-^ 
bitants  both  of  Mexico  and  Pern  were  accuftom* 
ed  to  a  fixed  refidence,  and  to  f^me  degree 
of  regular  induftry,  lefs  violence  was  requifite 
in  bringing  them  to  fome  conformity  with  the 
Earopean  modes  bf  civil  life*  But  wherever 
the  Spaniards  fettled  among  the  favage  tribetf 
of  i^merica  ^  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with 
them  have  been  always  fruitlefs,  and  often 
fatal  to  the  natives^  Imt)atient  of  reftraint,  and 
difdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  fervility,  they 
either  abandoned  their  original  feats  ,  and  fought 
for  independence  in  mountains  and  forefts  inac- 
cefllble  to  their  opprcffors,  or  perifned  when 
reduced  to  a  ftate  repugnant  to  their  ancient 
ideas  and  habits.  In  the  diftri6):s  adjacent  td 
Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos^Ayres  ^ 
the  defolation  is  more  general  than  even  id 
thofe  parte  of  Mexico  ,  and  Peru ,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  have  taken  moft  fall  poffeffion* 

General  ideas  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in  ita  Voloulet. 

Bdt  the  6ftablifbments  6f  the  Spaniards  iti 
Ihe  New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  andent 
ilihabieant^ ,  were  made  at  a  p^Hoi  When  that 
monarchy  was  capable  of  forming  them  to  heft 
advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  king- 
doms,   Spain   was    become  a  powerful  ftate. 
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equal  to  fo  great  an  undertakiGg,  It«  mon* 
flrchs,  having  extended  their  prerogative  far 
teyoud  the  limits  which  once  circumfcribed  the 
regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  wer^ 
lardly  fubjeft  to  coGtroul ,  either  in  concert-. 
ing  or  in  executing  their  me^fures.  In  every 
V^ide  extended  empire  ,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment mufli  be  iimple,  and  the  fovereign  authotr 
riryfuchj  that  its  refolutions  m«y  he  taken 
with  protnptitgdej  and  may  pervade  thp  whole 
^ith  fufficient  force.  Such  wai  the  po^ver 
of  theSpanifh  tnonarchs,  whepthey  were  called 
to  deliberate  concernipg  the  mode  of  eftablifh- 
ing  their  dominion  over  the  moft  remote  proi 
TTinces,  which  had  ever  been  fubj^fted  to  any 
European  flate.  In  this  deliberation,  they  felt 
themfelves  rnder  no  conftitutional  reftraint, 
aiid  th:it,  a£  independent  ittailer?  pf  their  owa 
refolves,  they  might  ifl'ue  theedifts  requifitefor 
modelling  the  governipent  of  the  new  cplooi^js^ 
by  a  mere  aft  of  prerogative.  , 

EjiTly  iDcerpontloa  ofiht  reg^l  auth  0fUy# 

This  early  interpofition  of  the  Spanifli  «ro\*T), 
in  order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  it$ 
colonies  »  tfi  a  peculiarity  which  diAinguIfhef 
their  progrefg  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  any- 
other  European  nation*  When  the  Portugnefe  , 
the  £ngHfh,  and  French*  took  poJleflion-of  thft 
regions  in  America  which  they  now  occupy, 
the  advantages  which  thefV  promtfed  tv  yi«ld 
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wfere  fo  remdte  and  uncertain  j  that  their  colcf- 
liies  were  fufFerdd  to  ftruggle  through  a  hard 
infancy  ,  almoft  without  guidance  or  proteftiaft 
from  the  parent  ftate.  But  gold  and  filvei'j  the 
firft  produftiODt  of  the  Spanifli  fettlements  in 
the  New  World,  were  more  alluring^  and  imi. 
mediately  attrafted  the  attention  of  their  mon^ 
archs.  Though  they  had  contributed  little  to 
the  difcDvery ,  and  almoft  nothing  to  the  con*- 
queft  of  the  New  World,  they  inilantly  affum* 
ed  the  funftion  of  its  legiflators;  and  having 
acquired  a  fpecies  of  dominion  formerly  un- 
known, they  formed  a  plan  for  exercifing  it, 
to  which  nothing  fiihiiar  occurs  in  the  hiftory 
of  human  affairs* 

All  po\ver  and  property  veiled  in  the  »Town* 

The  fundamental  maxiin  of  Spanifh  jurif- 
pfudence  with  refpeft  to  America,  Is  to  con- 
fider  what  has  been  acquired  there  &s  vefted  iri 
the  crown,  rather  than  in  the  ftate.  By  th* 
bull  of  Alexander  VI.  on  which,  as  its  great 
charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the  re- 
gions that  had  been  ,  or  fhould  be  difcovered, 
were  beftowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella.  They  and  their  fucceflbrs  were 
uniformly  held  to  be  the  univerlal  proprietors 
of  the  vaft  territories  ,  which  the  arms  of  their 
fubjefts  conquered  in  the  New  World.  From 
them,  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed  ,  and  to 
them  they  finally  returned.     The  leaders  who 
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(johduft^d  tlie  various  expeditions,  the  ^overj 
Dors  who  prefided  over  the  different  colonies* 
the  officers  of  jiiflice,  and  the  minlfters  of  re-' 
ligion,  werS  all  appointed  hy  their  authority/ 
and  removable  at  their  pleafure.  The  people 
\tfho  compofed  infant  fettlemcnts  were  intitleJ 
to  no  privileges  independent  of  the  fovereign^ 
or  that  ferved  as  a  barrier  agaioft  the  power 
of  the  crown-  It  is  tme^  that  -when  towns 
were  built,  and  fornfied  into  bodies  corporate > 
citizens  were  permitted  to  eleft  their  own  ma- 
gi ftnites  ,  who  governed  them  by  laws  wljicb. 
the  community  enafted.  Even  in  the  moft 
defpotick  ftates ,  this  feeble  fpark  of  liberty 
is  not  extingnifhed.  But  in  the  cities  of  Spa- 
nifh  America,  this  jurifdiftion  is  merely  muni- 
cipal j  and  is  confined  to  the  regulation  of  their' 
own  intei*iof  commerce  and  potice-  In  wbatr- 
ever  relates  to  publlck  government,  and  the 
general  intereil,  the  will  of  the  fovereign  id 
law.  No  political  power  originates  from  the 
people.  All  centres  in  the  crown,  and  la  tit* 
officers  of  its  nominatiy^ 

All'  the   new  dvmiaions  of  Spain  fubjefted  b  tyvo  vioerDys- 

When  the  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America  were  eompleted,  their  monarchs,  in 
forming  the  plan  of  interior  policy  for  theif 
new  dominions  ,  divided  them  into  two  immenfe 
governments  ,  one  fnbject  to  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,     Ihe 
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jjpirifdiftioQ  of  the  former  extended  over  all  th# 
provinces  belonging  tp  Spain  ia  the  northern 
divifion  of  the  American  CQntuient.  Under  that 
of  the  latter,  was  comprehended  whatever  fh# 
poiTeiTed  in  South  America^  Tbis  arrangement  ^ 
which  9  from  the  begioning ,  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  became  intolerable  when 
the  remote  proyince^  of  each  vice-^royalty  began 
ifi  improve  in  indai|ry  and  population;  The 
people  eomplaine d  of  their  fnbje^ion  \q  a  fa« 
perior,  whofe  place  of  reiidence  was.fp  diflanti^. 
or  fp  inacce0ible,  as  almofl:  excluded  them 
from  any  intercpurfe  with  th^  feat  of  governs 
ment.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  dif-' 
tri6i:$  fo  far  removed  from  hi^  own  eye  and  ob« 
fervation,  was  unavoidably  bpth  feeble  and  ill- 
4ire6ted.  As  a  remedy  for  thofe  evils  i  a  third 
vice-royalty  has  been  eftabUfhed  in  the  prefent 
century y  at  Santa  16  de  Bogota,  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada^  the  jarifdico* 
tion  of  which  extende  over  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firm^  i  and  the  province  of  Quito.  k> 

Theit  ^tmtn* 

Thofe  viceroys  not  only  reprefenttheperfon 
of  their  fovereign  %  but  poiTefii  his  regal  prero- 
gatives within  the  precinfts  9i  th.6ir  own  go** 
vernments,  in  their  utmoil  extent.  ]Like  bim^ 
they  exercife  fuprenite  authority  in  every  de« 
partment  of  government,  civile   military,  and 

criminal 

h)  Voy*  de  Ulloa,  i.  33^  355. 
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ttimintih  They  bave  the  ibie  right  of  womU 
Hating  the  perfon^  who  hold  many  offices  of 
the  higfaeft  importance)  and  the  occaiional  pri- 
vilege of  fupplying  fuch  asare  in  the  royal  gift » 
until  the  fucceflbr  appointed  by  the  king  fhall 
arrive*  The  external  pOtnp  of  their  gpvem« 
tnent  is  faited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power*- 
Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that 
at  Madrid ,  with  horfeand  ibotgtutrijs,  a  hoofe^ 
hold  regularly  eftablifhedi  iMimerous  attendi^ 
ants  ,  and  enfigns  of  command  »  difpljaying 
fuch  magnificence »  as  hardly  retail  the  ap*> 
pearance  of  delegated  authority,  i^ 


Courtf  of  Aadteoce» 


But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  difcharge  in  per» 
fon  the  functions  of  a  fupreme  magiftrate  in,' 
every  part  of  their  extenfive  jBTdidion)  they 
are  aided  in  their  governmentpy  officers  and 
tribunals  limilar  to  tfaofe  in  Spain,  The  con« 
du6t  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and 
diftri6):s ,  into  which  the  Spanifh  dominions  in 
America  are  divided,  is  conuuitted  to  niagif<p> 
trates  of  various  orders  and  denominations;  fome 
appointed  by  the  king,  others  by  the  viceroy, 
but  all  fubje6):  to  the  command  of  the  latter, 
and  amenable  to  tfaejurlfdiftion.  The  admini& 
tration  of  juftice  is  vefted  in  tribunals  i,  known^ 
by  the  name  of  Audiences^  and  formed  inpoa 
the  model  of  the  court  of  Cha&cery  in  $pain» 

S)  Ulloa ,  Voy.  J.  435*     Gage  ,  61.     . 

Robertson    Vol.     IIL  S 
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ThefcJ  ate  eleven  in  number ,  and  difpenfe  juf- 
tice  to  as  many ,  diftrifts ,  into  which  theSpa- 
nifh   dominions    in  America  are  divided,      k) 
The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audience 
is  various,  according  to  the  extent  and  import- 
ance   of  their  jurifdiftion.     The  ftation  is  no 
lefs  honourable  than    lucrative,    and   is  com-* 
monly  filled  by  peffons  of  fuch  abilitie^s    and 
merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely  refpeft- 
able.  Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes  come  under 
their  cognizance  >  and  for  each  peculiar  judges 
are  fet  apart. 

Their  jurifdiftion. 

Though  i^  is  only  in  the  moft  defpojiick 
governments,  ^hat  the  fovereign  exercififts  in 
perfon  the  fotngidable  prerogative  of  adminifter* 
ing  juftice  to^l  fubjefts,  and  in  abfolving, 
of  condemning,  confults  no  law  but  what  isde-* 
pofited  in  his  own  breaft;  though  in  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  ^  judicial  authority  is 
committed  to  magiftrates,  whofe  decifions  are- 
regulated  by  known  laws  and  ejflablifhed  forms  y 
the  Spanifh  viceroys  have  often  attempted  ta 
intrude  themfelves  into  the  feat  of  juftice, 
and,  with  an  ambition  which  their  diftancefrom 
the  controul  of  a  fuperior  rendered  bold,  have 
afpired  at  a  power  which  their  mafter  does 
not  venture  to  affume.  In  order  to  check  an 
ufurpation  which  muft  have  annihilated  juftice. 

k)  See  NOTE  XLVK 
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and  Tecurity  in  the  Spanifti    colonies,    by  Tub- 
jeftiJig  the  fives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will 
of  a  fingle   man,   the  viceroys  have  been  pro- 
hibited,  in  the  moft  explicit  terms  ,  by  repeat- 
ed   laws,     from    interfering     in    the    judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  Audience,  or  from 
delivering  an  opinion  j   or   giving   a  voice  with 
rcfpeft   to  any    point  litigated  before  tliem,  i) 
In  fome   particular  cafes,  in  which  any  quef- 
tlon  of  civil  right   is    involved,  even  the  poli- 
tical regulations  of  the  viceroy  may  be  brought 
under   the  review    of  the  court  of  Audience  < 
nvhtch,   in  thoMfciftances,   may  be  deemed  aa 
intermediate   ^iFer    placed  between   him   and 
the  people,   as  a   confiitutioniil   barrier   to  cir- 
curafcribe  hisjurifdiction.  But  as  legal  reftraints 
on     a  perfon  who    reprenfents    the    fovereign  , 
and  i^   clothed   with   his  authority  ,   are    litde 
fuited  to  the  genius  of  Spanifh  policy;  the  he- 
jGtation  and  referve  with  which  it  confers  thia 
power  on  the  courts  of  Audience,  are  remark- 
able.    They    m^y    advife  ,   they  may   remonf- 
trate;   but,   in   the    event    of  a    direct  collifioa 
between    their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the  vice- 
roy,   what  he  determine:?    muft  be  carried  into 
execution,   and    nothing   remains  for  them,  but 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  coun- 
cil  of  the    Indies,    m)     But  to    be   intitled  to 

S  a 

n  Rccop,  Mb,ii,  tit,  XV*  (-35.    3fi.  44,  lib.  ill-  iit.  iiL  K  16,  37* 

ui)  Soiori.  de  Jure  Lndi^  Ub.    iv<  €.,  3,  □.  ^0 »  41.  Ke<^op.  lib.  »« 

tir,  w.  K  z^*    lll>>   i^^  *!('    ^lif    !■    31*   ^^^*  T*  ^u  u*  It  K* 
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remonftrate ,  an4  inform  againft  a  perfon  ,  be- 
fore whom  all  others  mull  be  filent,  and  tamely 
fubmit  to  his  decrees ,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  di- 
gnity to  the  courts  of  Audience.  This  is  farther 
augmented  by  another  circumftance.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  viceroy,  without  any  provifion  of  a 
fucceffor  by  the  king,  the  fupreme  power  is 
vefted  in  the  court  of  Audience  refident  in  the 
capital  of  the  viceroyalty ,  and  the  fenior  judge, 
aiTifted  by  his  brethren ,  exercifes  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  viceroy  while  the  office  continues 
vacant,  n)  In  matters  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Audience^fl|  the  courfe  of 
their  ordinary  jurifdiftion,  as^Rirts  of  juftice, 
their  fentences  are  final  in  every  litigation  con- 
cerning property  of  lefs  value  than  fix  thoufand 
pefos ;  but  when  the  fubjeft  in  difpute  exceeds 
that  fum,  their  decifions  are  fubjeft  to  review, 
and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal 
council  of  the  Indies,  o) 

Council  of  the  Indies* 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  mofl  confider- 
able  in  the  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power, 
is  vefted  the  fupreme  government  of  all  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  America.  It  was  firft 
eftablifhed  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  year  1511, 
and  brought  into  a  more  perfeft  form  by  Char- 
les V.  in  the  year  1524. 

n)  Recop.  lib«  i.  tiu  xvt  1.  57 ,  &c» 
o)  Rttcop,  lib.  ¥•  tiu  xiii.  !•  i ,  6ic, 
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Itf  power. 

Its  jurifdiftion  extends  to  every  depart- 
menty  ecclefiaftical ^  civil,  military ,  and  com- 
mercial. All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to 
the  government  and  police  of  the  colonies 
originate  there,  and  muft  be  approved  of  b^ 
twothirds  of  the  members,  before  they  are 
iiTued  in  thehiame  of  the  king.  All  theofiSces, 
of  which  th^  nomination  is  referved  to  the 
crown ,  are  conferred  in  this  council.  To  lib 
each  perfon  employed  in  Atfierica,  from  the 
viceroy  downwards  is  accountable.  It  reviews 
their  conduft,  rewards  their  fervices,  and 
inflifts  the  punifhments  due  to  their  malver- 
fations.  p)^  Before  it,  is  laid  whatever  intel- 
ligence, either  publlck  or  fecret,  is  receiveil 
from  America,  $nd  every  fcheme  of  improviog 
the  adminiftration ,  the  police,  or  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies,  is  fubmitted  to  its  con- 
fideration.  From  the  firft  inftitation  of  th* 
council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  conftant 
object  of  the  catholickmonarchs  to  maintain  itA 
authority,  and  to  make  fuch  additions  from  time 
to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  (^lendor,  as  mi^t 
render  it  formidable  to  all  their  fubjefts  in  the 
New  World.  Whatever  degree  of  publlck  order 
and  virtue  ftill  remains  in  that  country,  where 
fo  many  circumftances  conf^ire  to  relax  the 
former,    and    to   corrupt  the  htfeer,    may  be 

p)  Recop*  lib.  ii*  dU*  it*  1.  I ,  i» ;  &Cb  ■'  [ 
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afcribed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  wife  regu- 
lation^ and  vigilant  infpeftidn  pf  this  r^fpefi:- 
abie  tribunal,  q) 

Cafa  de    Contratacien. 

AjJ  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  pre- 
fent  in  his  council  of  the  Indies ,  its  meelrings 
are  held  in  the  place  where  he  refides.  Ano- 
ther tribunal  has  been  inftituted,  in  order  tp 
regulate  fuch  commercial  a^airs  as  required  ^he 
immediate  and  perfonal  infpeftipn  of  thofe  ap- 
pointed to  fuperintend  them.  This  is  called 
Cafa  de  la  Contratacipn,  or  thehoufe  of  trade, 
and  was  eftablifhed  in  Seville^  to  whofe  port 
commerce  with  the  New  World  was  confined, 
as  early  as  the  year  1501, 

Its  funftions. 

Ij:  m^y  be  coniidered  both  as  a  board  qf 
trgde,  and  as  a  court  pf  judicature.  In  the 
former  capacity ,  it  takes  cognizs^nce  of  whatr 
ever  relates  tp  the  intercourfe  of  Sp^in  with 
Afnerica,  it  regulates  what  cpmmodities  fhoqld 
be  exported  thither,  and  has  the  infpeftion  of 
fuch  as  are  received  ii|  return.  It  decides 
concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  frpight  and  burden  pf  the 
fhips ,  their  equipment  and  deftinatipn.  In  the 
latter  capacity,  it  judges  with  refp^ft  to  every 

q)  Solorz,  de  Jure  Ind*  lib,  iv«  U  12* 
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queftion,  civil,  commercial »  or  criminal  afif- 
ing  in  confequence  of  the  tranfaftions  of  Spain 
with  America;  and  in  both  tbefe  departments, 
its  decifion:i  are  exempted  from  the  review  of 
any  court  but  that  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  r) 
Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyftem 
of  government,  which  Spain  has  eftabltfhed 
in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the 
i^arious  fubordinate  boards  and  officers  employ^ 
^d  in  the  admimftration  of  julUce,  in  colleft- 
ing  the  publick  revenue,  and  in  regulating* 
the  interior  police  of  the  country;  to  de- 
fcribe  their  different  fundions,  and  to  enquire 
into  the  mode  and  effeft' of  their  operations  j 
would  prove  a  detail  no  Uk  intricate  than  mi^ 
pute  and  uninterelling;. 

Firft  objcftj  to  fccBre  fta  ^xtluBve  trade. 

The  firft  objeft  of  the  Spanifh  monar^hs 
was  to  fecure  the  produftions  of  the  colonies 
to  the  parent  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  prohibition 
of  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations.  They 
took  pofTeffion  of  America  by  right  of  conqueft 
and  f  confcioufl  not  only  of  their  feeble- 
nefs  of  their  infant  fettlements,  but  aware  of 
the  difficulty  in  eftablifhing  their  domioioa 
over  fuch  vaft  regions,  or  in  retaining  fo 
many  reludant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they 
dreaded  the  intrufion  of  ft  rangers  ;    they  even 

r)  Recop*  lib,  Irttit.it  Veieia  NDit«1iCoa<T»t&cian>  Ub^i  c*t. 
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fhutined .  tbeir  inrpeftion,  and  endeavoured  t* 
keep  them  at  a  diftanee  from  their  eoafts^ 
This  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  exclufion,  whieh 
at  firft  was  natural,  and  perhaps  neoeflary^ 
augmented  as  their  poiTefHons  in  America  ex<N 
tended,  and  the  value  of  them  came  to  be 
more  fully  underftood.  In  confequence  of  it, 
a  fyftem  of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which 
there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  fimilar  among 
mankind.  In  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  fend  forth  colonies.  But  they 
were  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either 
migrations ,  which  ferved  to  difburderi  a  ftate 
of  its  fuperfluous  fubjefts,  when  they  multi-« 
plied  too  fall  for  the  territory  which  they  oc- 
cupied: or  they  were  military  detachmenta 
ftationed  ,  as  garrifons ,  in  a  conquered  pro^ 
vince.  The  colonies  of  feme  Greek  republicks  „ 
and  the  fwarms  of  northern  barbarians  which 
fettled  in  different  parts  of  Europe ,  were  of 
the  firft  fpecies.  The  Roman  colonies  'wertk 
of  the  fecond.  In  the  former,  the  conneftioR 
with  the  mother-country  quickly  ceafed,  and 
they  became  independent  fiates.  In  the  latter,, 
as  the  disjundiion  was  not  complete^  the  de« 
pendence  continued^ 

Regulations  for  that  pwrpdfe.  '  ^ 

Jii  their  American  fettlements  ,  the  Spanifh 
monarchs  took  what  was  peculiar  to  each,  and 
ftudied  to  unite  themi.    By  fending  colonies  ta 
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regions  fo  remote,  by  eftAIifliIng  In  eftch  m 
form  of  interior  policy  atid  adminiftrirtion ,  under 
diftinf):  govertiors,  and  with  peculiar  lawi'^ 
they  disjoined  them  from  the  mother*coufitry. 
By  retaining  in  their  own  bands  the  rights  c^ 
legiflation,  as  well  as  that  of  impofinf  taxe»» 
together  with  the  power  of  nominating  ths 
perfons  who  filled  every  department,  civil  W 
fnilitary^  they  feoured  their  dependence.  Hsj^ 
pily  for  Spain,  the  iituatlon  of  her  cotoniM  . 
was  fuch,  as  rendered  It  poffible  to  reduce  tbk 
new  idea  into  pradbice,  Almoft  all  tiie  countriee 
which  fhe  had  dlfcovered  and  occupiedi, 
lay  within  the  troplcks.  The  produftions  of 
that  large  portion  of  that  globe  are  difFeredt 
from  thofe  of  Europe;  even  iti  Itsmoft  fouthena 
provinces.  The  qualities  of  the  cUmate  and 
of  the  foil  naturally  turn  the  induftry  offuch 
as  fettle  there  into  new  channels.  When  t^ 
Spaniards  ficD:  took  pofiei&oa  of  their  domaltie 
in  America,  the  precious  metals  which  they 
yielded,  were  the  only  objeft  that  Attraftet 
their  attention.  Even  wHen  their  efforts  hew 
gan  to  take  a  better  direftion,  they  employed 
themfelves  almoft  wholly  in  rearing  fnch  peckp- 
liar  productions  of  the  climate,  ts^  £rom  their 
rarity  or  value ,  were  of  chief  deaumd  in  tbe 
mother-country.  Allured  by  vaft  profpefts  of 
immediate  wealth,  they  difdalned  to  wafte 
their  induftry  on  what  was  lefs  lucrative',  but 
of  fuf  erior  moment     In  order  to  render  it  im« 
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poflible  to  correft  this  error ,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  making  any  efforts  in  indaftry  which 
might  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  mother-conn- 
try ,  the  eftablifhment  of  feverai  fpecies  or  ma- 
oufafturesy  and  even  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
.or  olive  y  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanifh  colo- 
nies, s)  under  fevere  penalties,  t)  They  muft 
truft  entirely  to  the  mother-country  for  the 
objefts  of  primary  neceflity.  Their  clothes » 
their  furniture,  their  inftruments  of  labour, 
their -luxuries^  and  even  coniiderable  part  of 
the  provifions  which  they  confume,  were  im- 
ported from  Spain.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
iixteenth  century,.  Spain,  poffefling  an  exten- 
five  commerce  and  flpurifhing  manufaftures, 
could  fupply  with  eafe  the  growing  demands 
of  her  colonies,  from  her  own  ftores.  The 
produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations  was 
given  in  exchange  for  thefe.  But  all  that  the 
colonies  reeled,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave, 
was  conveyed  in  Spanifh  bottoms.  No  veflel 
belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted 
to  carry  the  commodities  of  America  to 
Europe.  Even  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  one 
colony  with  another ,  was  either  abfolutely 
prohibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  reilric- 
tlons.  All  that  America  yields  flows  into 
the  ports  of  Spain;  all  that  it  confumes  muft 
liTue  from  them.      No  foreigner  can  enter  its 

s)  See  NOTE  XLVII. 

t)   13*  Ulloa  Retab.  des  Manuf.  &c.  p.  206. 
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colonies  without  exprefs  permifiion,  no  vef^ 
fel  of  any  foreign  iiation  Is  received  into  thetr 
harbours;  and  the  pains  of  death  ,  with  con* 
fifcation  of  moveables,  are  denounced  a^^^ainft 
every  inhabitant  who  prefumes  to  trade  with 
them,  u)  Thus  the  coJonies  are  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  perpetual  pupillage;  and  by  theintrotiuftion 
of  this  commercial  depetidetice,  a  refinement 
in  policy  of  which  Spain  fet  the  firft  example 
to  the  European  nations,  the  fupremacy  of  the 
parent  ftate  hath  been  maintained  over  remote 
colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Slow  prcgrefs  of  ^iDpuULiDa  from  Europe* 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  winch  the 
Spanifh  monarchsfeem  tohaveattended  In  form- 
ing their  new  fettlements  in  America,  But 
they  could  not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity 
that  they  had  deftroyed  ;  and,  from  many  con- 
curring caufes,  their  progrefs  was  extremely 
flow,  in  filling  up  the  immenfe  void  which 
their  devaftations  had  occadoned.  As  Cvdu  ad 
the  rage  for  difcovery  and  adventure  began  to 
abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  dan- 
gers and  diftreiVes,  which  at  firft  they  did  not 
perceive  J  or  had  defpifed.  The  mimeroud 
hardfbips  with  which  the  members  of  infant 
colonies  have  to  flruggle,  the  difeafes  of  un- 
wholefome  climates,  fatal  to  the  corfiltution 
of  Europeans;  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  coqn- 


J 
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try,  covered  with  forefts,  into  culture;  the 
-want  of  hands  neceiTary  for  labour  in  fome  pro- 
vinces ,  and  the  flow  reward  of  indoftry  in  all, 
unlefs  where  the  accidental  dlfcovery  of  mines 
enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils 
univerfally  felt  and  magnified.  Difcouraged  by 
the  view  of  thefe ,  the  fpirit  of  migration  was 
£o  much  damped  9  that  fixty  years  after  the 
dlfcovery  of  the  New  World,  the  number  of 
Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  is  computed  not 
to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thoufand.  x) 

Difcouraged  by  the  ftate  of  property. 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  diftribut- 
ed  in  the  Spanifh  colonies ,  and  the  regula- 
tions eftablifbed  with  refpeA  to  the  tranfmif^ 
lion  of  it ,  whether  by  defcent  or  by  fale  p 
were  extremely  unfavourable  to  population.  In 
.order  to  promote  a  rapid  increafe  of  people  in 
any  new  fettlement,  property  in  land  ought  to 
be  divided  into  fmall  fliares,  and  the  alienation 
pf  it  fhould  be  rendered  extremely  eafy.  y) 
,  But  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  Spanifh  con- 
querors of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this 
fundamental  maxim  of  policy;  and,  as  they 
poilelTed  power,  which  enabled  them  to  gratify 
the  utmofl:  extravagance  of  their  wifhes ,  many 
ieized  diftrifts  and  provinces  of  vafl:  extent , 
i 

3t)  See  NOTE  XLVllU 

y)  Dr.  Smith's  luquiry,   ii,  i66. 
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and  held  them  as  encomiendas.     By  degrees  . 
they  ottained  the  privilege  o£  converting  a  part 
of  thefe  into   Mayorafgos,   a  fpecies  of  fief>    ^ 
introduced  into  the   Spanifli  fyfteni  of  feudal    . 
juriiprudence,  z)  which  can  neither  be  divided 
nor  alienated.     Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed 
property  9    under  this  rigid  form  of  entail ,   !■ 
"withheld  from  circulation,   ahd  defcends  from 
father  to  fon   unimproved^    and ^of  little  value, 
either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  community. 
In  the   account  which  I  have  given  of.  the-re-* 
duflion  of  Peru  9    various    examples    occur  of 
enormous  trads  of  country  occupied  by  fome 
of  the  conquerors,    a}     The  excelTes  in  other 
provinces  were  fimilar,  for  as  the  value  of  the 
lands    which   they    acquired ,    was    originaliy 
eilimated  according  to  the  number  of  Indisui« 
which    lived    upon    them ,    Americm'^^  was  is 
general  fo  thinly   peopled,    that  only  diftrifts 
of  great  extent  could  afford  fuch  a  numbef  of 
labourers  as  might  be  employed  in  the  minet 
with  any  profpeft  of  confiderable  gain. -  Thai 
pernicious  effefts  of  thofe  radical  errors* jntli^ 
diftribution  and  nature  of  property  in  the  Sp^ 
xiifh   fettlements ,    are   felt  through  eviery  de* 
partment  of  induftry^  and  may  be  tonfidered  ac 
one  great  caufe  of  a  progrefs  of  populatios  fit 
much  flower  than  that  which  has  taken  plaoe 
in  better  conftituted  colonies*  b^ 

z)  Fecop.  lib,  iv«  tit.  iii.  If  ^» 

a>  Book.  vU  ♦  * 

%)  Se«  NOTE  XLIX, 
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.^  and  the  nature  of  their  ecclefiaftical  policy* 

To  this  we  may  add  ,    that  the  fapi)o  rt  6( 
the  enormous  and  expenfive  fabrick  of  their  eC- 
blefiaRical  eflablifhment,   has  been  a  burden  on 
the  Spanifh  colonies  j  which  has  greatly  retard- 
ed   the    progre  fs  of   population    and  indoftry. 
The  payment  of   tythes  is  a    heavy  tax   on  in- 
duftry;  and  if  the  exaftion  of  them  be   not  re- 
gulated   and    circumfcribed  by   the    wifdbm  of 
the  civil  magiftrate ,  it   becomes  intolerable  and 
roinous.     But ,    infiead  of  any  reftraint  on  the 
tlaims  of  ecclefiafticks ,  the  inconiiderate  zeal  of 
the  Spanifh  legiflators  admitted  them  into  Ame- 
rica in  their  full   extent^    and  at  once  impbfed 
on  their   infant  colonies  a  burden   which  is  in 
no  flight  degree  oppreffive  to  fociety ,    even  in 
its  moft    improved    itate*       As     early    as   the 
year  1501,  the  payment  of  tythes  in  the  colo- 
nies was  enjoined  9  and  the  mode  of  it  regulat- 
ed by  law.     Every  article  of  primary    teceffity, 
towards  which  the    attention  of   new   fettlers 
muft  naturally  be  turned  ,  is   fubjefted  to  that 
grievous  exaAion.  c)     Nor  were  the  demands 
of  the  clergy  confined  to   articles  of  fimple  cul- 
ture.    Its  more  artificial    and   operofe    produc- 
tions >  fuch  as  fugar,    indigo,    and  cochineal, 
were  foon  declared  to  be  tythable;  d),  and  thus 
the   iriduftry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  eyety 

c)  Recop.  lib.  i,  tie.  xlr.  1.  2. 

i)  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit*  xiv.  l/  $•  and  4. 
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ftaire  of  its  progrefs  ,  from  its  rudeft  eflay  to  its 
higheft  improvement.  To  the  weight  of  this 
legal  impofition ,  the  bigotry  of  the  American 
Spaniards  has  made  many  vuluBUry  additions* 
Fi'om  their  fond  delight  in  the  external  pomp 
and  parade  of  religion^  and  from  fuperftitious 
reverence  for  ecdeliafticks  of  everydenominatjon^ 
they  have  beftowed  profufe  donatives  on  churches ^ 
and  monafteries,  and  have  unprofitably  wafted 
a  large  proportionof  that  wealth, which  might  have 
nourifhed  and  given  vigour  to  produftive  iaboair 
lii  growing  colonies. 

But  fo  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  region* 
of  America  which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied, 
that,  notwithftanding  all  the  circumftancesil 
which  have  checked  andretarded  population,  it 
has  gradually  increafed,  and  filled  the  colonies 
of  Spain  which  citizens  of  various  orders- 

CbipetciDM   the  flrft. 

Among  thefe,  the  Spaniards ,  who  arrive 
from  Europe,  diftinguithed  by  the  name  of  Cha- 
petones,  are  the  firft  in  rank  and  power.  From 
the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanifh  court  to  fe- 
durethe  dependence  of  the  colonies,  all  depart- 
ments of  confequence  are  filled  by  perfons  fent 
from  Europe;  and^  in  order  to  prevent  any  of 
dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed  ,  each 
muft  bring  proof  of  a  clear  defcent  from  a  fa- 
mily of  Old  Cbrlftians^    nntaiated  with   any 
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mixture  of  Jewifli  or  Mahometan  blood ,  and 
sever  difgraced  by  any  cenfare  of  the  inquifi^ 
tion,  e)  In  fuch  pure  hands,  power  is  deemed 
to  be  fafely  lodged,  and  almoft  every  publick 
fun6tton ,  from  the  viceroyalty  downwards  ,  ia 
committed  to  them  alone.  Every  perfon,  who 
by  his  birth  ,  or  refidence  in  America ,  may  be 
fofpedbed  of  any  attachment  or  intereft  adverfe 
to  the  mother-country,  is  the  objedt  of  diftruft: 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  ex-* 
clufion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  autho- 
rity.  f)  By  this  confpicuous  predilection  of 
the  court,  the  Chapetones  are  raifed  to  fuch 
pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they  look  down 
with  difdain  on  every  other  order  of  men. 

Creoles  the  fecond» 

The  charafter  and  ftate  of  the  Ceroles ,  or 
defcendants  of  Europeans  fettled  in  Amer  ica , 
the  fecond  clafs  of  fubjefts  in  the  Spanifh  colo- 
nies, have  enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire 
other  advantages,  hardly  lefs  coniiderable  than 
thofe  which  they  derive  from  the  partial  favour 
of  govertiment.  Though  fome  of  the  Creoliu 
race  are  defcended  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  World ;  though  others  can  trace  up  their 
pedigree  to  thenobleft  families  in  Spain;  though 
many  are  pofleiTed  of  ample  fortunes,  yet,  by 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  fultry  climate ,  by 

th« 

c)  Recopil.  Iib»  Ix.  lit*  sxvi.  U  15 »  X6« 
f)  Ste  NOTE  L. 
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the  rigour  of  a  jealous  government,  and  by  their 

defpair  of  attaining  that  diftinflion  to  which 
mankind  naturally  afpire,  the  vigour  of  their 
minds  is  fo  entirely  broker,  that  a  great  part 
of  them  wafte  life  in  luxurious  indalgenoies, 
mingled  with  an  illiberal  fuperftitioii  ft  ill  moro 
debafmg.  Languid  and  un^nterprifing,  the  ope-r 
rations  of  an  aftive  extended  commerce  would 
be  to  them  fo  cumbfirfome  and  oppreffive,  that 
in  almoft  every  part  of  America  they  decline 
engaging  in  it-  The  Jnteriortraffick  of  every  co- 
lony, as  well  a$  its  trade  with  tlie  neighbour- 
ing  provinces,  and  with  Spain  itfelf,  are  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones;  g)  who^  as 
the  recompence  of  their  induftry,  amafs  im- 
menfe  wealth,  while  the  Creoles,  futik  in 
lloth,  are  fatis£ed  with  th^  revenues  of  their  pa» 
ternal  eUates, 

Riviirhip  between  tbere. 

From  this  ftated  competition  for  power  and 
wealth  between  thofe  two  orders  of  citizens, 
and  the  various  paflions  excited  by  a  j-^valfhip 
fo  interefting,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  im- 
placable. On  every  occafion ,  fymptoms  of 
this  aver/ion  break  out,  and  the  common  appel- 
lations which  each  beftows  on  the  other  ^  ar« 
as  contemptuous  as  thofe  wbich  flow  from  the 
moft  deep-rooted  Mtional  Antipathy*    h)      Tue 

h)  Gaijt'*  Stirvey,  p,  <)*  Frezi*r  *  aj6< 

RoA£B.TSO£r  Vol*  m,  T 
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court  of  Spain  ,  from  a  refinement  of  diftniftfal 
policy,  cherifhes  thofe  feeds  of  difcord^  and 
foments  this  mutual  jealoufy  which  not  on)y 
prevents  the  two  moft  powerful  clafles  of  its 
fubjefts  in  the  New  World  from  combitrifig 
againft  the  parent  ftate,  but  prompts  each,  with 
the  moft  vigilant  zeal,  to  obferve  the  motions 
and  to  counteraft  the  fchemes  of  the  other. 

A  mixed  race  forms  the  third  order  of  citizens. 

The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  theSpanifh 
colonies  is  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  either 
of  an  European  and  a  negro ,  or  of  ah  European 
and  Indian ,  the  former  called  Mulattoes ,  the 
latter  Meftizos.  As  the  court  of  Spain,  foli- 
citous ,  to  incorporacte  its  new  vaffals  with-  its 
ancient  fubjefts ,  early  encouraged  the  Spaniards 
fettled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that 
country ,  feveral  alliances  of  this  kind  were 
formed  in  their  infant  colonies,  i)  But  it  has 
been  moi^e  owing  to  licentious  indulgence,  than 
to  compliance  with  this  injunftion  of  their  fover* 
eigns,  that  this  mixed  breed  has  multiplied  fo 
greatly,  as  to  conftitute  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  population  in  all  the  Spanifh  fettlements. 
The  feveral  ftages  of  defcent  in  this  race ,  and 
the  gradual  variations  of  f  hade  until  the  African 
J)lack ,  or  the  copper  colour  of  America,  brighten 
into  an  European  complexion  ^    are  accurately 

i)  Recopil.   lib.   \u    tit.   i.   I.    8.     Hcrrera ,  dec*  i*  lib*  v.  c. 
13.     dec.  3.  lib.  viit  c.  $• 
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marked  by  the  S^aQiards ,  and  eaph  difthigaifhecl 
by  a  peculiar  name.  Thofe  of  the  firft  and  fe« 
cond  generations  are  confideredi  and  treated? at 
Indians^nd  Negroes;  but  in  the  third  defcent^ 
thecharadiierifticXhue  of  the  former  difappcfarsi 
and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  Utter iii 
fo  entirely  eifacedy  that  they  can  no  longer;be 
dilHnguifhed  from£uroi>eans,  and  become  eb-^ 
titled  to  all  their  privileges*  k)  It  is  chiefly  by 
this  mixed  race,  whofe  . frame  is  remarkabty 
robuft  and  hardy,  that  the  mechanick  arts  ard 
carried  on ,  and  other  aftlve  funftions  in  fociety 
are  dircharged  ,  which  the  two  higher  claflet 
of  citizens ,  frompHde^  or  from  indolence,  difd^^ 
to  exercife.  1)  .' 

Negroes  form  the  fourth  order.      ^        V  - 

-*• 

The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  amoftg 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  -  colonies*  The 
introdudtion  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human 
fpecies  into  America,  together  with. their  fer-i 
vices  and  fufFerings  there,  fhall  be  fully  ez^ 
plained  in  onother  place ;  here  they  iare  meii«* 
tioned  chiefly,  in  order  to  point  out  a  pecaU«' 
arity  in  their  ficuation  under  the  Spanifh  domir 
nion.  In  feveral  of  their  fettlemehts  ,  particu- 
larly in  New  Spain  ,  negroes  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  domeftick  fervice.  They  form  a  prin-* 
T  a 

k)  Voy,  de  Ulloa,  u  p.  a?.  .      . 

1)  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.   99.     Voy»   de  Boa^dr,  p,  X04«  Mo^ 
leadez,  Teforos  Veidaderos*  U  3S4> 
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cipal  part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are  che-* 
rifbed  and  carefTed  by  their  fuperlors ,  towhofe 
vanity  and  pleafures  they  are  equally  Aibfervient*  • 
Their  drefj.and  appearance  are  hardly  iefs  fplen- 
4id  than  that  of  their  mafters,  whofe  manners 
they  imitate ,  and  whofe  palHons  they  imbibe,  m) 
Elevated  by  this  diftinftiony  they  have  aff 
fumed  fuch  a  tone  of  Superiority  over  the  In- 
dians,  and  treat  them  with  fuoh  infolence 
«nd  fcorn,  that  antipathy  between  the  two  races 
has  become  implacable.  Even  in  Peru  where 
{legroes  feem  to  be  more  numerous ,  and  are 
employed  iq  field-work  as, well  as  domeftick  fer* 
vice  9  they  maintain  their  afeendant  over  the 
Indians ,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  one  to  the 
other  fubfifts  with  ^qual  violence.  The  laws 
have  induftriofly  fomented  this  averfion,  to  which 
jnfiQident  gave  rife ,  and ,  by  moft  rigorous  in« 
junftions^  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  every 
intereourfe  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  rates.  Thus,  by  an  artful 
policy »  the  Spaniards  derive  ftrength  from  that 
dreumftance  in  population  which  is  the  weak-* 
Hefs  ofother  European  colonies  9  and' have  fecur-r 
ed  as  aiFociates  and  defenders,  thofe  very  per^ 
ibns  who  elfewhere  are  objefts  of  jealoufy  and 
terror,  n) 

in)  Gage .  p»  56,     Voy.  ik  lSlo« ,  i,  451. 

^)  l^ecopU.  l|b*   yii.  tit,  v*  U  ?.    Herre^A  >  4gc,  8.  Uj^  yiL 
6.  12.   Freiicr,  544. 


The  Indltns  Urtk  the  Mtt  oHBt'  of  oMteas. 

The  Indians  form  the  laft,  4nil  the  tno^k 
deprefled  order  of  men  in  the  counfarj,  which 
belonged  to  their  anceftofs.  I  have  alre^ly  traced 
the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  ideas  with  rcu- 
fpeft  to  the  condit!on  and  treatment  of  that  pfeople^ 
and  have  mentioned  themoft  important  oftheii* 
more  early  regalatiofis ,  concerning  a  matter  of 
fo  much  confequence  in  the  i|fimiaiftration>of 
their  new  dominion^.  But  fince  the  period  tf 
which  Ihave  brought  down  the  biftbry  of  Americaft 
the  information  and  experience  acquired  during 
two  centuries  y!  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spaia 
to  make  fuch .  improvements  in  this  part  of  iti 
American  fyftem^  that  a  fhort  vieyv  of  the  pre* 
fent  condition  of  the  Indians  may  prpve  bodji 
curious  and  intereiling. 

Their  |>r«fettt  eoiidltidtir       ,  ^ 

By  the  famous  regulations  tff  Charles  VJii 
1542^  which  have  been  fo  often  mentioned^ 
the  high  pretenfions  of  the  cQnq^^rors  oftht 
New  World  ^  who  confidered  its  inhabitants  n$ 
flaves,  to  whofe  fervice  they  bad  acquired  | 
full  right  of  property  I  were  finally  abrogate^* 
From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been  reput*- 
ed  freemen ,  and  entitled'  to  the  privileges  of 
fubjeAs.  When  admitted  iuto  this  rank,  tf: 
was  deemed  juft ,  that  they  fhould  contribute 
towards  the  fuppott  and  imprattfliMir  ef  the 
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fociety  which  bad  adopted  them  as  members. 
But  as  no  confiderable  benefit  could  be  expefted 
from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men  unacquainted 
•with  regular  induftry,  and  averfe  to  labour, 
the  court  of  Spain  found  it  neceffary  to  fix  and 
fecure^  by  proper  regulations ,  what  it  thought 
reafonable  to  exaft  from  them. 

Tax  impored  on   them. 

With  this  view ,  an  annual  tax  was  impof* 
ed  upon  every  male  ^  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  fifty.;  and  at  the  fame  time^  the  nature  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  fervices  which  they 
might  be  required  to  perform,  wereafcertained 
with  precifion.  This  tribute  varies  in  different 
provinces;  but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New 
Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is  nearly 
four  fhillingsa  head;  no  exorbitant fum  incoun^ 
tries  wliere  ,  as  at  the  fource  of  wealth ,  the 
value  of  money  is  extremely  low.  o)  The  right 
of  levying  itlikewife  varies.  In  America  ,  every 
Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vafial  of  the  crowd, 
or  depends  upon  fome  fubjeftto  whom  the  dif- 
trift ,  in  which  he  re(ides\  has  been  granted 
for  a  limited  time ,  under  the  denomination  of 
an  encomienda.  In  the  former  cafe,  about  three 
fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treafu- 
ry  ;  in  the  latter,  the  fame  proportion  of  it  be- 
longs to  the  holder  of  the  grant.     When  Spain 

o)  See  NOTE  LI.     Recopil.  lib.   vu  tit.  t.  I.  49.     H«ckluyt^ 
vol,  iiu  p.  46l« 
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firft  took  poCTeiTion  of  America,  the  greater  part 
of  itr  was  parceJled  out  aiuoijg  its  conquerors, 
or  thofe  \ytio  firft  fettled  there  ,  and  butafmali 
portion  refervedfor  thecrown*  As  thofe  grants 
"which  were  made  for  two  lives  only,p)  revert- 
ed fucceJfively  to  the  fovereign ,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  either  to  difTufe  his  favours  by  grants  to 
new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own  revenue 
by  valuable  annexations-  q)  Ot  thefe,  theJatter 
has  been  frequently  chofen  ;  the  number  of  In- 
dians now  depending  immediately  on  the  crown, 
5s  much  greater  than  in  the  firft  age  after  the 
conqueft,  and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue 
continues  to  extend. 

The  benefit  arifing  from  the  fervices  of  the 
Indians  accrues  either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the 
holder  of  the  enccmienda,  according  to  the  fame 
rule  obferved  in  the  payment  of  tribute,  Thofe 
fervices  however,  which  can  now  be  legally 
^xafted  f  are  very  different  from  the  fervile 
tafks  originally  impofed  upon  the  Indians,  The 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  muft  perform  is 
defined  ,  and  an  equitable  recompence  is  granted 
for  their  labour.  The  ftated  fervices  demanded 
of  the  Indians,  may  be  divided  into  two  bran- 

p^  RecDpil,   Tib,  vi*  tit.  TJii ,  t.    4S1    SoLoiz,  de  lud.  jutCj  \ih* 
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ches.  They  are  either  employed  In  works  df 
primary  neceflity,  withoat  which  foclety  can-» 
not  fubfift  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  la- 
bour in  the  mines ,  from  which  the  Spanifh  co- 
lonies derive  their  chief  vJilue  and  importance. 
In  confeqnence  of  the  former,  they  are  obliged 
to  aflift  in  the  culture  of  maize ,  and  other  graid 
of  neceffary  coilfumption ;  in  tending  cattle;  in 
^refting  edifices  of  publick utility;  in  building^ 
bridges;  and  in  fdrming  high  roads;  r)  bat' 
they  cannot  be  conftrained  to  labour  in  raifing 
vines,  olives,  and  fogaf-canes,  orany  fpecietf 
of  cultivation ,  which  has  for  its  objefi:  the  gra-> 
tification  of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit,  s) 
In  confequence  of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are 
compelled  to  undertake  the  moreunpleafanttafk, 
bf  extrafting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  of  refining  it  by  fuccefilve  procefles »  no  lef* 
unwbolefome  than  operofe.  t) 

The  mode  of  exaftiog  chefe. 

The  mode  of  exafting  both  thefe  fervices 
IS  the  fame,  and  is  under  regulations  framed 
with  a  view  bf  rendering  it  as  little  oppreflive 
as  pofiible  to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out 
alternately  in  divifions,  termed  Mitas,  and  no 
perfon  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn. 

0  Pecop'T.  Itb.  vl*    tit.  xiH.  K    ip.     Solon,    de  Ind*  Jure ,  ft. 

ib.  i.  c.  6 ,  7«  9* 
s)  Ketopil.  lib.  v:.  tit*  xiii.  1,  $*  Solorx«lib,  i  c.  7.  No*  41,  &c. 
')  See  NOTfi  LIU. 
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In  Peru,  the  iiufnber called  outmuft  not  exceed 
the  feventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  diftrift.u) 
In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indian?  are  m6r» 
jiumerous ,  it  is  fixed  at  fouf  in  the  hundred,  y^r) 
During  what  time  the  labour  of  thofe  Indian^ 
who  are  employed  in  agriculture,  continues, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  x)  But  in  Peru, 
each  Mita,  or  divlfion,  deftlned  for  the  mintip 
remains  there  fix  months ;  and  while  engaged 
in  this  fervice  y  a  labourer  nevet,  receives  left 
than  twofbillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  mdr4» 
than  double  that  fum.  y)  No  Indian^  refiding 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  thirty  miles  from  d 
mine,  is  included  in  the  Mita,  or  divifion  em- 
ployed in  working  it;  z)  fior  arethe  inhabitants 
of  the  low  country  expofed  to  certain  deftruc^- 
tion ,  by  compfelling  them  to  remove  from  that 
warm  climate  ,  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where 
minerals  abound,  a) 

How  governed. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towiii^ 
are  entirely  fabjeft  to  th<^  Spanifh  Iftws  and 
magiftrates}  but  in  their  pwri  Vill^g«s,  they  are 
governed  by  Caziques,  fbtoe  of  whoin  are  the 
defcendants  of  th^ir  ancii&nt  loirds,    otheirs  are 

u)  PecopiU  lib*  vi.  tit.    xii.  I.  21. 

u)  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  I.  2Z» 

X)  See  NOTE  LIV. 

y)  Ulioa  Eiureten.  265,  266* 

z)  Recopil,  lib.  vi.   tit.  xh.  U  3. 

a)  Ibid.  U  29.  and  tit.  i.  1.  13.  See  NOTE  LV. 
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named  by  the  Spanifh  viceroys.  Thefe  regulate 
the  petty  affairs  of  the  people  under  them ,  ac- 
cof  ding  to  maxims  of  juftice ,  tranfmitted  to  them 
by  tradition  from  their  anceftors.  To  the  In- 
dians 9  this  jurifdidtion ,  lodged  in  fuch  friendly 
bands,  affords  fome  confolation ;  and  fo  little 
formidable  is  this  dignity  to  their  new  matters, 
that  they  often  allow  it  to  defcend  by  heredi- 
tary right,  b)  For  the  farther  relief  of  men  fo 
much  expofed  to  oppreffion ,  the  Spanifh  court 
has  appointed  an  officer  in  every  diftrift ,  with 
the  title  of  Proteftor  of  the  Indians.  It  is  his 
fun6i:ion ,  as  the  name  implies ,  to  affert  the 
rights  of  the  Indians;  to  appear  as  their  de- 
fender in  the  courts  of  juftice ;  and  ,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  his  authority,  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  and  exadions  of  his  country-r 
men.  c)  A  certain  portion  of  the  referved  founth  of 
the  annual  tribute,  is  deftined  for  the  falary  of 
the  caziques  and  proteftors ;  another  is  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  employed  in 
the  inftruftion  of  the  Indians,  d)  Another  part 
feems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  thtmfelves,  and  is  applied  for  the  payr 
ment  of  their  tribute  in  years  of  famine  or  when 
a  particular  diftrift  is  affefted  by  any  extraor- 
dinary calamity,  e)   Befides    this  ,  provifion  is 

b)  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind^  lib.  i.  c.26.  Recopil,  lib.  yi.  tit.  vii. 

c)  Solorz,  lib.  i.  c.  27  p.  501*  Rec9p«  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi. 

d)  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit,  v.  1. 30.  tiuxvi.U  ia-I5» 

e)  ibid.  lib. vi. tit.iv.l.  13. 
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fnade  by  various  Uws  9  that  hofpiuU  fhall  bf 
founded  in  evei:y  new  fettlemfjnt  forth^  recep- 
tion of  Indians*  f)  Such  hofpitals  have  accord- 
ingly been  er^fted^  both  for  the  indigent  an4 
in£t:m  ip  Lima,  in  Cuzco.andin  Mexico, i^t^ber^ 
the  Indians  are  treated  m^it^  tenflernef^  asd  hu- 
inanity.  g)  . 

Such  are  the  leading  principle9  ip.  tibeja<^ 
rifprudence  and  policy  by  which  the  Indians 
are  now  governed  in  the  provinces  belongijpg  tq 
Spain.  In  thofe  regulations  of  the  Spanifh^  moo- 
^rchs,  we  dif cover  no  traces,  of  that  pruelfyfi- 
tern  of  extermination »  which  they  have  been 
charged  with  adopting;  and  if  we  admit,  that 
the  neceflity  of  fiecuripg  ful)fiftence  for  their 
polonies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  work- 
ing the  minesy  give  them  a  right  tP  avafl^them* 
felves  of  the  labour  pf  the  Indians »  yfre  mQlfc 
allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  they  re- 
gulate and  recpmpenfe  that' labour,  is  provident 
and  fagacious.'  In  no  code  of  l^ws  is  greater 
folicitude  difplayed,  or  precautions  niultiplie4 
with  more  concern  for  the  prefervation,  the  fe- 
curity,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  fubjeft,  thaiji 
we  discover  in  the  collection  of  the  Spanifh 
laws  for  the  Indies.  But  thofe  later  regula- 
tions, like  the  more  early  edi6):s  which  hav«^ 
been  already  mentioned,  have  tP  often  proyej 

f)  Pecopi!.  lib.  i.  tit,  iv.  U  I,  ^C 

f)  Voy,  de  yiloa,  i.  439*  509*  C^orchil,  iy.  49)^ 
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ifieffefttial  remedtetf  againft  the  evils  which  they 
Mfrete  ifltended  to  prevent  In  every  age,  if 
the  fame  caufes  continue  to  Operate,  the  faintf 
efFefts  thaft  follow.  From  the  immenfe  dtftance 
between  the  poWer  entrafted  With  the  exe-» 
cation  of  lawd,  and  that  by  Whofe  authority 
they  are  enafted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  moft 
abi^olute  governmeht  muft  relax,  atid  the  dread 
of  a  fuperior,  too  remote  to  obferve  with  ac* 
curacy,  or  to  pUftifh  with  dif^ateh,  muftinfen- 
fibly  abate.  Notwlthftandiiig  the  numerous  in* 
junftions  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs,  the  Indiana 
ftill  fuffer,  on  many  occafions ,  both  from  thd 
avarice  of  Individuald^  and  from  the  exaftiona 
of  the  magiftrates,  who  ought  to  have  proteft- 
ed  them ;  unreafdnable  tafks  are  impofgd ;  thf 
term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged,  and  they 
groan  under  all  the  infults  and  wrongs  which 
are  the  lot  Of  a  dependent  people,  fa)  FrotA 
fome  information  on  which  I  can  depend ,  fuch 
oppreflfion  abounds  more  in  Peru  f  than  in  any 
other  colony.  But  it  id  not  general.  Accord-> 
ing  to  th^  accounts,  even  of  thofe  authors  who 
(are  moft  difpofed  to  exaggerate  the  fUfferingg 
t)f  the  Indians,  they,  in  feveral  provinces,  en- 
joy not  only  eafe,  but  affluence  ;  they  poiTefs 
large  farms;  they  afe  mailers  Of  numerous  herds 
and  flocks;  and,  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  acquired  of  European  arts  and  induftry^ 

b)  Sec  NOTE  LVI. 
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^re  fupplied  sot  only  with  the  aeoe&rles^  but 
with  maoy  luxuries  of  life,  i) 

After  explaining  the  form  of  ctv*  gorem^' 
ment*  in  the  Spanifh  colonies ,  and  the  ftate  of 
the  various  orders  of  perfons  fobjeft  to  it,  dhe 
peculiarities  in  their  ecclefiaftical  conftltutidfi? 
merit  confideration,  Notwithftanding  the  fti'*' 
perftitious  veneration  with  which  t!ie  Spaniard^ 
are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  th«  vigilant  and 
jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  hfani 
to  take  precadtions  againft  the  introdnfiioa  of 
the  papal  dominion  int6  America. 

With  this  view,  he  (blicfced  Alexander^' 
for  a  grant  of  the  ty thes  !n  all  the  i|ewly«9tf^ 
covered  coiintHcs,  k^  whl<^h  he  obtained  oiii 
condition  of  his  making  provifton  fbr  die  relt 
glous  initruflioi)  of  the  natives.  Soon  ^ifter^ 
Julius  II.  conferl^ed  on  him  the  right  of  patron- 
age ,  and  abfolute  difpofal  pf  tfH  ^e  ef»leilaftr« 
cal  benefices  there.  1)  l^otfa  thefe  pontiffs,  un- 
acquainted with  the  va)^e  of  wbat  h«  demand 
ed,  beftowed  thofe  dopations  with  an  fncoii- 
fiderate  liberality^    which  tibeir  Aicceilbrs  hav« 

i)  Gag«'t  SttFv«y,  p.  65*  OO*  Z^*  X<9>  ^«* 

K)  Bulla  Alex«  VI .  A*  D.  1501,  ap.  Solorz.  lie  Jorc  lad.  H.  p.  49g» 
])  6uiU  Julii  U.  I508>  «p»  Solorit  4e  Jon  ind.  iU  s^9* 
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/      often   hmentedy  and  wifbed  to  recaL     Ih'co|i« 
feqaence  of  thofe   grants,,  the  Spanifh  mon^rchs 
have  become,   in  eiFeft,  the  heads  of  the  Ame- 
rican church.       In  them  the  adminiliration    of 
its  revenues  is  invefied.      Their  nomination  of 
perfons  to  fupply  vacant  benefices  is  inftantly  con- 
firmed by  the  pope.     Thus,  in  all  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica,   authority  of  every  f|  ecies  centres  in  the 
crown.      There  no  colliiion  is   known  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurifdiftion.     The  king 
is  the  only  fuperior,  his  name  alone  is    heard, 
and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  has 
been   introduced.      Papal  bulls    cannot  be  .  ad- 
mitted into  America,  nor  are  they   of  any  force 
there,  until  they  have  been  previoufly  examin- 
ed, and  approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the 
Indies ;  m)  and   if  any  bull  fhould  be  furrepti- 
tioufly  introduced,  and  circulated   in    America 
without  obtaining  that  approbation,  ecclefiafticks 
are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it   from  taking 
effeft,  but  to  feize  all   the  copies  of  it ,     and 
tranfmit  them  to   the  council  of   the    Indies,  n} 
To  this  limitation     of    the    papal   jurifdiftion » 
equally  Angular ,  whether  we  confider  the  age 
and  nation  in  which  it  wasdevifed,  or  the  jea- 
lous attention  with   which  Ferdinand,  and  his 
fucceilbrs ,  have  iludied    to  maintain  it  in  full 


m)  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  1.  s.  and  Autai  del  Confejo   dc  las 

indias,   clxi. 

&)  Ibid.  lib.    i.  tit.  vii.  U  SS, 
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force,  ,0)  Spam  is  indebted,  in  a  great  meafure* 
for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which  has  reigned 
in  her  American  daminloos, 

Fcrm  «nd  «adawmeiiCf  of.  ibe  cburch  in  the  Spmiirh  cobnicd* 

The  hierarchy  is  eftabliffied  in  America  in 

the  fame  form  as  in  Spain,   with   itB  filll   train 
of  archbifhops,  bifhops,   deans,     and  other  di- 
gnitaries-     The  inferior  cJergy  are  divided  into 
three    cUfles,    under  the  denomination    of  Ca-» 
ras,   Doftrinerofi ,  ,and  MiHioneros,       The    flrft 
are  parifh-priefts  In  thofe  parts   of  the   country 
where  the  Spaniards  have  fettled-     Thefecond 
have  the  charge  of  fuch    diflrifts   as   are   inha- 
bited by  Indians  fubjefted   to    the    Spanifh    go- 
vernment,  and  living  under  its  protection.  The 
third  are  employed  in  converting  and  inftrufting 
thofe  fiercer  tribes,     which    difdain    fubmifliQii 
to  the  Spanifh  yoke >  and  live  in  remote  or  in- 
acceilible  regions,  to  which  the  Spanifh    arms 
have   not   penetrated.       So     nnmefous    are    th^ 
ecclefiafticks  of  ail  thofe  various  orders,  and  fuch- 
the  profufe  liberality  with  which  many  of  them 
are  endowed,   that  the  revenues  of  the  church 
in  America  are  iinmenfe.      The    fuperftition    of 
Rome  appears    with     its   utmoft    pomp   in  the 
New    World.       Churches    and  convents    there 
are  magnificent,    and   richly   adorned;    and  oa 
high  feftivals,    the  difplay  of  gold  and    ftlver, 

^)  Bewpt  lit*  h  titt  y\l  It  5£*  paiBm* 
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and  precious  ftones ,  Is  fuch  as  exceeds  the  con- 
ception of  an  European,  p)  "  An  ecclefiafticab 
eftablifhment  fo  fplendid  and  expenfive ,  is  un** 
favourable  9  as  has  been  formerly  ^obferved,  to 
the  progrefs  of  rifing  colonies ;  but  in  coun- 
tries where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are 
fo  delighted  with  parade,  that  religion  muit 
affume  it,  in  order  to  attraft  their  veneration, 
this  propenfity  to  oftentation  has  been  indulged, 
and  becomes  lefs  pernicious. 

Peroidovs  effects  of  monaftick  inftUutions. 

The  early  inftitution  of  monafteries  In  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  inconfiderate  zeal  in 
multiplying  them,  have  beerh  attended  wilh  con* 
fequences  more  fatal.  In  every  new  fettlement, 
the  iirft  obje6t  is  to  encourage  population,  and 
to   incite  every  citizen   to  contribute    towards 
augmenting    the    ftrength  and  number   of  the 
community.     During  the  youth  and   vigour  of 
fociety,  while  there  is   room  to  fpread,    and 
fufienance  is  procured  with  facility,    mankind 
fncreafe  with  amazing  rapidity.     But  the  Spa- 
niards had  hardly  taken  pofTeffion  of  America^ 
when,  with  a  moft  prepofterous   policy,    they 
began  tp  ereft  convents,  where  perfons  of  both 
fexes  were  fhut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the 
purpofe  of  nature,   and  to  counteraft  the  firft 

of 
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of  her  laws.  Influenced  by  a  mifguided  piety^ 
which  afcribes  traiifcendent  merit  to  a  ftate  of 
celibacy,  or  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  that 
liftlefs  eafe,  which,  in  foltry  climates,  is  deem- 
ed fupreme  felicityj  numbers  crowd  into  thofe 
manfions  of  floth  and  fuperftitton,  and  are  Joft 
to  fociety.  As  none  but  perfons  of  Spanifh: 
extraft  are  admitted  into  the  monafteries  of  the 
New  World,  the  evil  is  more  fenfibly  felt,  and 
every  monk  or  nun  may  be  confidered  as  an 
aftive  perfon  withdrawn  from  civil  life.  The 
impropriety  offuch  foundations  iu  ary  fituation 
where  the  extent  of  territory  requires  additional 
hands  to  improve  it,  is  fo  obvious,  that  fome 
catholick  ilates  have  exprefsly  prohibited  any 
perfon  in  their  colonies  from  taking  the  mo^ 
naftick  vows,  q)  Even  tlie  Spanifh  monarchs> 
on  fome  occafions  j  feem  to  have  been  alarmed 
with  the  fpreading  of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe  to  the 
increafe  and  profperity  of  their  colonies,  that 
they  have  endeavoured  to  check  it.  r)  But' 
the  Spaniards  in  America,  more  thoroughly  un- 
iler  the  influence  of  fuperftition  than  their 
countrymen  in  Europe ,  and  dlrefted  by  eccie- 
fiafticks  more  bigoted  and  illiterate,  have  con- 
ceived fuch  an  high  opinion  of  monaftick  fane- 
tity,  that  no  regulations  can  reftrain  their  zeal  >^ 

q)  Voy.  de  UUtiJi,  M.  J24* 

i)  Hitrera  ,  dec.  v.  hb^  ix*   c.   l,  2*  Aecip.   lib,  i,   tit*   Hi»    1. 
I>  2*  tit,  IV.  I.  2-  Solon.    Lib.  Jii.  Cr  22* 

Robertson    Vol*  III-     U 
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and,  by  the  excefs  of  their  ill  judged  boutity, 
reh'gious  houfes  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  ho 
lefs  amazing  than  pernicious  to  fociety.  s) 

Charader  of  ecdefiafticks  in   Spanifh  America  ^ 

In  viewing  the  ftate  of  colonies,  \vhere 
not  only  the  number  but  influence  of  ecclefiaf-i 
ticks  is  fo  great,  the  charafter  of  this  powerful 
body  is  an  objeft  that  merits  particular  atten- 
tion. A  confiderable  part  of  the  fecular  clergy 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As 
perfons  accuftomed,  by  their  education,  to  the 
retirement  and  indolenee  of  academick  life,  are 
more  incapable  of  aftive  enterprize,  and  lefs 
difpofed  to  ftrike  into  nexn^  paths,  than  any  or- 
der of  men,  the  ecclefiaftical  adventurers  by 
whom  the  American  church  is  recruited  ,  ate 
commonly  fuch  as ,  from  merit  or  rank  in  life, 
have  little  .profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  their  own 
country. 

of  the  fecalars ; 

Accordingly,  the  fecular  priefts  In  the 
New  World  are  ftill  lefs  diftinguifhed  than  their 
brethren  in  Spain,  for  literary  accomplifhment^ 
of  any  fpecies;  and  though,  by  the  ample  pro- 
vifion  which  has  been  made  for  the  American 
church,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  eafe 
and  independence  which  are  favourable  to  the 

8)  See  NOTE  |LVIK 
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cultivation  of  fcieiice,  the  body  of  fecular  cler- 
gy has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
produced  one  author  whofe  works  convey  fuch 
ufeful  information^  or  po/lefs  fuch  a  degree  of 
merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  whirh  at- 
traft    the.  attention    of    enlightened     nations, 

of  the  regulari. 

Butthegreateft  part  of  the  eccleliafticks  Jo  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  are  regulars.      On  the  dff- 
covery  of  Americaj  a  new  field  opened   to  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  monaflrick   orders*    and,   with 
a  becoming  alacritvj  they  immediately  fent  forth 
miflionaries  to  labour  in  it.     The  firft   attempt 
to  inftruft   and    convert    the    Americans,    was 
made  by  monks;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conqueit 
of  any   province  was    completed ,    and    its  cc* 
clefiaftical  eftablirhment  began    to  afTume  Tome 
form,  the   popes  permitted  the   milTionanes   of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,   as  a  reward  for  their 
fervices,  to  accept  of  parochial  charge*  in  Ame- 
rica,   to  perform   all   fpiritual  funtlions  ,    and 
to  receive  the  tythes,  and  other  emoluments  of 
the  benefice,  without  depending  on  the  jurif- 
diftion  ofthebifhop   of  the   diocefe,    or  being 
fubjeft  to  his  cenfures-      In  confeqaenceof  this, 
a  new  career  of  ufeful nefs ,     as  well  as  new 
objefts     of    ambition  ,      prefented     themfelves. 
Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a   frefb    fuppfy  of 
miiTionaries,  men  of  the  moft  ardent  and  alplr* 
U  a 
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ing  minds,  impatient  under  the  reftraint  ot 
,  a  cloifter,  weary  of  its  infipid  uniformity,  and 
fatigued  with  the  irkfome  repetition  of  its  fri- 
volous funftionS,  offer  their  f^rvice  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  queft  of 
liberty  and  diftinftion.  Nor  do  they  purfue 
diftinftion.  without  fuccefs.  The  higheft*  ec- 
,  clefiaftical  honours,  as  well  as  the  moft  lucra- 
tive preferments  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often 
in  the  hands  of  regulars;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  monaftick  orders  that  the  Americans  are 
indebted  for  any  portion  of  fcience  which  is 
cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almDft  the 
only  Spanifh  ecclefiafticks,  from  whom  we  have 
received  any  accounts,  either  of  the  civil  or 
natural  hiftoryof  the  various  provinces  in  Ame- 
rica. Some  of  them,  though  deeply  tinged 
with  the  indelible  fuperftitien  of  their  profeffion, 
have  publifhed  books  which  give  a  favourable 
idea  of  their  abilities.  The  natural  and  moral 
hiftory  of  the  New  World,  by  the  Jefuit  Acofta,. 
contains  more  accurate  obfervations,  perhaps, 
and  more  found  fcience,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  defcription  of  remote  countries  publifh- 
ed in  the  fixtcenth  century. 

DifToltite  manners  of  fome  of  them. 

But  the  fame  difguft  with  monaftick  life,  to 
which  America  is  indebted  for  fome  inftruftors 
of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of 
a  very  different  charafter.      The    giddy,    the 
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.proflig;ate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty 
and  rigid  difcipHne  of  a  convent  are  mtolerable^ 
confider  a  mlflTion  to  America  as  a  releafe  from 
mortification  and  bondage.  There  they  foon  ob- 
tain fome  parochial  charge,  and  far  removed, 
by  their  fituation  ,  from  the  infpeftion  of  their 
monaftick  fuperiors,.  and  exempt,  by  their  cha^ 
rafter,  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  their  diocefan,  u) 
they  are  hard!y  fubjeft  to  any  controuK 
According  to  tJhe  teftimony  of  themoft  zealous 
catholicka  ,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  m  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  are  ijot  only  deftitute  of  the 
virtues  becoming  their  profefiion  ,  but  regard- 
lefs  of  that  external  decorum  and  refpeft  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  which  prefervea  fcmblance 
of  worth  ,  where  the  reality  is  wanting. 
Secure  of  impunity,  fome  regulars,  m  con- 
tempt of  their  vow  of  poverty ,  engage  op&aly 
in  commerce;  and  are  fo  rapacioufly  eager  in 
amafling  wealth ,  that  they  become  the  raoft 
grievous  oppreffors  of  the  IndiaoSj  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  have  proteftedp  Others,  with  no 
lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their  vow  of  chaftity, 
indulge  with  little  difgulfe  in  the  moft  diiVolute 
licentioufnefs   x)- 

Various  fchemes  have  been  propofed  for  re- 
drefling  enormities  fo  manifeft  and  oflTenfive, 
Several  perfons,  no  lefs  eminent  for  piety  than 

u)  Avendmio  Ther  \adk,  ii.  353' 
X)  S«  NO  IE  LVllU 
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difcernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regularo, 
in  conformity  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  ought 
to  be  confined  within   the  walls  of   their  cloif. 
ters,    and  fhould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  en- 
croach on   the  funftions  of  the   fecular  clergy. 
Some  publick-fpirited  magiftrates  ,   from  convic- 
tion of  its  being  neceflary  to  depirive  the  regu- 
lars of  a  privilege ,  beftowed  at  firft  with  good 
intention ,    but   of  which   time  and  experience 
had  difcoyered  the  pernicious  efFefts  ,    openly 
countenanced  the  fecular  clergy   in  their    at- 
tempts to  affert  their  own  rights*      The  prince 
D'Efquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru  under  PhiHp.  Ilf. 
(1618.)   took  meafures  fo  decifive  and  effeftual 
for  circumfcribing  the  regulars  within  their  pro- 
per fphere,  as  ftruck  them  with  general  con, 
fternation.  y)     They  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual 
arts.     They  alarmed  the  fuperftitious,  by  re- 
prefenting  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  in- 
novations fatal  to  religion.     They  employed  all 
the  refinements  of  intrigue,    in  order,  to  gaiu 
perfobs  in  power;  and  feconded  by  thp  power- 
ful influence  of  the  Jefuits ,    who   claimed  2^nd 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the 
Mendicant  orders  in  America ,  they  made  a  deep 
impreffion  on  a  bigoted  prince ,  and  a  weakmi- 
niftry.      The    ancient   praftice  was  tolerated. 
The  abufes  which  it  occafioned  continued  to  in* 
creafe ,  and  the  corruption  of  monks ,  exempt 

1)  See  NOTE  LIX. 
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from  the  reftraints  of  difclpllne,  and  the  infpec- 
tion  of  any  faperior,  became  a  difgrace  to  re- 
'  ligion.  At  lall,  as  the  veneration  of  the  Spa- 
niards for  the  monaiUck  orders  began  to  abate, 
and  the  power  of  the  Jefuits  was  on  the  de- 
cline, Ferdinand  VL  ventured  to  apply  the 
only  effectual  remedy  by  iiTuing  an  edl€t , 
(June  23,  1757O  prohibiting  Regulars  of  every 
denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of  any  parifh 
with  the  cure  of  fouJs;  and  declaring,  that  on 
the  demif*  of  theprefent  incumbents,  none  but 
fecular  priefts  ,  fubjeft  to  thejudfdiftionof  their 
diocefans,  fhall  be  prefented  to  vacant  benefi- 
ces, z).  If  this  reguJation  is  carried  into  e^te- 
cutionwith  fteadtneis  in  any  degree  proportional 
to  the  wifdom  with  which  it  is  framed  ,  a  very 
confiderable  reformation  may  take  place  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  Hate  of  Spanlfh  America,  and  the 
fecular  clergy  may  gradually  become  a  refpeft- 
able  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many 
ecclefiafticks  J  even  at  prefent,  feems  to  be  de- 
cent and  exemplary,  otherwife  we  can  hardly 
f uppofe  that  they  would  be  held  in  fuch  high 
eftiraation,  andpoflefa  fuch  a  wonderful  afcen ri- 
ant over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  through- 
QUt  all    the    Spanifh  fettlements. 

Small  pro^refg  m  couvcrHng  Chs  ludinnf  to    Chr^fliin^ry. 

But  whatever  merit  the   Spanifh  ecclefiaf- 
ticks  in  America  may  poflefs,  the  fuccefs  of  their 

z)   Real  CediUa  MS,  p«ii«t  i««w 
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endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
true  religion  to  the  Indians ,  has  been  more  iro- 
perfeft  than  might  have  been  expefted,  -either 
from  the  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion 
which  they  had  acquired  over  that  people.  For 
this,  various  reafons  maybe  affigned.  Thefirft 
miffionaries  ,  in  their  ardonrto  make  profelyteSj^ 
admitted  the  people  of  America  into  thechriftian 
church,  without  previous  iirftruftion  in  thedoc» 
trines  of  religion  ,  and  even  before  they  them-» 
felves  had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
language,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the  natives 
myfteries  of  faith  ,  or  the  precepts  of  duty.  Reft- 
ixig  upon  a  fubtle  diftinftion  in  fcholaftick  theo- 
logy, between  that  degree  of  aflent  which  is 
founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  con- 
viftion  of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded 
when  both  thefe  are  imperfeft,  they  adopted 
this  ftrange  praftice,  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  religion  which  addreffes  itfelf  to 
the  underftanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to 
the  diftates  of  reafon.  As  foon  as  any  body 
of  people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanifh 
power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
chiefs  ,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere 
ignorance,  exprefled  the  ilighteft  defire  of  em- 
, bracing  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they 
were  inftantly  baptized.  While  this  rage  of 
converfion  continued,  afingle'clergyman  baptiz- 
ed in  one  day  above  five  thoiifand  Mexicans, 
mi  did  not  defift  until  he  was  exbaufted  by 
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fadgue,  that  he  was  iin;ib!eto  lift  his  hand,  a) 
In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  ,  after  the 
reduftion  of  th?  Mexican  empire,  the  ftcrament 
ofbapt'fm  was  admtniftered  ta  more  than  four  rail* 
!ions.  b)  Profelytes  adopted  with  Aich  inconfi- 
derate  hafte  j  and  who  were  neither  inflmfted 
in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  fup* 
pofed  they  had  given  affent ,  nor  taught  the  ab- 
furdity  of  thofe  which  they  were  required  to 
relinqiiifh  ,  retained  their  veneration  for  their 
ancient  fuperftitions  in  full  force,  or  mingted 
an  attachment  to  its  dodrines  and  rites  with 
that  flender  knowled'^e  of  Chriftianlty  which 
they  acquired.  Thefe  fentiments  the  new  con- 
verts tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity,  into  whofe 
minds  they  have  funk  fo  3eep,  that  the  Spanifh 
eccleliafticks,  with  all  their  induftry,  have  not 
been  able  to  eradicate  them-  The  religious  in- 
ftitutiorisof  their  anceftors  are  itill  remembered, 
and  held  In  honour  by  the  Indians,  both  ia 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  whenever  they  think 
themfelves  out  of  reach  of  iufpeftion  by  the 
Spaniards ,  they  affemble  an(f  celebrate  their  ido- 
latrous rites,   c) 

But  this  is  not  the  mofVunfurmountable  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianlty  among  the 
Indians.     The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  ua- 


1 


•)  p.  Tnirihio,  MS.   ToTquem.  MoutJ,  In^,  lib,  xvU  c»  0* 

b)  P.  TrirfHiin,  MS,  Tor^ueni*  lib*  xvi»  c.  8* 

c)  Vtiy.  <1e  tlJIofi,  ],  34 1.     Tarqufim,   lib.  x^,  c*  33-  Ub*  xtL 
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derftandlngs  are  fo  limited,  their  obfervatioM 
and  refleftions  reach  fo  little  beyond  the  mere 
objefts  of  fenfe ,  that  they  fee»  hardly  to  have 
the  capacity  of  forming  abftraft  ideas ,  andpof- 
fefs  not  language  to  exprefs  them.      To   fuch 
men ,  the  fublime  and  fpiritual  doftrines  of  Cbrif. 
tianity  muft  be    incomprebeiifible.      The    nu- 
ineroiis  and   fplendid  ceremonies  of  the    popifh 
"Worfhip  catch  the  eye ,  pleafe  and  intereft  them; 
|)ut  when  their  inftruflors  attempt  to  explain 
the  article?  of  faith ,  with  which  thqfe  external 
obfervances  are  connefted,   though  the  Indians? 
inay  liften  with  patience ,    they  fo   little  con- 
ceive the  meaning  of  what   they  hear,    that 
their  acquiefcence  does  not  merit  the  name  of 
belief.      Their  indifference  is  ftill  greater  than 
their  incapacity.     Attentive'  only  to  the  prefent 
inoment,    and  ingrofled  by  the  objefts   before 
them,    the  Indians  feldom  refleft  upon  what  is 
paft,    or  take   thought   for  wh^  is   to  come, 
that  neither  the  promifes ,  nor  tnreats  of  relir 
gion ,    make  much  imprelEon  upon  them  ^    and 
•while  their  foreiight  rarely  extends  fo  far  as  the 
next  day,    it    is  almoft   impoffible  to   Jnfpire 
them  with  folicitude  about  the  concents  of  a  fu- 
ture world.      Aftonifned  equally  at  their  flow,, 
nefs  of  comprehenfion ,  and  at  their  infenfibili- 
ty,  fomeof  the  early  miflionarles  pronounced 
them  a  race  of  men  fo  brutifh  ,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  underftanding  the  firft   principles  of  re- 
ligion.     A  council  held  at  Lima  decreed ^  that^ 
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on     accoiint  of  this  incapacity,  they   ought  tq 
be    excluded  from  the  facrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rift,  d)     Ai\d  though  Paul  III,  by  his  famous 
bull,  iffued  in  the  year  1 537,    declared   them 
to  be  rational  creatures,  entitled  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  Chriilians;  e)     yet,  after  the  lapfe 
of  two  centuries,   during  which  they  have  been 
members  of  the  church,  fo  imperfeft  *re  th^ir 
attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few  pof^ 
fcfs  fijph.  a  portion  .of     fpiritual   ^ifcernment, 
as  to  be    deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
the  holy  communion,  f)  From  this  idea  of  their 
incapacity  and  imperfeft  knowledge  of  religion, 
when  the  zeal  of  Philip  IL  eftablifhed  the  in- 
quifition  in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  In- 
dians were  e^xempted   from   the  jurifdiftion  of 
that  fevere  tribunal,  g)     and  ftill  continue  unr 
der  the  infpeftion  of  their   diocefans.      Evea 
after  the  moft  perfeft  inftruftion,  their  faith  Is 
held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious,   and  though  fome 
of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned  languages, 
and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe   of 
academick  education  withapplaafe*  theirfrailty 
is  ilill  fo  much     fufpe^ed,    that    ro  Indian   is 
cither  ordained  a  prieft^    or  received  into  any 
i*eIigious  order,  h} 

d)  Torquepi.  IJb^  xv],  c*  ao, 

e)  Torquem,  lib,  xvi*  t*  25 ■   GaiCiA  oiigiu 

f)  Voy.  de  UHon,    U   343. 

g)  RecopiU  lib,  tu  tit*  u  L  35, 
h)  TQr^iuefli,  %  x\ij,  t.  ^3,  See  po^E  LX, 
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Produftions  of  the  Spanifh  coIoAies. 

From  this  brief  furvey,  fome  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  co*^  , 
lonies.  The  various  produftions  with  which 
they  fupply  and  enrich  the  mother-country^ 
and  the  fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  be- 
tween them,  come  next  in  order  to  be  ex*  * 
|)lained.  If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World  had  been  of  fuch  moderate  extent,  as 
fcore  a  due  proportion  to  the  parent  ftate,  the 
progrefs  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  fame  benefit  as  that  of  other 
nations.  But  when ,  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ,  her  inconfiderate  rapacity  had  feized  on 
countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability 
-to  fill  fuch  vaft  regions  with  a  number  of  inha- 
bitants fufFicient  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
•was  fo  obvious,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direftion 
to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonifts.  They  did 
not  form  compaft  fettlements ,  where  induftry  , 
circumfcribed  within  proper  limits ,  both  in  it* 
\iew8  and  operations,  is  condufted  with  that 
fober  perfevering  fpirit,  which  gradually  con- 
Verts  whatever  is  in  its  pofTeffion  to  a  proper 
life  ,  and  derives  thence  the  greateft  advantage. 
Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced  bjt 
the  boundlefs  profpeft  which  opened  to  them> 
divided  their  pofTeffions  in  America  into  govern-  * 
ments  of  vafl  extent.  As  their  number  was 
too  fmall   to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the 
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immenfe  provinces,  wliich  they  occupied  ra-i 
ther  than  peopled  ,  they  bent  their  attentidti 
to  a  few  objefls,  that  allured  them  with  hopes 
of  fudden  and  exorbitant  gaiu  ,  and  turned  away 
with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  indus- 
try, which  lead  more  flowiy,  but  with  gre  t?t 
certainty,  to  wealth  and  increafe  of  aatio-* 
nal  ftren^th. 

From  their  mine^. 

Of  all  tJie  methods  by  which  riches  mayi 
be  acquired,  that  of  fcarching  for  the  precioi^s 
metals  is  one  of  the  moft  inviting  to  men, 
■who  are  either  unaccuftomed  to  tiie  regiilac 
affiduity  with  which  the  culture  of  the  earth 
and  the  operations  of  commerce  muft  be  car* 
fied  on,  or  fo  enterpriOng  and  rapacious  as 
not  to  be  faHsfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of 
profit  which  they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  foon 
as  the  feveral  countries  in  America  were  fuh- 
jefted  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  ,  this  was  al- 
mod  the  only  method  of  acquiring  wealth  whicb 
occurred  to  the  adventurers ,  by  whom  they 
were  conquered-  Such  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinent as  did  not  allure  them  to  fettle,  by 
the  profpeft  to  their  affording  gold  and  filver^ 
were  totally  negfefted.  Thofe  in  which  they 
inet  with  a  difappointment  of  the  farguioe  ex- 
peftations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned, 
Even  the  value  of  the  iilands,  the  firft  fruits 
of    their    difcoveries/    and    the   firft  object  of 
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their  attention  -,  funk  fo  much  in  their  eftimation ', 
vhen  the  mines  which  had  been  opened 
in  them  were  exhaufted,  that  they  were  defert* 
ed  by  many  of  the  planters ,  and  left  to  be 
occupied  by  more  induftrious  poffeffors.  All 
crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru  ,  where  the  vafl: 
quantities  of  gold  and  filver  found  among  the 
natives,  who  fearched  for  them  with  little  in- 
du^ry  and  lefs  fkill,  promifed  an  unexhaufled 
ilore ,  as  the  recompence  of  more  intelligent 
and  perfevering  efforts. 

Dlfcovery  of  thofe  of  Pototi  add  ^acdtetlitf. 

t)uring  feveral  years,  the  ardour  of  their 
lefearches  was  kept  up  by   hope  ^    rather  than 
fuccefs.     At  length,  the  rich   filver   mines  of 
Potofi ,  in  Peru,  were   accidentally   difcovered 
in  the  year  1545,  i)  by  an  Indian,  as  he  was 
clambering  up  the    mountain,    in  purfuit,    of 
a  Llama    which   had    ftrayed    from    his  flock. 
Soon   after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas  ,    in    New- 
Spain,    little    inferior   to   the  other  in    value, 
were  opened.     From  that  time ,  fucceffive  dif- 
coveries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies ,   and 
filver   mines  are  now  fo  numerous  ,   that   the 
working  of  them ,    and  of  fome  few  mines  of 
gold  in  the  provinces  of  Tieura  Firme  and  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,    has  become  the  ca« 
pital occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  reduc* 

^   !)  Femande2»  p.  i.  lib»  xu  c.  lu 
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ed  into  a  fyftem  no  lefs  complicated  than 
intefefting.  To  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  vsin- 
ons  ores,  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from 
the  bowela  of  the  earth,  and  to  explain  the 
feveral  proceflVs  by  which  the  metals  are  le pa- 
rated  from  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are 
mingled  ,  either  by  the  adion  of  fire,  or  the 
attraftive  powers  of  mercury  ,  is  the  province 
of  the  natural  philofopher  or  cbymift ,  ratheif 
than  of  the  biftorian* 

Rkhet    which  they  yield* 

The  exuberant  profuJion  with  which  tlie 
ibountains  of  the  New  World  poured  forth 
their  treafures  ^  aftoniihed  mankind  ^  accuftora- 
ed  hitherto  to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of 
the  precious  metds,  from  the  more  fcanty  fto- 
res  contained  in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemi^ 
fphere.  According  to  principles  of  computation^ 
\^hich  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate  ,  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  fi!ver  that  has  been  regu- 
larly entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  eqiiai 
in  value  to  four  mitliona  fterling  annually,  rjl 
honing  from  the  year  149:2,  in  which  Ameri- 
ca was  difcovered,  ta  the  prefent  time.  This, 
in  two  hundred  and  eighty -three  years  amounrg 
to  eleven  hundred  nd  thirty -two  millions* 
Immenfe  as  this  fum  is,  the  Spanifh  writers 
contend,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added 
to  it,  in  confideration  of  the  treafure  which 
has    been  extrafted   from  the   nunes^    without 
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paying  duty  to  the  kiag*  By  this  account, 
Spain  has  drawn  from  the  New  World  a  fupply 
of  wealth,  amounting  at  leaft  to  two  thoufanA 
smllions  of  pounds  fterling.  k) 

spirit  to  which  this  gives  rife. 

The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amaz- 
ing quantity  of  treafure,  are  not  worked  at 
the  expence  of  the  crown ,  or  of  the  publick.. 
In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers ,  the 
,  perfon  who  difcovers  a  new  vein ,  is  entitled 
to  the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim 
before  the  governor  of  the  province,  a  certain 
extent  of  land  is  meafured  off,  and  a  certain 
Xiumberoflndians  allotted  him  y  under  the  obli- 
gation of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a  limited 
time,  and  of  his  paying  the  euftomary  duty  to 
the  king,  for .  what  it  fhall  produce.  Invited 
by  the  facility*  with  which  fuch  grants  are 
obtained,,  and  encouraged  by  fome  ftrikingt 
examples  of  fuccefs  in  this  line  of  adventure; 
ngt^  only  the  fanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the 
^id  and  diffident  enter  upon  it  with  aftonifh-* 
ing  ardour.  With  vaft  objefts  always  in  view,: 
fed  continually  with  hope,,  and  expefting  every 
moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  fecret 
ftores,  and  give  them  up  to  their  wifhes,  they, 
deem  every  other  occupation  infipid  and  unin- 
terelting.      The  charms   of  this  purfuit ,   like 

tko 

k)   Uztariz    Theor*  y   Praft*  de  Commercia,    c,    3*   Herrera,, 
dec.  S.  ]ib,  xi.  c,  X5»     See  NOTii-LXI. 
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the  ra^e  for  deep  play  ,  are  fo  bewitching , 
and  take  fuch  full  polVefiion  of  themiod,  as 
even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  teraper* 
Under  its  influence,  the  cautious  become  en- 
teirprizttig,  and  the  covetous  profufc.  Power* 
ful  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  aug- 
Inented  by  the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known 
in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of  fearchers.  Thefe 
are  commonly  perfons  of  defperate  fortunes  , 
who,  availing  tbemfelves  of  fome  fkill  in  mi- 
jieraJogy,  accompanied  with  the  infinuating 
prianner*  and  confident  pretvnfions  peculiar  to 
projeftors,  addrefs  the  wealthy  and  the  crtdu- 
Ipus,  By  plaulible  defcriptions  of  rich  veins 
hitherto  unexplored;  by  producing  when  requi- 
fite,  fpeclmens  of  promifing  ore;  by  affirming, 
with  an  impofing  afiurance,  that  fuccefa  is  cer- 
tain J  and  that  the  expence  muft  be  trifling  , 
they  feldom  fail  to  perfuade.  An  allbciation  is 
formed ;  a  fmall  fum  is  advanced  by  each  co- 
partner; the  mine  is  opened;  the  fearcher  is 
entrufted  with  the  fole  direftion  of  every  ope- 
ration;  unforefeen  difficulties  occur;  new  de- 
mands of  money  are  made;  but,  amidli  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  difappointments  and  delays,  hope  is 
never  excinguiflicd,  and  the  ardour  of  expefta- 
tion  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  obferved,  that  if 
^ny  perfon  once  enter  this  feducing  path,  It  is 
alnxofl  impoflEible  to  return;  his  ideas  alter, 
h^  feeras  to  be  poiTefled  with  another  fpiric, 
vifions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  be* 
Robertson  Vol,    III,     X 
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fore  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks^  and  fpeaks,  aiiA 
dreams  of  nothing  elfe,  1} 

Fatal  effeas  of  iu 

Such  is  the  fpirit  that  mtift  be.  f(&rmed, 
•wherever  the  aftive  exertions  of  any  fociety 
are  chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold 
and  filver.  No  fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  fach 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  commerce »  as. 
render  a  nation  really  opulent  If  the  fyftem 
of  adminiftration  in  the  Spanifli  colonies  ha<t 
been  founded  upon  principles  of  found  policy, 
the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the  legiflature 
would  have  been  exerted  with  as  miich  ardour, 
in  reftraining  its  fubjefts  from  fuch  pernicious, 
indofiry ,  as  is  now  employed  In  alluring 
them  towards  it.  .^^ojefts  of  mining  ''(fayai^ 
good  judge  of  the  political  conduft  of  nations)^ 
^,  inflead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  m 
„  them ,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of 
„  fiocks,  commonly  abforb  both  capital  and 
„  profit*  They  are  the  projefts,  therefore ,  to 
„  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver ^ 
^,  who  defired  to  increafe  the  capital  of  bis 
„  nation,  would  leaft  chufe  to  give  any  ex« 
„  traordinary  encouragement,  or  to  tora  to- 
„^  wards  them  a  greater  fhare  of  that  capital 
,,  than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord* 
„  Such,  in  reality,  is  the  abfurd  confidence" 
f,  which  all   men-  have  in  their  owxt  good  for- 

1)  Ulloa  Encreteu.  p.  s^:iif^      . 
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„  tune,  that  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  pro^ 
„  bability  of  fuccefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of  it 
,'^  i$  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord,  *'ni) 
But  in  the  Spatiifh  colonics,  government  i« 
fiudiaus  to  cherifh  a  fpirtt  which  it  fhouldhave 
laboured  to  deprefs,  and^  by  the  fan^ioR 
of  its  approbation,  augments  that  iuconCderate 
credulity,  which  has  turned  the  aftive  in- 
duftry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  fuch  an  impro* 
per  channel.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the 
flei^der  pr^gref?  which  Spanifh  America  has 
made  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  either 
in  ttfeful  manufa^urest  or  in  thofe  locrative 
branches  of  cultivation,  which  furnifh  tho 
colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  ilapid 
commodittes,  Jn  comparifon  with  the  precious 
tnetals  ,  every  bounty  of  nature  is  fa  much 
defpifed^  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their 
ralue  has  mingled  with  the  idicm  of  language 
in  America,  and  the  Spaniards  fettled  there 
denominate  a  country,  rich,  not  from  the  ferti- 
lity  of  its  foil,  the  abundance  of  its-  crops ^ 
or  the  exuberance  of  its  paf^ures,  but  tyti  ac*- 
count  o£  the  minerals  which  its  mountains 
contain.  In  queft  ofthefe,  they  abandon  the 
4iUghtfLLl  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  re^ 
(oft  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions « 
where  they  have  built  fome  of  the  Jargeft  toy/tm 
which  they  poflefs  in  the  New  World*  As 
the  aftivity  ind  enterprife  of  the  Spajkiards  ori- 

m)  Dr.    SmlOi't  LnqcUrr ,  &t,  \L  155* 
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ginally  took  this  dire&ion*  it  is  now  fo  dif- 
ficult to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  aU 
though^  from  various  caufes,  the  gain,  o^ 
working  mines  is  much  decreafed ;  the  fafcina- 
tion  continues.,  and  almoft  every  perfon  , .  who 
takes  any  aftive  part,  in  the  commerce  of  new 
Spain  or  Peru,  is  ftiil engaged  infome  adyen-^ 
ture  of  this  kind^  n) 

Other  commodities  of  the  ^paoifh  coion\ei» 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  objeft  df 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  precious  metals  which 
thefe  yield,  form  the. principal  article  in  their 
commerce  with  America ;  the  fertile  countries 
which  they  poiTefs  there,  abound  with  other 
commodities  of  fuch  value  or  fcarcity,  as  to 
attraft  a  eonftderable  degree  of  attention.  Co<^ 
cbineal  is  a  produftion  almoft  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  of  fuch  demand  in  commerce ,  that  the 
fale  is  always  certain,  and  it  yields  fuch  profit, 
^9  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employ- 
ed  in  rearing  the  curious  infe&s  of  whieh  this 
valuable  drug  is  compofed,  and  preparing  it 
for  the  market.  Quinquina,  or  Jefoits  Bark;, 
the  moft  falutary  fimple,  perhaps,  and  of  moll 
reftorative  virtue,  that  Providence,  in  com*- 
paflion  for  human  infirmity,  has  made  known 
unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it 
affords  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The 
indigo  of  Guatimala  is  faperior  in  quality  td 

n)  Sf e^NOTE  LXII. . 
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that  of  any  province  in  America,  and  calti^ 
vated  to  a  confidecable  extent.  Cacao  ^  though 
not  peculiar  to  tiie  Spanifh  colonics,  attains 
to  its  hjgheft  ftate  of  perfeftion  there,  and 
from  the  great  confumption  of  chocolate  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  America »  is  a  valuable 
commodity-  The  Tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more 
exquiCte  flavour  than  any  brought  from  the 
New  World;  the  fugax  raifed  in  that  ifland,  ia 
Hifpaniola  ,  and  in  New  Spain ,  together  wi^h 
drugs  of  various  kinds,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  natund  produftions  <f  America,  M'hich  enrich 
the  Spanini  commerce.  To  thefe  muft  be 
added,  an  article  of  no^inconfiderable  account, 
the  exportation  of  hides;  for  which,  as  ^v ell 
as  for  many  of  tbofe  which  I  have  enumerated, 
the  Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to  the  won- 
derful fertility  of  the  country  than  to  their 
own  forefight  and  induftry.  The  domeftick  ani- 
mals of  Europe,  particularly  horned  catHe, 
have  multiplied  in  the  New  AVorJd  with  a 
rapidity  which  almoft  exceeds  belief,  A  few 
years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there,  the 
herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous ,  that 
their  proprietors  reckoned  themby  thoafands.  o) 
Lefs  attention  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  increafe,  they  were  fuffered  to  ruti 
wild,  and  fpreading  over  a  country  of  bound- 
lefs  extent;  under  a  mild  climate,  and  covered 
with   rich   pafture,    their  number  became  im- 
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snenfe.  They  range  over  the  vaft  plains  wWA 
extend  from  Buenos  -  Ayres ,  towards  the  An- 
des,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand;  and 
the  unlucky  traveller  who  once  falls  in  among^ 
them,  may  proceed  feveral  days  before  he  can 
difentangle  himfelf  from  among  the  crowd  that 
covers  the  face  of  the  earth ,  and  feems  to  have 
fio  end.  They  are  hardly  lafs  numerous  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  feveral  other  provinces: 
thefe  are  killed  merely  for  the  fake  of  their 
hides ;  and  the  Aaughter  at  certain  feafons  if 
fo  great,  that  theftench  of  the  carei^fes,  which 
are  left  in  the  field,  would  infeft  the  air,  if 
large  packs  of  wild  dfgs,  and  vaft  flocks  of 
gallinazos,  or  American  vultures,  the  moft 
voracious  of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not 
inftantly  devour  them.  The  number  of  thofe 
hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to  Europe  is  pro- 
digious, and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  p^ 
Almoft  all  thefe  may  be  eoniidered  as 
ftaple  commodities  peculiar  to  America  ,  and 
different ,  if  we  except  that  laft  mentioned  , 
from  the  produftions  of  the  mother-country. 

AdvftDtages  which  Spain  derives  from  htr  colonies* 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe 
various  articles  from  her  colonies,  iirft  became 
tftive  and  coniiderable ,  her  interior  induftry  and 

I>)  'Acoftii ,  lib.  iPi.  c«  33.  Ovaflo  Hi*,  of  Chili.  Church.  Colip 
left.  iii.  47.  feq.  Ibid.  t.  p»  6S0«  692.  Lfttres  Edif. 
xUi.  335^  Feuilltf,  i.  949. 
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matiufa^hires  were  in  a  ftate  fo  (irofperons ,  that 
Avith  the  prodnft  of  thefe  fhe  waa  able  both  to 
purchafe  the  commodities  of  the  New  World  ^ 
and  to  anfwer  itii  growing  demands.  ^  Under  th^ 
xeigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  and  Charles  V« 
Spain  was  one  of  the  moft  indaftrious  conntries 
in  Europe.  Her  ihatiuiraftares  in  Wool,  ||id 
fiax  9  and  filk ,  were  fo  extenfive ,  as  not  only 
to  furnifli  what  was  fafficient  for  her  pwn  con* 
fumption ,  bat  to  aSbrd  a  farplus  for  ex,portatio«. 
When  a  market  for  them ,  formerly  unknown  1^ 
and  to  which  fhe  alone  had  accefs,  opened  in 
America^fhe  had  recourfe  toherdomeftickftore^ 
and  foiind  there  an  abundant  fupply.  q)  Tbia 
new  employment  nanft  naturally  .  have  added 
vivacity  to  the  fpirlt  of  induftry.  Nourifhed 
and  invigorated  by  it,  the  manufaftarest 
the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain  migiit 
have  gone  on  increafing  in  the  fame.propor* 
tion  with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor 
was  the  ftate  of  the  Spanifb  marine  at  this  pe* 
riod  lefs  flourifhing  than  that  of  its  manufac* 
tures.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen* 
tury,  Spain  is  faid  to  have  poffefled  abpv^a 
thoufand  merchant  fhips^  r)  a  number  probably 
far  fuperiorto  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe;  By 
the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domeftick induftry 
give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progrefs^ 

q^  See  NOTE  LXIII. 
r>  Campomtnes ,  ii«  X4o« 
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the  augmentation  of  both  muft  have  been  rsrpid 
and  extenfive,  and  Spain  might  have  received 
the  fapie  acceffion  of  opulence  and  vigour  from 
her  acquifitions  in  the  New  World,  that  other 
powers  have  derived  from  their  colonies  there. 

Why  fhe  does  not  now  derive  the  fame. 

But  various  caufes  prevented  this.  The 
fame  thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
Wealth,  which  flows  in  gradually,  and  with 
moderate  increafe,  feeds  and  nourifhes  that  ao- 
tivity  which  is  friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls 
it  forth  into  vigorous  and  welUcondufted  exer- 
tions ;  but  when  opulence  pours  in  fuddenly , 
and  with  top  full  a  ftrekm,  it  overturns  all  fo- 
ber  plans  of  induftry  and  brings  along  with  it  a 
tafte  for  whatis  wild  and  extravagant,  and  dar- 
ing in  bufinefs  or  in  a6i:ion.  Such  was  the 
great  and  fudden  augmentation  of  power  and 
revenue,  that  the  poffeffion  of  America  brought 
into  Spain,  and  fome  fymptoms  of  its  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  political  operations  of  that 
monarchy  foon  began  to  appear.  For  a  confi* 
derable  time,  however,  the  fupply  of  treafure 
from  the  New  World  was  fcanty  and  precarious, 
and  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  conduced  publick 
meafures  with  fuch  prudence,  that  the  effefts 
of  this  influence  were  little  perceived.  But 
when  Philip  II.  afcended  the  Spanifh  throne, 
with  talents  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  father, 
and  remittances  from  the  celpnies  became  a  re* 
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gfniar  and  vafl  branch  of  revenue ,  the  fatal  ope* 
ration  of  this  rapid  change  in  the  f^ate  of  the 
kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and  his  people, 
V/Z6  at  once  confpicuous.  Philip,  poiieiling  that 
fpirit  of  unceafing  affiduity,  which  often  cha- 
rafterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate  ta- 
lents, entertained  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  his 
OAvn  refourcesj  that  he  thought  nothing  too  ar- 
duous for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himfelf 
in  -the  folitude  of  the  Efcurial ,  he  troubled  and 
annoyed  all  the  nations  around  him.  He  waged 
©pen  war  with  the  Dutch  and  Englifn;  he  en- 
couraged and  aided  a  rebellious  faftion  in  Trance; 
he  conquered  Portugal,  ^^^  maintained  armies 
and  gnrrifons  in  Italyj  Africa,  and  both  the  In- 
dies. By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and  com- 
plicated operations,  purfued  with  ardour  during 
the  courfe  of  a  iong  reign,  Spain  was  drained 
both  of  men  and  money.  Under  the  weak  ad* 
miniftration  of  his  fuccefibr,  Philip  IIL  the  vi-p 
gour  of  the  nanon  continued  to  decreafe,  and 
funk  into  the  loweft  decline,  when  the  incon^ 
fiderate  bigotry  of  that  monfirch  expelled  at  once 
near  a  million  of  his  moft  induftrious  iubjefts* 
(A.  D.  i6xi,)atthe  very  time  when  theexhauft- 
ed  ftate  of  the  kingdom  required  feme  extra-r 
ordinary  exertion  of  political  wifdopi  to  augment 
its  numbers  and  to  revive  its  ftrengtb.  Early 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  fuch  a 
diminxuion  in  the  number  of  her  peoiJie,  that 
from  inabiJity   to  recruit  her  artni^s,    fhe  was 
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obliged  to  contraft  her  operations.  Her  flourifb* 
ing  manafaftures  were  fallen  into  decay.  Her 
AeetM,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe, 
vrere  ruitied.  Her  extenfive  foreign  commerce 
was  loft.  The  trade  between  different  parts  of 
her  own  dominions  was  interrupted  ,  and  the 
fhips  which  attempted  to  carry  it!on»  werett- 
ken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  fhe  once 
defpifed.  £yen  agriculture ,  the  primary  objeft 
of  induftry  in  every  profperous  ftate,  was  ne* 
glefted^and  one  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  iii 
Europe  hardly  raifed  what  was  fufficient  for 
the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

Rapid   decline  of  its  trade* 

In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manu« 
faftures  of  the  parent  ftate  declined ,  the  de« 
tnands  of  her  colonies  continued  to  increafe.  The 
Spaniards  ,  like  their  monarchs ,  intoxicated  with 
the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon  them, 
deferCed  the  paths  of  induftry,  to  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed  ,  and  repaired  with  eager-» 
nefs  to  thofe  regions  from  which  this  opulence 
ifftied.  By  this  rage  of  emigration,  another 
drain  was  opened »  and  the  ftrength  of  the  co-^ 
lonies  augmented  by  exhaufting  that  of  the  mo« 
ther-country.  All  thofe  emigrants,  as  well  as 
the  advetiturers  who  had  ad  firft  fettled  in  Ame« 
rica,  depended  abfolutely  upon  Spain  foralmoft 
every  article  of  neceiTary  confumption.  Engaged 
in  more  alluring  and  lucrative  purfuits »  or  pre- 
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Tented  by  reftraints.]  whicb  goT^rnmcnt  Impof. 
«d  9  they  coold  not  tarn  their  own  attention 
towards  eftallifhing  the  aaumfiiftnres  reqnifite 
for  comfortable  fabfiftence.  Tbey  received  (at 
I  have  obferved  in  another  place)  their  clothing, 
their  furniture ,  whatever  miniften  to  die  eal# 
or  laxory  of  life ,  and  even  their  inftnunents 
of  laboar,  from  Europe.  Spain,  thinned  ef 
people,  and  void  of  induft^yf  vas  onable  ts 
fupply  their  increafing  demanda.  She  had  fe» 
courfe  to  her  neighbonrs.  The  mannfaftnret 
of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  ofFranee^ 
and  of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called  intp  eaiflw 
«nce ,  or  animated  widi  new  vivacity ,  fiimifli* 
ed  in  abundance  whatever  fhe  required.  .In 
vain  did  the  fundamental  law ,  concerning  the 
exclufion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  Americat 
oppofethis  innovation,  Neceffity,  more  power* 
ful  than  any  ftatote,  defeated  its  operations » 
and  conflrained  the  Spaniards  tjiemfelves  to  coo* 
cur  in  eluding  it.  The  Englifli ,  the  French'^ 
and  Dutch ,  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honoiir 
of  Spanifb  merchants,  who  lend  their  namaa 
to  cover  the  deceit ,  fend  out  their  pnanofadnu 
res  to  America,  and  receive  tiie  exorbitant  prio# 
for  which  they  are  fold  there,  either  in  i^cie^ 
or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  the  Hew  Worlds 
Neither  the  dread  of  danger ,  not  the  rilora^ 
ment  of  profit ,  ever  induced  a  Spanifh  faftorto 
betray  or  defraud  the  pirfftfli  Wto* confided  in 
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him;  s)  and  that  probity ,  which  is  the  pride 
and  dlftin6tion  of  the  nation ,  contributes  to  its 
ruin.  In  a  fhort  time,  not  above  a  twentietli 
part>of  the  commodities  exported  to  America 
was  of  Spanifh  growth  or  fabrick.  t)  All  the  reft 
was  the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though 
entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The  treafure 
of  the  New  World  may  be  faid  henceforward 
not  to  have  belonged  to  Spilin,  Before  it;  reachr 
ed  Europe ,  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price 
of  goods  purchafed  frqm  foreigners.  That  wealth 
which ,  by  an  internal  circulation ,  would  have 
fpread  through  each  vein  of  indnftry,  and  have 
conveyed  life  and  aftivity  to  every  branch  of 
manufacture,  flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with, 
fuch  a  rapid  cburfe ,  as  neither  enriched  nor 
animated  it.  On  the  other  hand  ,  the  artizans 
of  rival  nations,  encouraged  by  this  quick  fale 
of  their  commodities,  improved  fo  much  infkiil 
and  it)duftry,  as  to  be  able  to  aSbrd  them  at 
a  rate  fo  low ,  that  the  manufadlqres  of  Spain, 
which  could  not  vie  with  theirs,  either  inquar 
lity  or  cheapnefs  of  work ,  were  ftiljl  farther 
depreffed.  This  deftrnftive  commerce  drained 
off  the  riches  of  the  nation  fafier  and  more  com- 
pletely, than  even  the  extravagant,  fchemes  of 
;imbition  carried  on  by  its  monarchs,  Spain 
was  fo  much  aftonifhed  and  diftr^lTedi  at  behold* 

.    s)  Zav^ila  RepreCentacion ,  p*  2^^* 
t)  Campomanes,  ii»  138* 
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ing  her  American  treafures  ranifh  almoft  a* 
foon  as  they  were  imported,  that  Philip  HI* 
unable  to  fupply  what 'was  requifite  in  circula* 
tion  ,  ifluedauedift  ,  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  raife  copper  money  to  a  value  in  currency 
uearly  equal  to  that  of  filver;  u)  and  the  lord 
of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was  reduced 
to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  Uft  re^ 
fource  of  petty  impoverifhed  ftates. 

Thus  the  pofleiHons  of  Spain  in  America 
have  not  proved  a  fource  ^f  population  and  of 
wealth  to  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  other  nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe^ 
where  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fubfijls  in  fuH  vi- 
gour^ every  perfon  fettled  in  fucb  colonies  as 
are  fimilar  in  their  fitaation  to  thofe  of  Spain  ^ 
is  fuppofed  to  give  employment  to  three  or  four 
at  home  in  fupplying  his  wants,  x)  But  wher^ 
€ver  the  mother-country  cannot  afford  this  fupply^ 
every  emigrant  may  be  confidered  as  a  cttizea 
loft  to  the  community,  and  ftrangers  muft  reap 
all  the  benefit  of  anfwenng  his  demands. 

increafed  by  the  modt\oi  reguladng  tti  iiit«rcourfe  with  Atneric% 

Such  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of  Spain 
from  theclofe  of  thefiKteenth  century,  and  fuck 
her  inability  to  fupply  the  growing  wants  of  her 
colonies.     The  fatal  effefts  of  this  difproportion 

u)  Ust«riK  ^  c,    ^04, 

X)  Child  on  trAd«  Aod  coloaJss  . 
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between  their  demands ,  anfd  faer  capacity  ^ 
anfvrering  therti ,  have  been  rtittch  hicreafed  by 
the  mode  mwhich  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  re^ 
gnlate  the  mtercoarfe  between  the  mother-coua-^ 
try  and  the  colonies.  It  h  fr&m  b«r  idea,  of 
monopolizing' the  trade  with  America^  and  de^ 
barring  her  fubjeftff  there  from  any  commanica-* 
tron  with  foreigners ,  that  all  het  jeaToas  and. 
fyftematick  arrangements  have  arifen.  Thefear)» 
ib  lingular  in  their  nature  and  Confequences,  aa 
to  merit  a  particaikr  explanation.  In  onief  t6 
fecnre  the  monopoly  at  which  (he  alm^d  ,  SpaiA 
«nd  not  veft  the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an 
'exclufive  company »  a  ^an  which  had  been 
iadopted  by  nations  more  commercial ,  and  at  21 
period  when  mefcantfte  policy  was  an  objeft 
of  greater  attenrtiott',  and:  ought  to  have  beaia 
better  underftood.  The  Dntcfr  gave  Qp*th^ 
whole  trade  wfth  their  colonies,  bc^th  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ,  to  exel  alive  companies 
The  Englifh^  the  French,  the  I>anes,  have 
imitated  their  example  with  rei^eft  to  tb«  Eaft 
Indian  commerce  i  and  the  two  former  have  laid 
a  fimilar  reftraint  upon  fome  branches  of  their 
trade  with  the-  New  WorW*  The  wit  <4  man 
cannot  y  perhaptf^,  devilo^  a  method  fov  checking 
th^  progrefs:  of  indu:ftry  and  population  iv  a 
new  colony  more  eiFe&uai  tbsti  this.  Thv  itc^ 
tereft  of  the  colony ,  and  of  the  exclufive  com- 
pany ,  muft  in  every  point  be  diametrically  op- 
pofite }  and  as  the  latter  poiToilb^  fuch  aiivan- 
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tages  in  this  unequal  coDtefi,    that  It  cac  prei^ 

/cribe  at  pleafure  th»  terms  of  intercourfe,  Che 

former  muA  cot  only  buy  dear  and  fell  cheap, 

Ikut  mufl   fuft^r  the  mortification  of  biviirg  th« 

increafe  of  its  furptas  ilock  difcouraged  bythoiB 

very  perfons  to    whom  alone  it  can  difpofe  of 

its  productions,  y) 

■  t 
ThJi  <oafiaed  to  ane  port  id  SpA&n, 

Spain  ^  it  19  prc^babl^,  wts  preferved  from 
falling  (into  this  erjoi  in  policy,  by  the  higb 
ideas  which  fiie  early  formed  concerning  the  ri- 
ches of  the  New  World,  Gold  and  iilver  were 
commodities  of  too  high  value  to  veil  a  monopoly 
of  them  in  private  hands.  The  crovrn  wiflieil 
to  retain  the  dire^ionof  a.  commerce  fo  invit^ 
ing;  and,  jn  order  to iecure that,  ordamedth* 
cargo  of  every  fhip  fitted  out  for  America^  t» 
be  infpef^ed  by  the  officers  of  the  Cafa  d^eCon*- 
trataclon  in  Seville^  before  it  cotiJd  receiver 
licence  to  make  Che  royage;  and  that  on  it* 
return »  a  report  of  the  commodities  which  j 
fcroi>ght  fhould  be  made  to  the  fame  board^' 
before  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  tlieau  la 
confequence  of  this  regulation^  all  the  trade  q£ 
Spain  with  the  14  ew  World  centred  iu  the  pott 
«f  Seville,  and  was  gradually  broogbt  into  m 
form^  In  which  it  has  been  condndedr  with 
little  variatioti^  from  th9  middle  9itii&  Hiutwnlk 
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century  atmoffi  to  oiit  own  times*  For  the  greater 
Acurity  of  the  vsdttable  cargoes  fent.to  Apierica, 
^s  well  as  for  the  moreeafy  .prevention  of  fraud, 
^the  commerce. of  Spain,  with  its  colonies >  is 
^carried  on  .,hy  fleets  which  fail  under  &xong 
jconvoysi  Thefe  .fleets  confifting.  of  two  fqua^ 
drons  ,  one  diftinguifhed  by  the  nain^  of  GaleoQ^ 
the  other  by  that  of  the  Flota ,  are  equipped 
annually.  Formerly  they  took  their  departure 
from  Seville  ;  but  as. the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been 
found  more  commodious  >  they,  bavci  failed  froA 
it  fince  the  year  1720*  .. 

'  ■      ■  .  .  »  . ..   I .    . 

Carried  on  by  the  Galeons. 

The  Galeons  dfetf ined  to  fqpply  Tiefra  F'irmes 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chi^iy^  with  aln^iof^ 
•every  article  of  luxury,  or  necefiary  confump* 
dion,  that  an  opulent  people  can  demand  9  touch 
^rft  at  Carthagena,  and  then  AtPpito  belio.  To 
the  former^  the  merchant^.! of  Santa  Martha^ 
<^araccas  ^  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  ,  an4 
feveral  other  provinces  j  refort.  The  latter  is 
the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and 
Chill.  At  the  feafon  when  the  Galeons  ar^ 
expected,  the  produdk  of  all  the  mines  in  thefe 
two  kingdoms, .  together  with  their*  other  va^ 
iuable  commodities>  is  tranfported  .  by  fea  to 
Panama.  From  thence,  as  fooa  as  the  appear-* 
dnce  of  th^  flej^t  fron^  £uj*ope  ,is  announced  i 
they  are  conveyed  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  partly 
on  mules,   and  partly  down  the  ri^er  Chagre 

to 
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to  Porto  bello.  Thia  paltry  village,  whafedi* 
mate,  from  the  pernicious  union  of  txceflive 
heat,  cbntinual  moifture,  and  tbe  putrid  exha- 
lations ariJirg  from  a  rartk  foil,  is  more  fatal  to 
life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world  ,  is 
immediateJJy  filled  with  people.  From  being 
the  refidence  of  a  fe\v  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  of  a  miferable  garnfon  relieved  every  three 
months,  its  fireets  are  crowded  with  opulent 
merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth 
of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  manufaftures 
of  Europe  ;  and,  during  it's  prefcribed  term  of 
forty  days,  the  richeft  triffick  on  the  f?ice  of  the 
earth  is  begun  andfinifhed,  with  thatfimplicity 
of  tranfaftion  and  unbounded  confidence  ,  which 
accompany  ejctenfive  commerce,   z) 

and  dift  FIdu. 

The  Flota  holds  its  courfe  to  Vera  Cruz,  The 
treafures  and  commodities  of  New  Spain  ,  and 
the  depending  provinces,  which  were  depofued 
at  Puebla  de  los  Angelos  in  expeftation  of  kit 
arrival,  are  carried  thither,  and  the  commer- 
cial operiations  of  Vera  Cruz,  condutted  in  the 
fame  manner  with  thofe  of  Porto  bello,  are 
inferior  to  them  onJy  tri  importance  and  value. 
Both  fleets ,  as  foon  as  they  have  completed 
their  cargoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at  the 
Havanna,   and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

/)  See  NOTK  LXIV. 

RoBKRTsorf    Vol,  III.  Y 
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Bad  eSe&.s  of  this  arraogement.  i 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while 
thus  fettered  and  reftrifted,  came  neceflarily 
to  be  condufted  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upoo 
the  fame  principles  ,  as.  that  of  an  exclufive 
company.  Being  confined  to  a  lingle  port,  it 
was  of  courfe  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and 
almoft  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually  engroflfed 
by  a  fmall  number  of  wealthy  houfts,  [for- 
merly in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  Thefe  by 
combinations,  which  they  can  eafily  form,  may 
altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  pre- 
ferves  commodities  at;  their  natural  price;  and 
by  afting  in  concert,  to  which  they  are  prompt- 
ed by  their  mutual  intereft,  they  may  raiffe 
or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  pleafure.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  price  of  European 
goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often 
exorbitant.  A  hundred ,  two  hundred ,  and 
even  three  hundred  per  cent,  are  profits  not 
uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her 
colonies,  a)  From  the  fame  ingroiBng  fpirit  it 
frequently  happens,  that  traders  of  the  fecond 
order,  whofe  warehoufes  do  not  contain  a  com- 
plete aflbrtment  of  commodities  for  the  Ame- 
rican market,  cannot  purchafe  from  the  more 
opulent  merchants,  fuch  goods  asu  they  wanl^ 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are 
fold   in  the  colonies.     With  the  fame   vigilant 

a)  B.  Ulloa  Reublifl*.  parU  \U  p»  igu 
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jealoufy  that  an  excluijvecom];)arty  guards  agatnft 
the  intrufion  of  the  free  trader,  thofe  over- 
grown monopolifl's  ei>deavour  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  every  one  whofe  encroachmenfs  they 
dread,  b)  This  reftraint  of  the  American  com- 
merce to-  one  port,  not  only  aifefts  its  domeftick 
ftate,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations,  Amo- 
nopolift  may  acquire  more,  and  certainly  will 
hazard  lefs^  by  a  confined  trade  which  yields 
exorbitant  proiitf  than  by  an  extenfive  commerce 
in  which  he  receives  only  a  moderate  return 
of  gain.  It  is  often  his  interefn  not  to  enlarge, 
but  to  circumfcrib':  the  fpliere  of  his  aftivity; 
and,  inftead  of  calJing  forth  more  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  commercial  induftry,  it  may  be  the 
objeft  of  his  attention  to  check  and  fet  bounds 
to  them.  By  fome  fiich  maxim,  the  mercantile 
policy  of  Spain  feems  to  have  regulated  its  iu- 
tercourfe  with  America*  Inftead  of  furnirhtn|j 
the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  might  render  both  the  price  and  t\\o 
profit  moderate  ;  the  merchants  of  Seville  and 
Cadiz  feem  to  have  fup plied  them  with  a  fpar- 
inghand,  that  the  eagernefs  of  competition, 
amongft  cuflomers  obliged  to  purchafe  in  a 
fcanty  market,  might  enable  their  factors  to 
difpoie  of  their  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain. 
About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  the 
Y  z 
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exclufive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in 
its  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  the  burden  of  the 
two  united  fquadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota, 
did  not  exceed  twenty-feven  thoufand  five 
hundred  tons,  c)  The  fupply  which  fuch  a 
fleet  could  carry,  muft  have  been  very  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  thofe  populous  and 
extenfive  colonies,  which  depended  upon  it  for 
all  the  luxuries,  and  many  af  the  necefiaries 
of  life. 

Remedies  propofsd^ 

Spain  early  became  fenfible  of  her  declen- 
fion  from  her  former  profperity,  and  many  re-^ 
fpeftable  and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their 
thoughts  in  devifing  methods  for  reviving  the 
decaying  indaftry  and  cortimefce  of  their  coun- 
try. From  the  violence  of  the  remedies  prepof- 
ed,  we  may  judge  how  defperate  and  fatal  the 
malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding  a  via- 
lation  of  police  with  criminality  againft  the 
ftate ,  contended ,  that  in  order  to  check  illicit 
commerce,  every  perfon  convifted  of  carrying 
it  on,  fhould  be  punifhed  with  death,  andcoib- 
fifcation  of  all  his  effefts.  d)  Others,  forgetting 
the  diftinftion  between  civil  offences  and 
afts  of  impiety,  infifted,  that  contraband  trade 
fhould  be  ranked  among  the  crimes  refervedfor 

c)  Campomanes,  Educ.  PopuU  i.  435.  ii«  no* 

d)  M.  dc  Sauta  Cruz  Commercia  Suelto,    p.   14s* 
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the  cognisance  of  the  JnquiJCtion ;  that  fiTch  as 
were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  putiifhed, 
according  to  the  fecret  and  fufnmary  form  in 
which  that  dreadful  tribunal  exercifes  its  jurif- 
diftioti.  e)  Others,  unicflrufted  by  obferving 
the  pernicious  effefts  of  monopolies  in  every 
country  where  they  have  been  cftablifhedj  have 
propofed  to  veft  the  trade  with  America  in  ex- 
clulive  companies,  which  intereft  would  render 
the  moft  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spapifh  com- 
inerce  againft  the  incroachment  of  the  inter- 
lopers, f) 

Befide  thefe  wild  projefts,  many  fchcmesj 
better  digefted  and  more  beneficial,  were  lug- 
gefted.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs  ^  with 
whom  the  reign  of  the  Aiiftrian  line  in  Spain 
clofed,  incapacity  and  indecifion  are  confpicuous 
in  (every  department  of  government*  Inftead 
of  taking  for  their  model  the  aftive  adminiftra- 
t}on  of  Charles  V.  they  aJTefted  to  Imitate  the 
cautious  procraftinating  wifdom  of  Philip  IT. 
and  deftitute  of  his  talents  ^  they  deliberated 
perpetually  J  but  determined  nothing.  No  re- 
medy \yas  applied  to  the  eyUs  under  which 
the  national  commerce,  domeftick  as  well  as 
foreign  ,  languifhed,  Thefe  evils  continued  to 
increafe,  and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  ex- 
tenfiv^  and  more   opulent   than  any  European 

e)  Moiicads  ReibinTacton  f6liticsi  de  Efpasna,  p»  41* 
0  Z  a  valla  y  Augaon  ReprercDUicioag  Oic,  p*  I99t 
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ftate,  poffefled  neither  vigour,  nor  mone)r,  g} 
nor  induftry.  At  length,  the  violence  of  a 
gr^at  national  convulfion  rouzed  the  numbering 
genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by  the 
difpute  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth^ 
in  fome  degree,  the  ancient  fpirit  and  vigour 
of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus  forming, 
capable  of  adopting  fentiments  more  liberal  than 
thofe  which  had  influenced  the  councils  of  the 
monarchy  during  the  courfe  of  a  century,  Spain 
derived  from  an  unexpefted  fource  the  means 
of  availing  Jtfelf  of  their  talents.  The  various 
powers  who  favoured  the  pretenfions  either  of 
the  Auftrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  theSpa- 
nifh  throne,  fent  formidable  fleets  and  armiies 
to  their  fupport;  France,  England,  and  Holland 
remitted  immenfe  fums  to  Spain.  Thefe  were 
fpent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre 
of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treafure,  of 
which  foreigners  had  drained  the  kingdom, 
flowed  back  thither.  From  this  aera,  one  of 
the  moft  intelligent  Spanifh  authors  dates  the 
revival  of  the  monarchy;  and,  however  humi- 
liating the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges, 
that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted 
for  the  acquifition  of  a  fund  of  circulating   fpe- 

g)  Sec  NOTE  LXV» 
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cie,  it]  fome  meafure  adequate  to  tke  e-\igencies 

of  the  publick.  i) 

Step  tow  Bids    irnprovement  by    the   Bnurbon   ttipnhrcli:;    by  «x- 
dudiiig  Foreigners  ffom  trade  with  Perii ; 

As  foon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet 
pofleiTiDn  of  the  throne,  they  difcerned  this 
change  in  the  fpirit  of  the  people ,  and  ia 
the  ftate  of  the  tiation,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  it;  for  although  that  family  has  not 
given  monarchs  to  Spain  #  remarkable  for  fu- 
periority  of  genius,  they  have  all  been  bene- 
ficent princes,  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of 
their  fiibjefts;  and  folicitous  to  promote  it-  It 
■was,  accordingly,  the  iirft  objeft  of  Philip  V, 
to  fupprefs  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  and  had  over- 
turned the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Spanifh  com- 
merce with  America.  The  EngUfh  and  Dutth, 
by  their  foperiority  in  naval  power,  havingacquir- 
ed  fuch  command  of  the  fea,  as  to  cutofTall  Inter- 
courfe  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in 
order  to  furnifh  her  fubjefts  in  America  thofe  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  without  which  they  could  not 
exift,  and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  fromi 
thence  any  partof  their  treafure,  departed  To  far 
from  the  ufual  rigour  of  its  maximSj  as  to  open  the 
trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.  The 
merchants  of  St.  Malo  ,  to  whom  Louis  XIV. 
granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce, 
engaged  in    it  with    vigour,     and    carried   it 

i)  Carapgra^nci>  it  430 ► 
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on  upon  principles  very  different  from  thofc  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  fupplie4  Peru  with  Eu- 
ropean commodities  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
not  in  Hinted  quantity.  The  goods  which  they 
imported  ^ere  conveyed  to  every  province  of 
Spanifh  America,  in  fuch  abundance  as  had 
never  been  known  in  any  former  period.  If 
this  intercourfe  had  been  continued,  the  ex- 
portation of  European  commodities  from  Spain 
muft  have  ceafed,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
colonies  on  the  mother -country  have  been  at 
an  end.  The  moft  peremptory  injunftiony were 
therefore  ilTued  (1713. )  prohibiting  the  ad- 
miffion  of  foreign  veffels  into  any  port  of  Peru 
or  Chili,  k)  and  a  Spanifh  fquadron  was  em- 
ployed to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  intruders., 
whofe    aid  was  no  longer  neceffary, 

by    checking  contrabapd   trade ,    particularly   of  the  Englifh 
Afllento    company* 

But  though  ,  on  the  ceiTatio^i  of  the  war, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment 
on  her  commercial  fyftem,  fhe  was  expofed  to 
another,  which  fhe  deemed  hardly  lefs  perni- 
cious. As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail 
with  Queen  Anne  to  conclude  a  peace ,  which 
France  and  Spain  defired  with  equal  ardour, 
Philip  V,  not  only  conveyed  to  Great    Britain 

k)  Fre«ier  Voy.  256.  B,  Ulloa  Retab.  ii«    I04,   &c^    Alccdo  y 
Herrera  'Avifo,   &c.  236* 
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the  Affiento,  or  contraft  for  fiipplying  the  Spa- 
fiifh  colonjes  with  negroes^  which  had  formerly 
been  enjoyed  hy  France  j  but  granted  it  the 
more  extraordinary  privilege  of  fending  annually 
to  the  fair  of  Porto  bello »  a  fhip  of  five  hun- 
dred tons ,  Uden  with  European  commodities. 
In  confecjueree  of  this,  Britifh  faftories  were 
eftablifht'd  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz^ 
Buenos-Ayres ,  and  other  Spanifh  fettlements. 
The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto  co- 
vered the  ftate  and  tranfaftions  of  her  colonies 
was  removed.  The  agents  of  a  rival  ration, 
refiding  in  the  towns  of  moft  e.^tenfive  trade, 
and  of  chief  refort,  had  the  heft  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  con- 
dition of  the  American  provinces,  of  obferving 
their  ftated  and  occafjonal  wants,  and  of  knowr 
ing  what  commodities  might  be  imported  into 
them  witJi  the  greateft  advantage.  In  confe- 
quence  of  information  fo  authentick  and  en- 
peditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  »  and  other 
Englifh  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanifh 
main,  \vere  enabled  to  afTort  and  proportion 
their  cargoes  Co  exaftly  to  the  demands  of  the 
market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  facility,  and  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  any  former  period.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  moft  fatal  confequence  of  the  Af^ 
liento  to  the  trade  of  Spain,  The  agents  of  the 
Britifh  South  Sea  company,  under  cover  of  the 
importation    which    they    were    authorifed  to 
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make  by  the  fhip  feht  annually  to  Porto  bello, 
poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanifli  con- 
tinent, without  limitation  or  reftraint  Inftead 
of  a  fliip  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  ftipulated  In 
th^  treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one  which 
exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burden.  She 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  fmaller  vef- 
fels,  which,  mooring  in  fome  neighbouring 
creek,  fupplied  her  clandeftinely  with  frefh 
bales  of  goods ,  to  replace  fuch  as  were  fold. 
The  infpeftors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  prfefents,  con- 
nived at  the  fraud,  1)  Thus,  partly  by  the 
operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the 
aftivity  of  private  interlopers ,  almoft  the  whole 
trade  of  Spanifh  America  was  ingroffed  by  for- 
eigners. The  immenfe  commerce  of  the  Ga- 
leons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the 
envy  of  other  nations,  funk  (1737.)  to  no- 
thing, and  the  fquadron  itfelf  reduced  from  fifteen 
thoufand  to  two  thoufand  tons,  m)  ferved 
bardly  any  purpofe  but  to  fetch  hdme  the  royal 
revenue  arifing  from  the  fifth  on  filver. 

Guarda  Coftas  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

While  Spain  obferved  thofe  encroachments 
and  felt  fo  fenfibly  their  pernicious  effefts,  it 
was  impoflible   not  to  make  fome  effort  to  re- 

I)  See  NOTE  LXVU 

ni)  Alcedo  y  Herrera»  p.  359*  CamputnaQts,  U  436* 
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ftrain  them.  Her  firft  expedient  was  to  ftntitra 
fhips  of  force,  under  the  appeJJation  of  Gaarda 
Coftas  ,  upon  the  coafts  of  thofe  provinces^ 
to  which  interlopers  moil  frequently  reforted* 
As  private  intereft  concurred  with  the  duty 
\vhich  they  owed  to  the  publict,  in  rendering 
the  officers  who  conomanded  thofe  veflels  vigi- 
lant and  aftive,  forae  checjt  was  given  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  contraband  trad« ,  though  In 
dominions  fo  extenHve  ,  and  fo  acceiftbie  by 
fea,  no^umber  of  cruifers  was  fufficient  to 
guard'  aPinll  its  inroads  in  every  quarter, 
This  interruption  of  an  intercourfej  which  had 
been  carried  on  with  fo  much  facility,  that  the 
merchants  in  the  Britifh  colonies  were  accullom- 
ed  to  confider  it  almofl  as  an  allowed  branch 
of  commerce  J  excited  murmurs  and  complaints. 
Thefe  authorifedj  in  fome  meafurej  and  ren- 
dered more  interefting,  by  feveral  unjuftifiable 
afts  of  violence  committed  by  the  captains  of 
the  Spanifh  Guarda  Coftas,  precipitated  Great 
Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain,  (1739, )in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  iinal  re- 
leafe  from  the  AflientOj  and  was  Jeft  at  liberty 
to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies ,  M'ith- 
out  being  reftrained  by  any  engsigement  with 
a  foreign  power-  , 

The  ufe  nf  re&iftef  fhipi  in  traduced. 

As  the    formidable    encroachments   of  the 
Englifh  on  their  American  trade,  had  difcover* 
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ed  to  the  Spaniards  the  vaft  confamption  of 
European  goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught 
them  the  advantage  of  accommodating  their 
importations  to  the  occafional  demand  of  the 
various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  neceffity 
of  deviling  fome  method  of  fupplying  their  co- 
lonies, different  from  their  ancient  one,  of 
fending  thither  periodical  fleets.  That  mode 
of'  communication  had  been  found  not  only  to 
be  uncertain ,  as  the  departure  of  the  Galeon$ 
and  Flota  was  fometimes  retardedJ|^  various 
accidents  ,  and  often  prevented  h^me  v^zrs 
which  raged  in  Europe,  but  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  afford  America  a  regular  and  timely  fupply 
of  what  it  wanted.  The  fcarcity  of  Europeau 
goods  '  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  frequently 
became  exceflive;  their  price  rofe  to  an  enor- 
mous height  ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile 
attention  did  not  fail  to  obferve  this  favourably 
opportunity,  an  ample  fupply  was  poured  in 
by  interlopers  from  the  Englifh ,  the  French , 
and  Dutch  illands  ;  and  when  the  Galeons  at 
length  arrived,  they  found  the  marHets  fp 
glutted  by  this  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was 
no  demand  for  the  commodities  with  which 
they  were  loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this, 
Spain  permitted  a  confiderable  part  of  hpr  pon^- 
merce  with  America,  to  be  carried  on  by  regif- 
ter  fhips.  Thefe  are  fitted  oUt,  during  the 
intervals*  between  the  ftated  feafons  when  the 
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Galeons  and  Flota  fail,  by  merchants  in  Seville 
or  Cadiz j  upon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  for  whieh  they  pay  a 
very  high  premium  ^  and  are  delVined  for  thofe 
ports  where  any  extraordinary  demand  is  fore- 
feen  or  expefted.  By  this  expedient,  fuch  a 
regular  fupply  of  frefh  commodities  is  conveyed 
to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  Is 
no  longer  allured  by  the  fame  profpefl:  o£ 
exceffive  gain  j  or  tbfe  people  in  the  co- 
lonies urged  by  the  fame  necefTity  to  engage 
in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband  tiade* 

The  GaleoD*  tbolifh«d» 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifefted  the 
advantages  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode, 
the  number  of  regider  fhips  increafed ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after 
having  been  employed  upwards  of  two  centu- 
ries, were  finally  laid  afide.  From  that  period 
there  has  been  nrj  intercourfe  with  ChiK 
and  Peru  but  by  fingle  fliips,  difpatched  from 
time  to  time  as  occafion  requires,  and  whea 
the  merchants  expeft  a  market  will  open. 
Thefe  fail  round  Cape  Horn^  and  convey  di<- 
reftly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  pro- 
duftions  and  manufaftures  of  Europe,  for  which 
the  people,  fettled  in  thofe  countries,  were 
formerly  obliged  to  repair  to  Porto  bello  or 
Panama.     Thefe  towns,    as  has  been  formerly 
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obferved ,  mnft  gradually  decline,  when  depriv- 
ed of  that  commerce  to  which  they  owed 
their  exiftence.  This  difadvantage  however  is 
more  than  compenfated ,  for  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  South  America  receives  fupplies  of 
European  commodities,  with  fo  much  regula- 
rity, and  in  fuch  abundance,  as  muft  eontri- 
bute  greatly  to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
atl  the  colonies  fettled  there.  But  as  all  the 
regifter  f hips deftined  for  the  South  Sea,  mufli 
ftill  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  ar« 
obliged  to  return  thither,  n)  this  branch  of 
the  American*  commerce ,  even  in  its  new  and 
improved  form,  continues  fubjeft  to  the  reftraints 
of  a  fpecies  of  monopoly,  and  feels  thofe, 
pernicious  effects  of  it,  which  I  have  already 
defcribed. 

Schemes  for  reviving  commerce , 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  con- 
fined to  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more 
flourifhing  colonies,  it  has  extended  likewife 
to  the  reviving  commerce  in  thofe  fettlements 
where  it  was  neglefted,  or  had  decayed.  Among 
the  new  taftes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have 
acquired,  in  confequence  of  their  intercourfe  with 
the  natives  of  thofe  countries  which  they  conquer^ 
ed  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the 
moft  univerfal.  The  uie  of  this^liquor  made  with 

o)  Campomanes ,  i.  434*    440^ 
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a  pafle,  formed  of  the  nut,  or  almond  of  the 
cacao-tree,  compounded  Mith  various  ingre- 
dients, the  Spaniards  firlt  learned  irom  the 
Mexicans  J  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  aad 
to  the  other  European  nations,  fo  palatable, 
fo  nourifhing:,  and  fo  ^vhoIefome,  that  it  has 
become  a  commercial  article  of  confiderable 
importance.  The  cacao-tree  grows  fponta- 
neoully  in  feveral  parts  of  the  torrid  zone;  but 
the  nuts  of  the  heft  quality  *  next  to  thofe  of 
Guatimala,  on  the  South  Sei,  are  produced 
an  the  rich  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  province  of 
Tierra  Firme,  In  confequence  of  this  acknow- 
ledged fuperiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao 
in  that  province,  and  its  communication  with 
the  Atlantick,  which  facilitates  the  conveyance 
to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is 
more  extenfive  tlian  in  any  diftrift  of  America, 
But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  fmaM  iflands  of  Curazoa  and 
Euen-Ayre,  to  the  coaft  of  C^raccas,  gradually 
ingroffed  the  greateft  part  of  the  cacao  trade. 
The  traffickwith  the  mother- country  for  this 
valuable  commodity  ceafed  almoft entirely;  and 
fuch  was  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  Spani* 
ards,  or  the  defefts  of  their  commercial  ar- 
rangements, that  they  were  obliged  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this  produftioa 
of  their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
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by  eftablifbiog  the  company  of  Caiaccas* 

In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  lefs  difgrac^- 
ful ,  tlfian  pernicious  to  hh  fubjefts ,    Philip  V.  in 
the  year  it^S*    granted    to    a    body   of  mer- 
.thaiits,    an  exclufive   right    to    the    cbmtherbe 
"With    Caraccas    and  Cumani,    on  condition    of 
their  employing,  at  their  own  experice ,   a  fuf- 
ficieht  number    of  armed    vefleJs    to  clear   the 
colft  of  interlopers.    This  fociety,  diftihguifh- 
ed  fometimes  by    the    name    of  the    Company 
of  Guipufcoa,    frorn    the    province  of  Spain  in 
which  it  is  eftablifhed ,  and  fometimes  by  that 
of  the  Compahy  of  Caraccas,  from  the  diftrift 
of  America    to'  which  it  trades,  has  carried  on 
its    operations    with  fuch  vigour   and  fucceft, 
that  Spain   has   recovered    an  important  branch 
of  commerce,    which  fhe    had    fuffered    to   be 
wrefted   from   her,    and  is  plentifully  fup.)lied 
with   an   article  of  extenfive  confumption  at  ^ 
moderate  price.     Not  only    the   parent    ftate, 
but  the  colony  of  Caraccas ,    has   derived  great 
advantages  from  this  inftitution;  for   although, 
at  the   firft  afpeft,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of 
thofe  monopolies,  wbofe    tendency  is  to  check 
the   fpirit  of  induftry  ,  inftead  of  calling  it  forth 
to  new   exertions,  it  has  been   prevented  from 
operating  in    this    manner,  by  feveral  falutary 
regulations,  framed  upon  forefight  of  fuch  bad 
effefts,    and  of  purpofe  to  obviate   them.    .The 
planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left  to  depend 

entire- 
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entirely  on  the  company,  either  for  the  im- 
portation of  European  commodities,  or  the 
fale  of  their  own  prod  unions.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Canary  illands  have  the  privilege 
of  fending  thither  annually  a  regifter  fhip  of 
confiderable  burden;  anid  from  Vera  Cruz  ia 
New  Spain ,  a  free  trade  is  permitted  in  every 
port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany. In  confequence  of  this ,  tliere  is  fucil 
a  competition,  that  both  with  refpeft. to  what 
the  colonies  pnrcfaafe,  Md  what  tbey  iel}, 
the  price  feems  to  be  fiiced  at  its  «atural  and 
equitable  rate.  The  company  has  iK)t  the 
power  of  raffing  the  former »  or  degrading  the. 
latter  at  pleafure;  and  accordingly,  fince  it 
was  eftablifhed,  the  increafe  irf  culture ,  of 
population ,  and  of  live  flock ,  in  the  province 
of  Caraccas ,  has  been  very  coniiderd^ie.  e) 

EnUrgetneat  of  cotnmercUI  ideas  in .  Spain. 

But  as  it  is  flpwly  that  nations  relinqairh 
any  fyftem  which  time  has  rendered  venerable, 
or  that  commerce  can 'be  diverted  from  ^e  chan- 
nel in  which  it  has  long  4>een  aocuftbrned  te 
flow ;  Philip  V.  in  his  new  regulations  concern- 
ing the  American  trade ,  paid  fach  deference  to 
the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  eoijceming  the 
limitation  of  all  importation  frem  the  NeV 
World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige  both  the 
regifter  fhips  which   returned  from  Peru,   and 

o)  See  NOTE   LXVU. 
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thpfe  of  the  Guipufcoan  Company  from  Carac- 
cas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Ca- 
diz- Since  his  reign,  fentiments  more  liberal 
and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread.  in  Spain.  The 
fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry  ^  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  thcf  prefeiit  age  to  have"  turned,  from 
frivolous  or  abftrufe  fpeculatioii^  >  to  the  bu- 
finefs  and  affairs  of  men ,  has  extended  its  in- 
fluence beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  refearches 
of  ingenious  authors,  concerning  the  police  or 
commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defefts  of 
the  Spanifh  fyftem  with  reipeft  to  both  met 
every  eye,  and  have  not  only  been  expofed 
with  feverity,  but  are  held  up  as  a  warning  to 
other  ftates.  The  Spaniards,  ftung  with  the 
reproaches  of  thefe  authors^  or  convinced  by 
their  arguments  and  admonifhed  by  feveral  en- 
lightened writers  of  their  own  country  ,  feem 
at  length  to  have  difcovered  the  deftruftive ten- 
dency of  thofe  narrow  maxims,  which,  by 
cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have 
fo  long  retarded  its  progrefs^  It  is  to  the  mon^ 
arch  now  on  the  throne,  that  Spain  is  indebted 
for  the  firft  publicjc  regulation  formed  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  enlarged  ideas* 

Eftablifhment  of  regular   packet  -  boats. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  het 
ancient  maxims  concerning  her  commerce  with 
America ,  fhe  was  fo  much  afraid  of  opening 
any  channel,  by  which  an  illicit  trade  might 
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£nd  admiiHon  into  the  colonies,  thatffae  almoft 
fhut  herfelf  out  from  any  intercourfe  with  them, 
but  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her  annual 
fleets.  There  was  no  eftabiifbment  for  a  re- 
gular communication  of  either  publick  or  pJKrate 
intelligence, -between  the  mother-country  and 
its  American  fettlements*  From  the  want  of 
this  neceffary  infti||;u]tion ,  the  operations  of  the 
ftate,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of  individndls, 
were  retarded  or  conduced  anfkilfully.,  and 
Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  her  firft 
information  with  refpeft  to  very  interefttng 
events  in  her  own  colonies.  But  though  this 
defed:  in  police  was  feniibly  felt }  and^  the  re-* 
medy  for  it  was  obvious ,  that  jealous  fpirit 
with  which  the  Spanifh .  monarchs  guarded  the 
exclufive  trade,  retrained  them  from  applying 
it.  At  length  Charles  TIL  ffjirmounted  thofe 
confiderations  which  had  deterred  his  prede- 
ceflbrs ,  and  in  the  year  1 764  appointed  packets 
boats  to  be  difpatched  on  the  firft  day  of  each 
months  from  Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto- 
Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  ia 
fmaller  veffels  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  belljo,  and 
tranfmitted  by  p#ft  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain. 
With  no  lefs  regularity  •  packet-boats  fail  once 
in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Pla.ta«-  for  the  ac- 
commodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Andes.      Thus    proviiion    is  made   for  s 
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fpeedy  and  certain  circulation  of  intelligence 
throughout  the  vaft  dominions  of  Spain,  from 
•which  equal  advantages  muft  redound  tt>  the 
politkal  and  mercantile  interefl:  of  t3ie  king- 
dom^) With  this  new  arrangemeftit,  afcheme 
of  extending  cbmmerce  has  beeh  m6re  imnfie-* 
d5ately  cohhefted.  Each  of  tiie  packet-boats, 
^)lT*hich  iLve  veffels  of  fome  confiderable  bniSeti, 
is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  oTfcfch  cotii. 
thodities  as  ^re  the  prodaft  of  Spain,  and  moft 
in  demand  in  th'e  portls  whither  they  kre bound. 
In  return  for  thefe  they  may  bring  home  to 
Corugna  an  equal  quantity  of  American  pro- 
d'uftions.  q)  This  may  be  confidefed  as  the 
firft  rcflaxations  of  thofe  rigid  laws,  '(vhich  con- 
fined the  trade  with  the  New  World  to  a  fifigle 
port,  and  the  firft  attempt  to  admit  the  reft  'of 
the  kingdom  to  fome  fhafre  tn  it. 

Free  trade  permitted  to  feveral  provinces. 

It  Vas  foon  foHowefd  by  oue  more  deci- 
five.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles  III. laid  open  ^ 
the  trade  to  the  windward  iflands,  Cuba,  Hif- 
paniola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidald^ 
to  his  fubjefts  in  every  proviUce  of  Spain.  He 
permitted  them  to  fail  from  certain  ports  in  each 
of  thefe,  fpecified  in  the  edift,  at  any  fe^fon-^ 
ind  with  whatever  cargo  they    deemed   inoft 

p)  Pont  Viage  de  Cfpagna ,  vi.  ProU  p.  15. 
q)  Append*  lit  a  1«  Educ*  Pop*  p*  31. 
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proper,  without  any  othe^;  warrant  tha^  a 
fimple  clearance  froip  the  ci^ftomhoufe  of  tb^ 
place  wlience  they  too^L  their  departurei,  H^ 
r^leafed  them  from  t|ie  numerx),us  and  oppref- 
five  duties  impofed  9n  goods  exported  to  Am^ 
rica,  and  in  plac^  o^  the  whple  fub'ftituted  a 
moderate  tax  of  fi,x  in  the  hundred  on  the  cpntr 
inodities  fent  fron^  Spain.  He  allowed'  th^ifi 
to  return  either  to  the  fame  port,  or  to,  ai^y 
other  where  they  might  hope  fo.r  a  ipqre  ad- 
vantageous market^  and  there  to  enter  th0 
homeward  cargo,  on  payment  p,f  t|[iq,^fu^l  da- 
ties.  Thill  ample  p^ivil^ge,  which  at  oncp 
broke  through  all  the  fences  wl^ich  the  je^lpqs 
policy  of  Spain  ha^  h^en  Uhoviring^  foe  tW9 
centuries  and  a  half,  to.  throw  round  its  com-> 
mercial  intercourfe  with  the  New  V^^orld,  wafi 
foon  after  extended  to  Louifiana.  and  to  tb^ 
provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy.  r)  , 

Beneficial  cffefts  of  it. 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  liberal  effort  qf 
Spanifh  legiflatipn,  has  appeared  frpn^  its  ef^- 
fefts.  Prior  to  the  edift  in  favour  of  thQ  fr^p 
trade ,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit  from 
its  neglefted  colonies  in  Hifpaniola,  Pprto-RicQ, 
Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  It^  CQ{]iii|er(:e  with 
Cuba   was  inconfiderable^  aif.d  that  of  Y^p^ag 

T)  Append^    ii*  a  la  £duc»  Pop*  37*  54*  ^I» 
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and  Campeachy  was  engr^bfled  almoft  intirely 
by  interlopers.  But  as  foon  as  a  general  li- 
berty of  trade  was  permitted ,  the  intercourfe 
with  thofe  provinces  revived,  and  has  gone  on 
with  a  rapidity  of  progreffion,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples  in  the  hifibry  of  nations.  In 
lefs  than  ten  years,  the  tfade  of  Cuba  has  been 
more  than  tripled.  Even  in  thofe  fettlements 
wher-e ,  from  the  languifhing  ftate  of  induftry, 
greater  efforts  were  requifite  tfo  reftore  its  ac- 
tivity ,  their  commerce  has  been  doubled.  It 
is  computed,  that  fuch  a  nupiber  ^fhips  is  al- 
ready employed  in  the  free  trade,^at  the  ton- 
nage of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Galeons 
and  Flota,  at  the  moft  flouriffiing  aera  of  their 
commerce.  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement 
are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants,  eftablifh- 
cd  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  diffufed  through 
every  province  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  opening; 
a  new  market  fpr  their  various  produftions  and 
manufadtures,  muft  encourage  and  add  vivacity 
to  the  induftry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor 
does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  ex- 
ports ,  it  derives  advantage  likewife  from  what 
it  receives  in  return  ,  and  has  the  profpeft  of 
being  foon  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  feverat 
commodities  of  extenfive  confumption,  fbr 
which  it  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The 
confumption  of  fugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its.inha« 
bitants ,  as  that  of  any  European  kingdom.  But 
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in  perfon  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  So- 
Bora,  and  Califocnia,  and  making  feveral  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  ftate  of  their  police 
and  revenue;  he  began  his  miriiftry  with  a  ge- 
neral reformation  of  the  tribunals  pf  jaftice  in 
America. 

fleformatioQ  of  the  cour^  pf  jiiftice« 

In  confequence  of  theprogrefs  of  population 
and  wealth  in  the  colonies ,  the  bufmefs  of  the 
Courts  of  Audience  has  increafed  fomuch,  that 
the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally compofed,  has  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the  office, 
and  the  falaries  fettled  upon  them  inferior  to  the 
dignity  of  the  ftation.  As  a  remedy  for  both 
he  obtained  a  royal  edift,  eftablifhing  an  addi- 
tional number  of  judges  in  each  court  of  Audi- 
ence,  with  higher  titles,  and  mpre^  ample  ap- 
pointments, u)  - 

New  diftribution  of  governments* 

To  the  fame  intelligent  minifter  Spain  is  in- 
debted for  a  new  diftribution  of  government  in 
its  American  provinces.  Even  fince  the  efta- 
bli  hment  cf  <»  third  vicer)yalty  in  the  NewKing«» 
dom  of  Granada ,  fo  great  is  the  extent  of  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  the  New  World ,  that  fe- 
yeral  places  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdi6tion  of  each 
viceroy,    were  .at  fuch  an  enormous    diftance 

u)  Gazeta  de   Madrid ,  19th   March*  l?76. 
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from  the  capitaJsin  which  they  refided,  that 
cither  their  attention ,  Bor  nietr  aqthority, 
could  reach  fo  far.  Some  provinces  fabordinate 
to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  lay  above  two 
thoufand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  were 
countries  fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  ftill 
farther  from  Lima.  The  people  in  thofe  remote 
liiftrias  could  hardly  be  faid  t<i  enjoy  tk||bene- 
£t  of  civil  government.  The  opprei&odiaiidin- 
folence  of  its  inferior  minifters  they  often  feel » 
and  rather  fubmit  to  thefe  in  filence,  tha^  in- 
volve themfelves  in  the  expence  and  troi^ble 
of  reforting  to  the  diftant  capitals, « where  aloi^e 
they  can  find  redrefs. 

Neifir  viceroyalty  on  Rio  d^  la  Plata. 

As  a  remedy  fortJGil,  a  fourth  viceroyiiltj^ 
has  been  erefted,  (Aug.  1 776.)  to  the  jurisdlftioil 
of  which  are  fubjefted  the  provinces  of  Rio  dela 
Plata,  Bupnos-Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Potofi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the 
towns  of  Mendoza  and  St.  Juan.  Py  this  well 
judged  arrangemient,  two  advantages  are  ^ine^« 
All  the  inconveniencies  occasioned  by  the  remote 
fituation  of  thofe  provitices  whicH  had  bees 
long  felt,  and  long  complained- of,*  are  renloTed. 
The  countries  moft  diftant  from  Litea  are  fepa* 
rated  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united 
under  a  fuperror,  whofe  feat  of  govemmdnt  at 
Buenos-Ayres,  will  be  commodions  and  ac% 
ceflible.     The  contraband  trade  with  the  Porta- 
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guefe ,  which  was  become  fo  extenfive ,  as  muft 
hav^  p^t  a  final  ftop  to  the  exportation  of  con^- 
modities  from  Spain  to  her  fouthern  colonies » 
inay  be  checked  more  tho,roughly  and  with  great- 
er facility,  when  the  fupreme  magiftrate ,  by 
his  vicinity  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  carried 
on ,  can  view  its  progrefs  and  effefts  with  hU 
own  ^es.  Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  hasbeefi 
I's^iOed  to  this  qew  dignity ,  with  appointments 
cqu^l  to  thofe  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  ftate  and  ,the  intereflqf 
the  countries  over  which  he  is  to  preflde,  having 
ferved  in  them  long,  and  with  diilinftion.  By 
this  difmemberment  ,  fucceeding  that  which 
took  place  at  the  ereftion  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  almoft  two-third 
parts  of  the  territorries ,  originally  fubjcft  to 
the  viceroys  of  Pefu,  are  now  lopped  off  frpn^ 
their  jurifdiftiop. 

New  government  in  province!  of  Sonora ,   8fc. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spaip^ 
have  Ukewife  b^^n  confiderable  circumfcribed , 
and  with  nolefs  propriety  and  difcefhp[)ent.  Four 
of  its  f^qft  remote  provinces,  Sonpra,  Cinaloa, 
California,  and  If ew  Navarre,  have  been  form- 
ed into  a  feparate  government.  Jhe  Chevalier 
^e  Croix,  who  is  iptrufted  wit)i  |:hfs command, 
is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy , .  nor 
does  he  enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  ta 
that  rank^  but  hi$  jurisdidtipn  Is  altogether  in* 
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dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  NewS'paiti.The 
ereftion  of  this  laft  governtneht  feems  t6  h^ve 
been  fuggefted  ,  not  only  by  the  confideratio'ti 
of  the  remote  fituatibfe  of  thofe  proviftces  iVotti 
Mexico;  but  by  attention  to  the  late  difcroVeWeft 
made  there,  which  I  have ttientionefl.  x)C6'Citi- 
tries  containing  fuchT!ches,  and  Vhich  proba- 
bly may  rife  into  fuch  importance,  ireq'uife'fl  th^ 
immediate  infpeftion  of  ^  ^bV^rno'r,  tb  Vhoth 
they  were  fpecially  ctf<ntn*it!tefl.  As  fe'very  c^o^- 
fideration  of  drfty ,  of  xrfterieil,  and  of  vahity  , 
xnuft  concar  in  pramptinrg  thofe  Ifew  govertiors 
to  encourage  fudh  e:j^eft'i6ti  kis  te^nd  to  difFufe 
Opulence  iind  prbfperity  ihl^ough  thfe  'pi'bvincea 
committed  to  theirdharge  ,  the  beneficial  fefteftk 
of  this  arrangcTnfent  may  ^e  ifo'nfiderkVie'.  Many 
diftrifts  in  America,  Idrig  depreifed  by  the  lan- 
guor and  feebkitefs  riattiral  to  pfoviiices  whidh 
compofe  the  extfertiities  of  an  overgro\<rn  etti'pire, 
may  be  animated  With  vigour  and  ad:ivity,%vhen 
brought  fo  near  thfe  feat  of  powder.  As  to  /^6i 
its  invigorating  influiencre. 

Attempts  to  rcforhi  domeftick  jsolky* 

Such ,  fince  the  acceflidn  of  the  BbiH^b^^ 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  jprogi^efs 
of  their  regulations ,  arid  the  gradual  explattfioa 
of  their  views  with  refpeft  to  the  coittWe^ifi^e^nA 

X)  Book  ?«♦  p.  237* 
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government  of  their  American  colonies^  Nor 
has  their  attention  been  fo  entirely  engrofled  by 
what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  their 
dominions  9  as  to  render  them  neg]e6tful  of  what 
was  ftill  more  important,  the  reformation  of 
domeftick  errors  and  defe&s  in  policy.  Fully 
feniible  of  the  caufes  to  llbich  the  decleniion  of 
Spain »  from  her  former  profperity ,  ought  to  be 
imputed;  they  have  nude  it  a  great  objeft  of  their 
policy  y  to  revive  afpirit  of  induftry  among  their 
fobjefts  ,  and  to  give  fuch  extent  and  perfe&ioa 
to  their  manufaftares ,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  fupply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  ftock  ,  and  to  exclude  foreigoers  fronipi 
branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  fo  fatal  to 
the  kingdom.  This  they  have  endeavoured  to 
accomplifhy  by  a  variety  of  edifts  iiTued  fince 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have  granted  boun- 
ties for  the  encouragement  of  fome  branches  of 
induftry ;  they  have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others; 
they  have  prohibited ,  or  have  loaded  with  ad* 
ditional  duties,  (uch  foreign  manufattures  as 
come  in  competition  with  their  own;  they  have 
inftituted  focieties  for  the  improvement  of  trade 
and  agriculture ;  they  have  planted  colonies  of 
httf  sandmen  in  fome  uncultivated  diftnfts  of  >pain9 
and  divided  among  them  the  wafie  fields ;  they 
have  had  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  devifed 
by  commercial  wifdom,  or  commercial  jealoufy, 
for  reviving  their  own  induftry ,  and  difcounte* 
Dancing  that  of  other  nations.  Thefe,  however  » 
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It  is  not  my  province  to  explains  or  to  inquire^ 
into  their  propriety  and  effefts.  There  is  M 
effort  of  legiflation  more  arduous ,  no  experi- 
ment in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  fpirit  of  indufiry  wher^'  it  ba&de« 
clined,  or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown* 
Nations^  already  peiTefled  of  extenfive  cojn* 
merce,  enter  into  competition  with  fuchadvan-i 
tages ,  derived  from  the  large  capitals  of  their 
merchants^  the  dexterity  of tWir mMiufafturers^ 
the  alertnefs  acquired  J>y  habit  in  every  depart- 
ment of  bufinefs  ,  that  the  ftate  which  aims  at 
rivalling^  or  fupplanting  them»  muftexpeAto 
flruggle  with  many  difficulties  ,  and  be  content 
to  advance  flowly.  If  the  qiiantity  of  produc- 
tive induftry,  now  in  Spain »  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  laft  liftlefs  moa- 
archs  of  the  Auiiriaii  line^  its  progrefs  muft 
appear  coniiderable ,  and  is  fufficiept  to  |larni 
the  jealoufy,  and  to  call  forth  the  moft  vi^- 
gorous  efforts ,  of  the  nations  now  in  pofleftipa 
of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the  Spaniard^  aiak 
at  wrefting  from  tdem*  One  [circumftani^e  miy 
render  thofe  exertions  of  Spain  an  objeftofmor# 
ferious  attention  to  the  other  European  powers^ 
They  are  not  to  be  afcribed  wholly,  to  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  crown  and  its  minifters.  Thf 
fentiments  and  fpirit  of  the  people  feem  to  feeoAA 
the  provident  care  of  their  monarc^s,  and  tii 
give  it  greater  effect  The  natiod  has  adoptfi 
more  liberal  ideas ,    not  only  with  refpeft  to 
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eotnmerce,  but  domeftick  policy.  In  all  the  later 
Spanifh  writers,  defefts  in  the  arrangements 
of  their  country  concerning  both  are  acknowledge, 
ed,  and  remedies  propofed,  which  ignorance 
rendered  their  anceftors  incapable  of  difceming, 
and  pride  would  not  have  allowed  them  to 
confefs.  y)  Butaftfer  all  that  the  Spaniards  have 
done,  much  retnains  to  do.  Many  periiicous 
inflitutions  and  abufes,  deeply  incorporated 
with  the  fyftem  of  internal  policy  and  taxation, 
which  has  been  long  eftablifhed  in  Spain,  mtift 
be  abolifhed,  before  rnduftry  and  manufadbureS 
ean  recover  all  exteniive  aftivity. 

Contraband   trade. 

Strll, however,  the  commercial  reguUtions 
of  Spain  with  refpeft  to  her  colonies ,  are  too 
rigid  and  fyftematical  to  he  carried  into  complete 
execution.  The  legiflature  that  loads  trade  with 
impoiitions  too  heavy ,  or  fetters  it  by  reftric* 
tions  too  fevpre ,  defeats  its  own  intention ;  and, 
in  truth ,  is  only  multiplying  the  inducements 
to  vidhite  its  ftatutfes  and  propofing  an  high  pre- 
mium to  encourage  illicit  traffick.  The  Spani- 
ards, both  in E'ufrope  and  America,  circnmfcrib- 
ed  in  thdir  mutual  intercourfe  by  the  jealoufy, 
or  oppreffed  by  the  exaftions  of  the  crown , 
have  their  invention  continually  on  the  ftretch 
how  to  elude  its  edifts.      The  vigilance  and 

inge- 

y)  See  NOTE  LXIX* 
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ingenuity  of  private  intereft  difcover  means  of 
effefting  this,  which  publick  wKdom  cannot 
forefee,  nyr  publick  authority  prevent.  Thia 
fpirit,  counterafting  that  ol  the  laws,  pervades 
the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches;  and  from  the  higheft  departments  in 
government  f  defcends  to  the  loweil:.  The  very 
officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade , 
are  often  employed  as  inilraments  in  carrying 
it  on;  and  the  boards  inftituted  to  reftrarn  and 
punifh  it,  are  the  channels  through  which  it 
flows.  The  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  defrauded 
by  various  artifices,  of  more  than  one  half  of 
the  revenue  which  he  ought  to  receive  from 
America ;  z)  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  interefi:  of 
fo  many  perfons  to  fcreen  thofe  artifices  from  de^- 
teftion,  the  knowledge  of  |J|«n  wilJn  ever  reach 
the  throne- ,,  How  many  orflRnceSp  fays  •'  Corita^ 
„  how  many  inftruftions,  how  many  letters 
„  from  our  fovc«ign ,  are  fent  in  order  to  cor- 
„  reft  nbufes,  and  how  Uttlc  ave  they  obferv- 
„  ed,  and  what  fmall  advantage  is  derived 
„  from  them!  To  me  the  oM  obfervation  appears 
„  juit,  that  where  there  are  many  phynctans,  and 
„  many  medicines,  there  is  want  of  health  ;  where 
„  there  are  many  laws,  and  many  judges,  there  ia 
„  wantofjuflice.  We  have  viceroys,  prefidents, 
„  governors  J  oydors,  corrigfdors,  alcaldes,  and 
„  thoufands  of  alguazila  abound  every  whercj  but 
„  notwithftandiogall  thefe,  publick  abufe*  con-* 

z)  Solorj.  dr  Jure,    ii>  lib.  V* 

Robertson  Vo1#   III,     A  a 
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„  tinueto  multiply.  "  a)  Time  has  increafed  the 
evils  which  h^  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  A  fpirit  of  corruption  has  infefted  all 
the  colonies  of  Spain  in  America.  Men  far 
removed  from  the  feat  of  government;  impatient 
to  acquire  wealth,  that  they  may  return  fpee- 
dily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  confider  as  a 
ftate  of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful  country; 
allured  by  opportunities  too  tempting  to  berefift- 
edy  and  feduced  by  the  example  of  thofe 
around  them ;  find  their  fentiments  of  honour 
and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private  life  , 
they  give  themfelves  up  to  adifiblute  luxury, 
while  in  their  publickconduft  they  become  un- 
mindful of  what  they  owe  to  their  fovereignand 
to  their  country. 

Trade  between  ]^^B  Spain  and  the  Philippines. 

Before  I  clofe  this  account  of  the  Spanifh 
trade  in  America,  there  remSrins  one  detached, 
but  important  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned. 
Soon  after  his  accefllon  to  the  throne,  Philip 
II.  formed  a  fcheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  the 
Philippine  ifJands,  which  had  been  neglefted 
fjnce  the  time  of  their  difcovery ;  and  he  accom- 
plifhed  it  (1564.)  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted 
out  from  New  Spain,  b)  Manila,  in  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,    was   the   ftation    chofen  for  the 

a)  MS.  penes  me* 

b)  Torquenif  i.  lib»  v«  c,  14, 
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capital  of  this  mew  "eftablirhtnent.  From  it  aa 
aftlve  commercial  intercourfe  began  with  the 
Chinefe  ,  and  a  cotiflderable  number  of  that  in- 
duftrioiis  people,  allured  by  theprufpeft  ofgain, 
Tettled  in  the  Philippines  under  theSpanifli  pro- 
teftion.  They  fupplied  the  colony  fo  stmp)y 
with  all  tlie  valuable  produftions  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  Ka[t,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade 
with  America,  by  a  courfe  of  navigation,  the 
longeft  from  land  to  hnd  on  our  globe.  In  the 
infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on  with 
Callao,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru;  but  experience 
haviag  difcovered  the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon 
that  as  the  port  of  communication  with  Manila, 
the  ftaple  of  the  commerce  between  the  ea(t 
and  weft  was  removed  from  CalI«ioto  Acapuico, 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been 
brought  into  a  regular  form.  One  or  twofhips 
depart  annually  from  Acapuico,  which  may 
carry  out  filver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  pefos,  r)  but  have  hardly  any  thing 
elfe  of  value  on  board;  in  return  for  which, 
they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china  and  Ja- 
pan wares,  calicoes^  chintz,  mufins^  Clks, 
and  every  precious  article,  with  which  the 
benignity  of  the  cHmate,  or  the  ingenuity  of 
its  people,  has  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply  the 
reft  of  the  world.  For  fome  time  the  merchants 
A  a  4 

O  Recop,  lib,  ix*  c,  45,  Lt  6« 
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of  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this 
traffick,aiid  might  feud  annually  a  fhip  toAca- 
pulcoy  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  vefTels  from 
Manila ,  and  receive  a  proportional  fhare  of  the 
commodities  which  they  imported.  At  length, 
the  Peruvians  wefe  excluded  by  moft  rigorous 
edidlsy  and  all  the  commodities  from  the  Eaft  ' 
referved  for  the  confumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  confequence  of  the  indulgence,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  enjoy  advantages 
unknown  in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies.  The 
manufaftures  of  the  Eaft  are  not  only  more 
fuitedtoa  warm  climate,  and  more  fhowy  than 
thofe  of  Europe,  but  can  be  fold  at  a  lower 
price ;  while ,  at  the  fame  time ,  the  profits 
upon  them  are  fo  confiderable,  as  to  enrich  all 
thofe  who  are  employed ,  either  in  bringing 
them  from  Manila,  or  vending  them  in  New 
Spain.  As  the  intereft  both  of  the  buyer  and 
feller  concurred  in  favouring  this  branch  of  com- 
nierce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  fpite  of 
regulations ,  concerted  with  the  moft  anxious 
jealoufy  to  circumfcribe  it.  Under  cover  of 
what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported  ,  vaft 
quantities  of  India  goods  are  poured  into  the 
markets  of  New  Spain,  d)  and  when  the  flotn 
arrives  at  Vera  Cruz,  it  often  finds  the  wants 
of  the  people  already  fupplied  by  cheaper  and 
more  acceptable  commodities, 

•    d)  Se«  NOTE  LXX. 
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There  ia  not,  in  the  commercial  arrange- 
ments €f  Spain }  any  cirrumilance  more  inex- 
plicable than  the  permiilion  of  this  trade  betweeo 

New  Spain  and  the  Philippines ,  or  more  repugn- 
ant to  its  fundamental  maxim  of  holding  the 
colonies  in  perpetual  dependance  on  the  naother- 
country,  by  prohibiting  any  commercial  inter- 
courfe  that  might  fuggeft  to  them  the  idea  of 
receiving  a  fupply  of  their  wants  from  any  other 
quarter.  This  permiflion  muft  appear  fill!  more 
extraordinary,  from  confidering  that  Spain  herfelf 
carries  on  no  direft  trade  with  her  ftttlements 
in  the  Philippines,  and  grants  a  privilege  to 
one  of  her  American  coJonies  ,  which  fhe 
denies  to  her  fuhjefts  in  Europe.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  colonifts  who  originally  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Philippines  ,  having  been  fent  out 
from  New  Spain,  begun  this  intercourfe  with 
a  country  which  they  confidered  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  as  their  parent  ftate,  before  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  aware  of  its  confequences,  or 
could  efiablifh  regulations  in  order  to  prevent 
it.  Many  remonftraoces  have  been  prefented 
againfl:  this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by 
diverting  into  another  channel ,  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  treafure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the 
kingdom  ,  as  tending  to  give  rife  to  a  fplrit  of 
independence  in  the  colonies  ,* and  to  encourage 
innumerable  frauds, againft  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  guard  ^  in  tranfaftions  fo  far  removed 
from  the  infpeftion  of  government     But  as   it 
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requires  no  flight  effort  of  political  wifdom  and 
vigour  to  abolifh  any  pra^ice  which  numbers 
^reintereftedinfuppprting,  and  to  ^('hicb  time 
has  added  th^  fa6tiQn  of  its  authority ,  the  com-? 
merce  between  ^ew  Spain  and  Manila  feeins  to 
be  as  coiifiderable  as  ev^r,  ai^d  tnay  be  confi- 
dered  as  one  chl^f  caufe  of  the  elegance  and 
fptendorconfpicuous  in  this  part  of  cbe  Spanifli 
dominions. 

Pabtkk  reveoae  from  America* 

But  9  notwithftanding  this  general  cormp* 
tion  in  the  colonies,  apd  all  the  defalcations  of 
the  publick  revenue,  by  the  illicit  importatioi^  o? 
foreign  commodities  ^  er  by  the  fraudulent 
arts  of  their  own  fubje^ts ,  the  Spanifh  mon-t 
archs  receive  a  very  coniider^ble  fum  from 
their  American  domii^ipns.  This  arifes  from 
t:axe«  of  Y^^^^^s  kinds,  whiph  may  be  divided 
into  three  capital  branches.  The  firft  contains 
what  is  paid  to  *che  king,  as  fovereign,  op 
fuperior  lord  of  the  New  World :  to  this 
cUfp  belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  iilver 
raifed  from  the  mines,  and  the  tribute  exa6led 
from  the  Indians;  the  former  is  termed  by  the 
Spaniards  the  right  of  figniory ,  the  latter  is  th^. 
duty  of  valTalage,  The  fecond  branch  compre- 
hends the  numen^us  duties  upon  commerce  ^ 
which  accompany  and  opprefs  it  in  every  ftep  of 
its  progrefs  ,  from  the  greateft  tranfaftioos  of 
|he  \yhoiefalem^phant^  (q  thf  petty  trafiick  pf 
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the  vender  by  retail-  The  third  includes  what 
accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  churchy 
and  adminiftrator  of  ecctefiailical  funds  in  the 
New  World.  In  coufequence  of  this  he  re- 
ceives the  firft-fruits,  annats  ,  fpoils ,  and  other 
fpiritual  revenues  j  levied  by  the  apoftolick  cham- 
ber in  Europe;  and  is  entitled,  likewife,  to 
the  profit  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  bull  of 
Cruzado.  This  bull,  which  ia  publifhed  every 
two  years,  contains,  an  abfoludoa  from  palt 
offences  by  the  pope,  and,  among  other  im- 
munities, a  permiflion  to  eat  feveral  kinds  of 
prohibited  food,  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre 
days.  The  monks  employed  in  difperfing  tbofe 
bulJs,  extol  their  virtues  witli  aU  the  fervour* 
of  interefted  eloquence;  the  people,  ignorant 
aiid  credulous*  liften  with  implicit  affent;  and 
every  j;erfon  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  of  Euro- 
pean, Creolian,  or  mixed  race,  purchafes  a 
bull,  which  Is  deemed  effential  to  his  falva- 
tion,    at  the  rate  fet  upon  it  by  government,  e} 

fa  atuouat. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  va- 
rious funds » it  is  almojl  irapofTible  to  determine 
•with  precTian,  the  extent  of  the  Spanifh  do- 
minions in  America,  the  jealoufy  of  govern-, 
ment,  which  renders  them  inacceilible  to  for- 
eigners, the  myfterious  lilence  which  the  Spa- 

e)  St^e  NOTE  UXXI* 
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niarJs  are  accuftomed  tho  obferve  with  refpeft 
to  the  interior  ftate  of  their  colonies,  combine 
in  covering  this  fubjeft  with  a  veil  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to  remove.  But  an  account, 
apparently  no  Icfs  accurate  than  it  is  curious, 
has  lately  been  publifhed  of  the  royal  revenue 
in  New  Spain ,  from  which  we  may  form  fome 
idea  with  refpeft  to  what  is  collefted  in  the 
other  provinces.  According  to  that  account, 
the  crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the  de- 
partments of  taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a 
jnillion  of  our  money,  from  which  one  half 
muft  be  deduced  as  the  expence  of  the  provin- 
cial eftablifhment.  f)  Peru  ,  it  is  probable, 
yields  a  fum  not  inferior  to  this,  and  if  we 
fuppofe  that  all  the  other  regions  of  America, 
including  the  iflands ,  furnifh  a  third  fhare  of 
equal  value;  we  fhall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide 
from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude,  that  the  net 
publick  revenue  of  Spain,  raifed  in  America, 
does  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  fierling. 
This  falls  far  fhort  of  the  immenfe  fums  to 
which  fuppofitions,  founded  upon  conjefture , 
have  raifed  the  Spanifh  revenue  in  America,  g) 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  upon  one  account. 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  European  pow-" 
ers,  who  derive  a  direft  revenue  from  their 
colonies,  as  their  quota  towards  defraying  the 

f)  See  NOTE  LXXII* 
fi)    See  NOX£  LXXUI. 
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general  expence  of  government.  Alt  the  ad- 
vantage that  accrues  to  other  nations,  from 
their  American  dominions  ^  arifes  from  the  ex- 
clufive  enjoyment  of  their  trade ;  but  befLde 
this,  Spain  has  brought  her  colonies  to  contri- 
bute towards  increafiog  the  power  of  the  flate  ; 
and  in  return  for  proteftion,  to  bear  a  propor- 
tional fhare    of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly ,  what  I  have  computed  rs  the 
amount  of  the  Spanifh  revenue  from  America, 
comprehends  only  the  taxes  collected  there, 
and  is  far  from  belofr  the  whole  of  what  accrues 
to  the  king  from  hia  dominions  in  the  New 
World.  .  The  heavy  duties  impofed  on  the 
commodities  exported  from  Spain  to  Ameri- 
ca, h)  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  thofe  which 
f he  fends  home  in  return;  the  tax  upon  the 
negroe  flaves  ^  wTth  which  Africa  fupplies  the 
New  World  ,  together  with  feveral  fmalJer 
branches  of  finance,  bring  large  fums  into  the 
treafury,  the  precife  extent  of  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  afcertain, 

ExpCQcc  of  adminiAritlDa. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws 
from  America  be  great,  the  expence  of  admi- 
niftration  in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to 
it.  In  every  department,  even  of  her  domef- 
tick  police  and  finances ,  Spain  has  adopted  a 

h)  See  NOTE  LXXIV. 
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fyftetn  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered 
"with  a  variety  of  tribunals,  and  a  multitude 
orofiicers,  than  that  of  any  European  natioa, 
in  which  the  fovereign  poffefles  fuch  exten- 
five  power.  From  the  jealous  fpirit  with 
which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  fettle-, 
ments  ,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard  againfl: 
fraud  in  provinces  fo  remote  from  infpeffcion ;. 
boards  and  officers  have  been  multiplied  there 
with  ftili  more  anxious  attention.  In  a  coun*-- 
try  where  the  expence  of  living  is  great,  the. 
falaries  allotted  to  every  perfon  inpublick  office, 
muft  be  high  ,  and  muft  load  the  revenue 
with  an  immenfe  burden.  The  parade  of  go- 
vernment greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it.  . 
The  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  as  reprefentatives  of 
the  king's  perfon,  among  people  fond  of  oflen- 
tation  ,  maintain  all  the  ftate  and  dignity  of 
royalty.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the 
model  of  that  at  Madrid  ,  with  horfe  and  foot 
guards,  a  houfehold  regularly  eftablifhed,  nu- 
merous attendants,  and  enligns  of  power,  dif- 
playing  fuch  pomp,  as  hardly  retains  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  delegated  authority.  All  the 
expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the  external 
and  permanent  order  of  government  is  defray- 
ed by  the  crown.  The  viceroys  have  befides 
peculiar  appointments  fuited  to  their  exalted 
ftation.  The  falaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed 
cxcremely  moderate,     that  of  the  viceroy   of 
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Pern  IS  only  thirty  thoufand  dacats-  i)  Ofjatej, 
they  have    been  raifed  to  forty  thoufand- 

Thefe  falaries,  however,    conlntate  bat  a 
fmall  part  of  the  viceroy's  revenue.      The  ex-* 
ercife  of    an   abfolute    authority  extending  to 
every  department  of  government,   and  the  pow- 
er of  difpofmg   of  mnoy   lucrative  oifices,  af^ 
ford  them  innamerable  opportunities  of  acca- 
inulating  wealth.     To  thefe,    which    may    be 
conficjered  as  legal  and  allowed   emolumentSj, 
vaft  fums  are  oftcq  added  hy  exaftions^  which 
in    countries  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,    it  is  not   eafy  to    difcover,  and 
impoflible  to   retrain.     By  monopolizing  fome 
branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  conceri^ 
in  others,    by    conniving  at  the  frauds  of  mer- 
chants ,    a  viceroy  may  raife  fuch  an    annual 
revenue,  as  no  fubjeft  of  any  European  mon- 
arch  enjoys,   k )       From   the  fingle    article    of 
prcfents  made  to  him  on  the  anniverfary  of  bis 
Name  -  day  (  which  is  always  obferved  as  an 
high  feftivalj)     I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy 
has  been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoufand  pefos. 
According  to  a  Spanifh  frying,  rile  JegaJ  reve- 
nues of  a  viceroy   are  known,  his   reaj  profits 
depend    upon  his    opportunities    and    his    con- 
fcience.  Senfible  of  this,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as 
I  have  formerly    obferved,  grant  a  commiffion 

i)  Fecop.  lib.  iii,  tit.  iiL  c,  73, 
k  )  See  NOTE  LXXVt 
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to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This 
circumllance y  however,  renders  them  often 
snore  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and 
ardour  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  eve- 
ry moment  of  power  which  they  know  is  haf- 
tening  fail  to  a  period;  and  fhort  as  its  dura- 
tion is  9  it  ufually  affords  fuflicient  time  for 
repairing  a  fhattered  fortune,  or  for  creating  a 
new  one.  But  even  in  fituations  fo  trying  to 
human  frailty,  there  are  inllances  of  virtud 
that  remains  unfed uced.  In  the  year  177a.' 
the  Marquis  de  Croix  linifhed  the  term  of  his 
viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with  unfufpefted  in-i' 
tegrity;  and  inftead  of  bringing  home  exorbi- 
tant wealth ,  returned  with  the  admiration  and 
applaufe  of  a  grateful  people ,  whom  his  go- 
vernment had  rendered  happy. 
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N  trsrtini^  the  progrefs  of  t!ie  Spanifh  arms  in 
New  Spain  ,  we  have  followed  Cortes  himfetf 
as  our  tnoft  certain  guide.  His  difpatches  to 
the  emperor  contain  a  minute  account  of  his 
operations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of 
Peru  was  incapable  of  rjelating  his  own  exploits. 
Our  information  with-  refpeft  to  them  ,  and 
other  tranfaftions  in  Peru,  is  derived  how- 
ever from  contemporary  and  refpeftable 
authors. 

The  moft  early  account  of  Pizarro's  tranf- 
aftions  in  Peru  ^  was  publifhed  by  Francifco 
de  Xerez,  his  fecretary,  Itisafimple  unadom,. 
cd  narrative,  carried  down  no  farther  than 
the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  15'^ 3;  for  the 
author  returned  to  Spain  in  1534,  ^^^  ^*^^** 
after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  fhort 
Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft  of  Peru,  addrefled  to 
the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  ferved 
under  Pizarro^  drew  tip  an  account  of  falfi  ex* 


J 
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pedition,  which  wa4pt^n^^^^<l  ^"^^  Italian  by 
RamufiOy  and  inferted  in  his  valuable  colleftion , 
but  has  never  been  publifhed  in  its  origi- 
nal language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the 
fame  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
what  both  thofe  authors  relate  concerning  the 
progrefs  and  operations  of  Pizarro;  but  the 
reiidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  fo 
fhort,  at  the  time  when  they  left  it,  and  their 
intercourfe  with  the  natives  fo  flender,  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and 
cuftoms  is  very  imperfeft. 

The  next  contemporary  hiftorian  is  Pedro 
Cieza  de  Leon,  who  publifhed  his  Cronica  del 
Peru,  at  Seville,  in  1553.  If  he  had  finifh- 
ed  all  that  he  propofes  in  the  general  divifion 
of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  mofl: 
complete  hiftory  which  had  been  publifhed  of 
any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well 
qualified  to  execute  it,  having  ferved  during 
feventeen  years  in  America,  and  vifited  In 
perfon  moft  of  the  provinces  concerning  which 
he  had  occafion  to  write.  But  only  the  firft 
part  of  his  Cronicle  has  been  printed.  It  con- 
tains a  defcription  of  Peru,  and  feveral  of  the 
adjacent  provinces  with  an  account  of  the  in- 
ititutions  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives  ,  and  is 
written  \|^ith  fo  little  art ,  and  fuch  an  apparent 
regard  for  truth ,  that  one  muft  regret  the  loft 
of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

This 
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This  lofs  is  amply  fupplied  by  Don  Aaguf- 
tine  Zarate*  wbo  ptiblifhed,  in  1555,  his  ^ 
Hiftoria  det  Dercubrimiento  y  Conqaefta  de  l^ 
Provincia  del  Peru,  Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank 
and  education*  and  employe*  in  Peru  as  compt-; 
roller- general  of  thepublick  revenue*  His  hifto* 
ry^  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  com- 
pofition,  is  a  book  of  confiderable  merit;  as 
he  had  opportunity  to  be  well  informed  ^  and 
feems  to  have  been  inquifitive  with  refpeft  to 
the  manners  and  tranfaftions  of  the  Peruvians^ 
great  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimonyv 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  publifhed  his  Hifto- 
ria del  Peru,  in  1571^  His  fole  objeA  is  to 
relate  the  difTenfions  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Spaniards  in  that  empire.  As  he  ferved  in  a 
publick  ftatton  in  Peru ,  and  was  well  acquaint- 
ed both  with  the  country*  and  with  the  prin- 
cipal aftors  in  thofe  fin^ular  Icenes  which  he 
defcribes,  as  he  pofTelled  found  underftanding, 
and  great  impartiality,  his  worJt  may  be  rank- 
ed amon;^  thofe  of  the  hiftorians  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  induftry  in  refearch ,  or  their 
capacity  in  judging  with  refpeit  to  the  events 
which  they  relate, 

Th^aft  author  wbo  can  be  reckoned  among 
the  conjfcporary  hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  of 
Peru,  is  GarcilafTo  de  ia  Vega »  Inca,  For 
though  the  firftpartof  his  work,  incicled,  Com- 
mentariofl  Reales  del  Origen  de  los  Incaa  Kei- 
es  del  Peru,  was  not  publifhed  fooaer  than 
RORiiKTSON    Vol,    III,   B  b 
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the  year  1609,  feventy  -  fix  years  after  the 
death  of  Atahualpa  the  laft  emperor ,  yet  as  he 
"was  born  in  Peru ,  and  was  the  fon  of  an  offi- 
cer of  diftinftion  among  the  Spanifh  conquerors^ 
by  a  Coy  a,  or  ladyibf  the  royal  race,  on  account 
of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca  ^ 
as  he  was  mafter  of  the  language  fpoken  hy 
the  Incas ,  and  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
of  his  countrymen ,  his  authority  is  rated  very 
high  f  and  often  placed  above  that  of  all  the 
other  hiftorians.  His  work,  however,  is  little 
more  than  a  commentary  upon  the  Spanifh 
writers  of  the  Peruvian  ftory,  and  compofed 
of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whom  I- 
have  mentioned.  This  is  the  idea  which  he 
hirafelf  gives  of  it.  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  Nor  is  it 
in  the  account  of  fafts  only  that  he  follows 
them  fervilely.  Even  in  explaining  the  inili* 
tutions  and  rites  of  his  anceftors ,  his  informa- 
tion feems  not  to  be  more  perfeft  than  theirs* 
His  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almoil  the 
fame  with  that  of  Acofta.  He  produces  no  fpe- 
cimen  of  Peruvian  poetry ,  but  that  wretched 
one  which  he  borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an 
early  miffionary ,  whofe  memoirs  have  never 
been  publifhed.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Ai^ur  com- 
pofition ,  arrangement,  or  a  capacityj^pdiftin*. 
guifhing  between  what  is  fabulous  ,  what  ii 
probable,  and  what  is  true,  one  fearches  for 
them  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca. 
His  work  I  however  ^  nothwitbftanding  itsgteat 
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defers,  is  not  altogether  deltitute  of  ufe.  Some 
traditions  which  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen are  preferved  in  it.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to 
correfk  fome  errors  of  the  SpaniCh  writers,  and 
he  has  inferted  in  it  fome  curious  fafts^  ta- 
ken from  authors  whofe  works  were  never 
publifhed ,  and  are  now  loft* 


N  o  T  E  IL  p,  6, 

One   may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hard- 

fhips  which  they  endured,  and  of  the  regious 
which  they  vifued,  from  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality that  prevailed  among  them-  Pizarro  car- 
ried out  iiz  men,  Almagro  70-  In  lefsthan 
nine  monthii  130  ofthefedied.  Few  fell  by 
thefword^  moft  of  them  were  cutoff  by  dif- 
eafes.     Xere2.  p.   rgo. 

Note  III.  p-  9. 

This  ifland^  fays  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo 
uncomfortable  by  th«  unwholefomenefs  of  its 
climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged 
mountains  J  and  the  multitude  of  infeft^  aod 
reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom  any  fofter  epithet 
than  that  of  infernal  is  employed  in  defcribjng 
it.  The  fun  is  almoft  laever  fe«n  there,  and 
throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceafe*  to 
rain.     Dec.  3.  lib.  \*  c,  3,  i^avpier  touched 
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at  this  ifland  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his  account 
of  the  climate  is  not  more  favourable.  VoL 
u  p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruife  on  the  coaft, 
vifited  mo&  of  the  places  where  Pizarro 
landed,  and  his  defcription  of  them  throws 
light  on  the  narrations  of  the  early  Spanifh  hifj- 
torianSi 

Note  IV,  p.  25* 

By  this  time  horfes  had  multiplied  great' 
ly  in  th6  Spanifh  fettletnents  on  the  continent. 
When  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  yeaJr 
1518,  though  his  armament  was  more  confider^ 
able  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  compofed  of 
perfons  fuperior  in  rank  to  thofe  who  invaded 
Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than  ilxteen 
borfes. 

Note  V.  p.  2,6. 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D. 
*  George  Juan,  travelled  from  Guayquil  to  Mo- 
tupe,  by  the  fame  route  which  Pizarro  took. 
From  the  defcription  of  their  journey,  one  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  msrcfa. 
The  fandy  plains  between  St.  Michael  de  Piea- 
ra  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without  wa- 
ter,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green 
thing,  on  a  dreary  flretch  of  burning  fand. 
Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  399,  &c. 
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Note  VL  p,   3  o. 

This  extravagant  and  unfeaTotiable  difcourfe 
pfValverde  lias  been  cenfured  by  all  hiflorians^ 
and  withjuflice.  But  though  he  feems  to  have 
been  an  iliitet^ate  and  bigoted  monk,  nowife 
refembHcg  the  good  Olmedo  ,  who  accompani- 
fsd  Cortes;  the  abfurdity  of  his  addrefs  to  Ata- 
liualpa  muft  not  be  charged  wholly  upon  him. 
Pis  harangue  iseviden|:ly  atranllation,  or  para- 
phrafe  of  that  fprm,  concerted  by  a  junto  of 
Spanifh  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509, 
for  explaining  the  nght  of  their  king  to  the 
ibvereignty  of  the  New  World,  and  for  direft^ 
ing  the  officers  employed  in  America  how  they 
fhould  take  pofleiBon  of  any  cew  country . 
See  Vol-  K  Note  Jtxai.  The  feptiments  coa- 
tained  in  Valverde's  harangue  muft  not  then 
be  imputed  to  the  bigoted  imbecillity  of  a  par- 
ticular man,  but  to  that  of  thf  age,  Gomara 
and  Benzoni  relate  one  circumftance  concerning 
Valverde,  which,  if  antentick,  renders  him  an 
objeft,  not  of  contempt  only,  but  of  horror. 
They  affert,  that  during  the  whole  aftion,  Val- 
verde  continued  to  excite  the  foldters  to  Daughter, 
calling  to  them  to  ftrike  the  enemy,  not  with  the 
^dge,  but  with  the  points  of  their  fwords.  Gom. 
CroD.  c.  113,  Benz-  Hlftor-  Nov,  Orbis,  lib-  iii. 
c.  3-  Such  behaviour  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholick  clergy  in  other 
parts  of  America,  where  they    uniformly  ex,~ 
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erted  their  inflitence  to  pfoteft  the  Indians  ^ 
and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  coun- 
try men. 

NotE  VII.  p-  31. 

T'viro  different  fyftems  have  been  formecl 
concerning  the  conduft  of  Atahualpa.  Th6 
Spanifh  "writers,  in  order  to  juftify  the  violence 
of  their  conntryftien,  contend,  that  all  the 
Inca's  profeflions  of  friendfhlp  xirerc  feigned; 
and  that  his  intention  iti  agreeing  to  an  interview 
with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to  cut  off  him 
and  his  followers  at  one  blow;  that  for  this 
purpofe  he  advanced  with  foch  a  numerous  body 
of  attendants ,  who  had  arms  concealed  under 
their  garments  to  execute  this  fcheme.  This 
IS  the  account  given  by  Xeres  and  Zarate,  and 
adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the 
plan  of  the  Inca  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards ,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted 
them  to  march  unmolefted  through  the  defert 
of  Motupe,  or  havenegleftedto  defend  thepaf- 
fes  in  the  mountains ,  where  they  might  have 
been  attacked  with  fo  much  advantage.  If  the 
Peruvians  marched  to  Caxamalca  with  an  inten- 
tion to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards  ,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able, that  of  fo  great  a  body  of  men  ,  prepar- 
ed for  aftion,  not  one  Ihould  attempt  to  make 
refiflance,  but  all  tamely  fuffer  thcmfelves  to 
be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were 
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armed  to  attack.  Atahualpa's  mode  of  advancing 
to  the  interview,  has  the  afpeft  of  a  peace- 
able procefliDH  ,  not  of  a  military  enterprize. 
He  himfelf  and  his  followers  were,  in  their 
habits  of  cerennony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of 
folemiiityj  hy  unarmed  harbingers.  Though 
rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  faife, 
yet,  if  a  fcheme  of  deception  and  treachery  rauft 
be  imputed  either  to  a  monarchy  that  had  no 
great  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  a  vifit  from  ft  ran- 
gers who  folicited  admifTion  into  his  prefence 
as  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  ^o  darUig,  and 
fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  hefi- 
tate  in  [determining  where ^to  fix  the  preftimpttaa 
of  guilt-  Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the 
Spanifh  writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of 
Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives,  that  it  was  his 
intention,  as  well  as  his  intereil^  to  feize  the 
Inca,  and  that  he  had  taken  meafures  for  that 
purpofe  previous  to  any  fufpiGion  of  that  mo- 
narches defigns, 

Garcilafib  de  la  Vega,  extremely  foHcitDaA 
to  vindicate  his  countrymen,  the  Peraviana^ 
from  the  crime  of  having  concerted  the deftruc- 
tion  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  and  tto  lefd 
afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper 
conduft  towards  the  Inca,  has  fraujed  anbther 
fyftem.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majeftick 
form,  with  alongbeard,  and  garments  reaching 
to  the  ground,  having  appeared  in  virion  to  Vl^ 
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racocha,  the  eighth  Inca,    and  declared ,  that 
he  was  a  child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch   built 
a  temple  in  honour  of  this  perfon,  and  ^refted 
an  image  of  him  ,    refembling  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fibie  the  fingular  form  in  which  he  had  exhibit- 
ed  himfelf  to  his  view.  ^  In  this  temple, divine 
honours  were  paid  to  him  ,  by  the  name  of  Vi- 
racocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  aa.  When 
the  Spaniards  firft  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length 
of  their  beards,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,ftruc^t 
every  perfon  fo  much  with  their  likenefs  to  tl^je 
image  of  Viracocha,  that  they  fuppofed  th^mtobje 
children  of  the  Sun  ,    who  had  defcended  froqa. 
heaven  to  earth.     All  concluded,  that  the  fatal 
period  of  the  Peruvian  empire  was  now  approach- 
ing»    and  that  the   throne   would  be  occupied 
by  new  poffeflors.      Atahualpa  himfelf ,  confi- 
dering  the  Spaniards  as  meiTengers  from  heaven, 
was  (o  far  from   entertaining   any  thoughts  of 
refiding  them ,  that  he  determined  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  their  commands.  From  thofe 
fentiments  flowed  his  profeiEons  of  love    and 
refpeft.     To  thofe  were  owing  the  cordial  re- 
ception of  Soto,  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his 
camp,  and  the  fubmiflive  reverence  with  which 
he  himfelf  advanced  to  vifit  the  Spanifh  gene^ 
ral  in  his  quarters;  but  from  the  grofs  ignorance 
of  Philippillo,  the  interpreter,  the  declaration 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  anfwer  to  it,    were 
fo  ill  explained ,    that  by  their  mutual  inability 
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to  compreheiid  each  other's  intentions,  the  fa- 
tal rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  with  all  Its  dread* 
ful  confeqiEences,    was  occafioned. 

It  IS  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  fu- 
perftitious   veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the 
Spaniards,    are  to  be  found  either  in  Xerez,  or 
Sancho,   or  Zarate,  previous  to  the  interview  at 
Caxamaloa;  and  yet  the  two  former  ferved  un- 
^er  Pizarro  at  that  time,    and  the  latter  vifited 
Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.     If  either  the  Inca 
liimfelf,  or  his   meilengers,    had  addrefled  the 
Spaniards  in  the  words  which   Garcilaflb  puts 
in  their  mouthsj    they   muft  have  been  ftrack 
with   fuch    fubmiffive   declarations ;    and   they 
would  certainly  have  availed  themfelves  of  theai 
to   accomplifh   their   own  defigns   with  greater 
facility-     GarciJaJVo  himfelf ,  though  his  narra- 
tive of  the  intercourfe  between  the  Inca  an4 
Spaniards^  preceding  the  rencounter  at  Caxatnalca, 
is   founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  believing 
them  to  be  Viracochas,    or  divine  beings,  P,ii* 
lib.  i.  c.  17,  &c,  yet  with  his  ufual  inattentioiL 
and    Inaccuracy   he   admits,    in  another  place, 
that  the   Peruvians    did   not   recollefl;    the   re- 
femblance  between  them   and  the  god  Vtracocha, 
until  the  fatal  difafters  fubfeqiJent  to  the  defeat 
at  Caxamalca,   and  then  only  began  to  call  them 
Viracochas.  P,  i*  lib.  v-  c,  31.  This  is  confirm- 
ed by  Herrera,    dec,   5,  Jib,  IL  c.  12.  In  many 
diiTurent  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  believe 
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the  Spanifh  writers,  their  coabtrymen  were 
confidered  as  divine  beings  who  had  defcended 
from  Heaven.  But  in  this  inftance »  as  in  many 
which  occur  in  the  intercourfe  between  nations 
whofe  progrefs  in  refinements  is  very  unequal^ 
the  ideas  of  tbofe  who  ufed  the  exprefTion  were 
diflferent  from  the  ideas  of  tbofe  who  beard  it* 
For  fucb  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages^ 
or  fuch  is  thefimplicity  of  tbofe  who  fpeak  thens 
that  when  they  fee  any  thing  with  which  they 
were  formerly  unacquainted ,  and  of  which  they 
do  not  know  the  origin ;  they  fay ,  that  it  came 
down  frow  Heaven*     Nugnez.Ram.  iii.  327,  C. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  thefenti- 
ments  and  proceedings  of  tb^  Peruvians ,  ap* 
pears  to  be  more  aatural  and  confiftent  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding ,  and  is  better  fup* 
ported  by  the  fafts  related  by  the  contemporary 
biftorians. 

According  to  Xeres,  p.  11109 ,  two  thou^ 
fand  Peruvians  were  killed*  Sancho  makes  the 
cumber  olthe  flain  fix  or  feventhoufand.  Ram^ 
iii.  174 1  D.  By  Garcilaflb*s  account,  fiv« 
thoufand  were  maflacred*  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  a5» 
The  number  wfaieb  I  have  mentioned,  being 
the  ifiedium  between  the  tuttetae^g  may  pro^ 
bably  be  aeareft  the  tr^tb^ 

Note  VTII.  p.  33. 

Nothing  ean   be  ft  more  ftriking  proof  of 

this,  than  that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from 
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Caxatnriica  to  Cuzco.  The'  diPancc  betwixt 
them  IS  Jix  Jiundred  miTps,  In  every  place 
throughout  this  vafi:  extent  of  cuuiitry  they 
were  treated  with  all  the  horours  vhich  th* 
Peruvians  paid  to  their  foverefgns,  ard  evei3  to 
ther  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amailing 
what  was  wanting  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Itica, 
they  deii^aoded  the  plates  of  gold  ^Mth  which 
the  waits  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  m  Cuzco  wer« 
adorned;  and  though  the  priefts  were  unwiU 
ling  to  alienate  thofe  facred  ornaments,  and  the 
people  refufed  to  violate  the  fhrine  of  tbeit 
God,  the  three  Spaniard*  #  with  their  owtt 
hands  »  robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  va- 
luable treafiire;  and  fuch  was  the  reverence  of 
the  natives  for  their  perfons,  that  though  they 
beheld  this  aft  of  facrllege  with  aftooifhment, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  difturh  the 
commiifLon  of  it,  Zarate,  lib*  ii.  c.  6,  Sancho 
ap.  Ramuf.  iii,  375,  D. 

Note  IX.  p,  47. 

According  to  Herrera^  the  fpoil  of  Cuzco, 

after  fetting  apart  the  king's  fifth  ,  was  divided 
among  4S0  perfons.  Each  received  4000 
pefos.  This  amounts  to  1,920,000  pefos- 
Dec.  5.  lib-  vi,  c-  3.  But  as  the  general,  and 
other  officers,  were  entitled  to  apart  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  fum  total  tnuft 
haverifen  miich  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned. 
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Gomara^  c.  123.  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.   g.  fa-p 
tisfy  themfelves  with  afferting  in. general,^  that? 
the  piand^rof  Ciizco  was  of  greater  value  than 
the  ranfom  of  Atahualpa. 

Note  X.  p.  sou 

No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  con*- 
du6):ed  with  more  perfevering  courage  than 
that  of  Alvaradoy  and  in  none  were  greater 
hardfliips  endured.  Many  of  theperfons  engage4 
in  it  were^  like  their  leader,  veterans  who 
had  ferved  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour 
of  American  war.  Such  of  my  readers,  as  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  perufing  the  ftriking  de- 
fcription  of  their  fufferings  by  Zarate  orHerrera, 
may  form  fomeidea  of  the  nature  of  their  march 
from  the  fea-coaft  to  Quito ,  by  confulting  the 
Account  which  D.  Ant.  UUoa  gives  of  his  oayu 
journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  fame  route. 
Voy.  tom.  i.  p.  178,  &c.  or  that  of  M.  Bou- 
guer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo,  to 
Quito,  by  the  fame  road  which  Alvarado  took. 
He  compares  his  own  journey  with  ths^t  of  the 
Spanifh  leader ,  and  by  the  comparifon ,  gives 
a  mod  ftriking  idea  of  the  boldnefs  and  patience 
of  Alvarado,  in  forcing  his  way  through  .fo, 
many  obftacles.    Voy  age  du  Perou ,  p.  :}8»et^* 
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Note  XL  p.  51. 

I 

According  to  Herrera  ,  there  was  entered 

on  account  of  the  king  J  in  gold ,  155^300  pe- 
fos,  and  5400  marks  (each  g  ounces)  of  filver, 
befides  feveral  veJlels  and  ornaments,  fome  of 
gold  f  and  others  of  filver;  on  account  of  pri- 
vate»  perfons  ,  in^  gold  499,000  pefos  ,  and 
54,000  marks  of  filver,     Dec.  5*  lib,  vi.  c.  13* 

Note  XIL  p,  Cik  ^\ 

The  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  other  miH* 
tary  arts  than  thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  As  the 
calvalry  M^ere  the  chief  objeft  of  their  terror, 
they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of 
afting  by  means  of  a  long  thong  with  a  ftone 
failened  to  each  end,  TJifs ,  when  thrown 
by  a  fkilful  hand,  twilled  about  the  horfe  and 
its  rider,  and  entangled  them  fo  as  to  obftruft 
their  motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  inven- 
tion of  their  own.  Dec,  3,  lib*  viil*  c.  4,  But 
as  I  have  obferved,  voK  ii.  p*  175,  this  wea- 
pon is  common  among  feveral  barbarous  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  South  America;  and 
it  is  more  probable,  that  the  Peruvians  hadob- 
ferved  the  dexterity  with  which  they  ufeditin 
hunting,  and  on  this  occjfion  adopted  it  them- 
felves.  The  Spaniards  were  confideraHy  an- 
noyed by  it,  Herrera,  ibid.  Another inftatice 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deferves  men- 
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tion.  By  tuTHlng  a  river  out  of  its  channel, 
they  overflowed  a  valley ,  in  which  a  body  of 
the  enemy  was  pofted,  fo  fuddenly,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  Spaniards  made 
their  efcap^.  Herrera  ,  dec.  5.  lib.  vUL 
c.  5. 

Note  XIII.  p.  84. 

Herrera's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is 
the  moft  minute,  and  apparently  the  moft  accu- 
rate. It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of 
Oreliana  himfelf.  But  the  dates  are  not  dif- 
tih6tly  marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca, 
orNapo,  begun  early  in  February  I54r; 
and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
a6th  of  Auguft,  having  fpent  near  feven  months 
in  the  voyage.  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the 
year  1 743  ,  failed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,  a 
fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that 
of  Oreliana ,  in  lefs  than  four  months.  Voyage , 
p.  179.  But  the  two  adventurers  were  very 
differently  provided  for  the  voyage.  This  ha- 
zardous undertaking ,  to  which  ambition  prompt- 
ed Oreliana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  fcience 
led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in 
the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odo- 
nais ,  ♦from  conjugal  affeftion.  The  narrative  ef 
the  hardfhips  which  fhe  fuffered ,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  fhe  was  expofed,  and  of  the  difafters 
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which  befel  her,  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular 
and  a^Tetting  ftorics  in  any  language ,  exhibit- 
ing in  her  conduft  a  ftriking  pifture  of  the  for* 
tidude  which  diftinguifhes  the  on*  fex,  mingled 
•with  the  fenhbility  and  tendernefs  peculiar  to 
the  other.  Lettre  de  M-  Godin ,  a  M*  de  la 
Condauiine. 

Note  XIV-  p.  88, 

Hererra  gives  a  ftnking  piftureof  their  in- 
digence- Twelve  gentlemen,  ^^'ho  had  been 
officers  of  diAihflionunder  AJmagroJodgedtnthe 
fame  ho  Life,  and  having  but  one  cloak  among  them, 
It  was  worn  alternately  by  him  who  had  occafion  to 
appear  in  publick,  while  the  refl^  from  the  want 
of  a  decent  drefs,  were  obliged  to  keep  withia 
doors.  Their  former  friends  and  companions 
were  [o  much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizarro, 
that  they  durft  not  entertain  or  even  converfe 
with  them.  One  may  conceive  what  wa^  the 
condition,  at:td  what  the  indignation  of  men  once 
accujRomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they 
felt  themfelves  poor  and  defpifed ,  without  a 
roof  under  which  to  fhelter  their  heads »  while^ 
they  beheld  others,  whofe  merit  and  fervices 
were  not  equal  ta  theirs,  living  with  fplendour 
in  fumptuous  edifices,      Dec,  6,  lib,  viii,  c*  6. 

NoTj:    XV.    p*   103. 

Herrera,    whofe  accuracy  entitles   him  to 
{feat  credit,  alTerbs*  that  Gon^al^  l^i^arrQ  pQ(. 
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feJTed  domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuqite-' 
faca  de  la  Plata ,  which  yielded  him  an  annual 
revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Toledo  9  the  beft  endowed  fee  in  Europe;  Dec^ 
7.  libi  vii  c.  3. 

Note   XVI.  p.  lao. 

All  the  Spanifh  writers  defcribe  his  marcb» 
aiid  the  diftreiTes  of  both  parties  very  minCitely. 
Zarate  obferves,  that  hardly  any  parellel  to  it 
occurs  in  hiftory ,  either  with  tefiJeft  to  the*'* 
length  of  the  retreat  or  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit* 
Pizarro,  according  to  his  computation,  followed 
the  viceroy  upwards  of  three  thoufand  miles* 
Lib.  V*  c.  16,  26. 

Note.  XVII.    p.  137. 

It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the 
beft  informed  hiftorian  of  that  period,  to  one 
million  four  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  Lib.  iL  c.  79^ 

Note  XVIII. p.  139. 

Carvajalj  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an 
advocate  for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Find- 
ing Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  boldcourfe 
which  he  originally  fuggefted,  he  recommended 
to  him  a  timely  fubmiflion  to  his  fovereign  ag 
the  fafeft  meafures.     When  the  preHdent's  of. 

fera 
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fers  were  firft:  communicated  to  Carvajal ;  „  By 
our  Lady  (Taid  he^  In  ,that  ftrain  of  bufiToonery 
which  was  familiar  to  him )  the  prieft  Ufuea 
gracious  bulls.  He  gives  them  both  good  and 
cheapj  let  us  liot  only  accept  them,  but  wear 
them  as  reliques  about  our  necks.  '*  Fernandez, 
lib.  ii*  c,  63, 

NoTfe  XIX,  p,  T45. 

During  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
feven  hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  be- 
headed* Herrera,  dec.  g.  lib.  iv,  c.  4.  Above 
three  hundred  of  thefe  were  cut  off  by  CarvajaU 
Fernandez,  lib,  ii,-c.  pr,  Zarate  makes  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  put  to  violent  death  five  .hundred. 
Lib,  vii*  c,  I, 

Note  XX,  p.  ijg. 

In  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners 
and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  I  have  received 
much  information  from  a  large  manufcn'pt  of  \ 
Don  Alonfo  de  Conta^  one  of  the  judges  in 
the  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico,  In  the 
year  1553,  Philip  11,  in  order  that  he  might 
•difcover  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his 
Indian  fubjefts ,  that  would  be  moft  benefi- 
cial to  the  crown  ^  and  leaft  ofiprtiiive  to  them^ 
addrefied  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Au- 
dience in   America,    enjoining  them  to  anfwer 
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♦         ■ 
certain   queries   which  he  propofed  to   them, 
concerning  the  ancient  form  of  government  efta- 
blifhed   among  the  various  nations  of  Indians ,' 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  paid  taxes  to  their 
kings  or  chiefs.     In  obedience  to  [this  mandate^ 
Corita^  who  had  reiided  nineteen  years  in  Ame- 
rica, fourteen  of  which  he  pafTed  in  New  Spain, 
compofed  the  work  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  He 
acquaints  his  Sovereign  ,    that  he  had  made  it 
an  objeft  during  his  refidence  in  America  and 
in  all  its  provinces  which  he  hat  vilited ,  to  inu 
quire  diligently  into  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  natives ,    that  'he  had  converfed  for  this 
purpofe  with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians, 
and  confultedfeveralof  theSpanifh  ecclefiafticks, 
who  underftood  the  Indian  languages  moil  per* 
feftly,  particularly  fome   of  thofe   who  landed 
in  New  Spain  foon  after  the  conqueft.     Corita 
ap  pears  to  be  a  man  of  fome  learning ,  and  to 
have  carried  on  his  inquiries  with  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  to  which  he    pretends.     Great- 
er  credit    is  due    to    his   teftimony  from  one 
circumftance.       His  work   was    not   compofed . 
with  a   view  to  publication ,    or  in  fupport  of 
any    particular   theory,    but  contains  fimple, 
though   full  anfwers  to  queries  propofed  to  him 
officially.     Though  Herrera  does  not  mention 
him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed 
as  guides  in  his  hiftory,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  from 
feveral  fafts  of  which  he  takes  notice ,  as  well 
as  from  feveral  expreilions  which  he  ufes,  that 
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this    memorial   of  Corita    was    not    unknown 
to  him* 

No  T  E  XXL  p-  167. 

The  early  Spanifh  writers  were  fo  hafty 
and  inaccurate  in  eftimating  the  numbers  of 
people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  of  America, 
that  is  it  impoflibU  to  afcertain  that  of  Mexico 
itfelf  with  any  degree  ofpreciiion,  Cortes  de- 
fcribes  the  extent  and  populoiafoefs  of  Mexico 
in  general  terms,  which  imply  that  It  was  not 
inferior  to  the  g;reateft  cities  in  Europe.  Go- 
mara  is  more  explicit,  and  affirms,  that  there 
were  60,000  houfes,  or  families  in  Mexico* 
Cron.  c.  78*  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec,  3- 
lib.  vii.  c.  13;  and  the  generality  of  writers 
follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or 
fcruple.  Accordlngto  this  account,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mexico  muft  have  been  about  300,000* 
Torquemada,  with  his  ufual  propenfUy  to  the 
marvellous,  af^erts ,  that  there  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  tboufand  houfes  or  families  in  Me- 
xico, and  confequently  about  fix  hundred  thou- 
land  inhabitants.  Lib,  iiL,  c,  ^3,  But  in  a 
very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  empire 
by  one  of.Cortes's  officers,  th?  population  is 
fixed  at  6o,0Q0  penpip,  Ramufio,iiL  309,  A. 
Kven  by  this  account,  which  probably  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  thai*  any  of  the  foregoing,  Me- 
xico was  a  great  city. 

C  c  a 
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Not eXXII.  p.  171. 

It  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  BenaVente ,  that  if 
am  indebted  for  this  curious  obfervation.  Palafox^ 
bifliop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles^ 
confirms  and  illuftrates  it  tnote  fully.  The  Me- 
xican (fays  he)  is  the  only  language  in  which  si 
termination  indicating  refpeft,  filavats  reveren- 
tiales  y  de  cortefia ,  may  be  aiExed  to  every 
word.  By  adding  the  final  fyllable  ziti  or  azin 
to  any  word  it  becomes  a  proper  exprelCon  of 
veneration  in  the  mouth  of  an  inferior.  If,  in 
fpeaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to 
be  ufed,  it  isTatl,  but  an  inferior  fays  Tatzin. 
One  prieft  fpeaking  to  another,  calls  him  Tea- 
pixque  ;  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank  calls  him' 
Teopixcatzin.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who 
reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico  ,  wafS 
Montezuma,  but  his  vafials,  from  reverence, 
pronounced  it  Montezumazin.  Torribio,  MS. 
Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65.  The  MexU 
cans  had  not  only  reverential  nouns,  but  re- 
verential verbs.  The  manner  in  which  theie 
are  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  ufe,  is 
explained  by  D.  Jof.  Aug.  Aldama  y  (luevara, 
in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  No.   188. 

Note   XXIIL   p.  177, 

From  comparing  feveral  paflages  in  Corita 
and  Herrera,  we  may  colleft  with  fome  degree 
of  accuracy  y    the  various  modes  in  which  the 
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Mexicans   contributed  towards    the  fupport   of 
government-      Some    perfons  of  the  firft  order 
feem  to  have  been  exempted  fron:i  tlie  payment 
of  any   tribute,    and  as  their  only  duty  to  the 
publick,     were   bound    to    perfonaLfervtce  id 
war,   and  to  follow  the  banner  of  the  fovereign 
with  their   vaflals,     2,  The   immediate  vaflals 
of  the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  perfonal 
military  fervice,   but   paid  a  certain  proportioa 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands  in  kind.   3.  Thofe 
who  held  offices  of  honour    or    truft  >  paid  a 
(pertain   fhare   of  what  they  received  in  c'onfe- 
quence  of  holding  thefe.   4.  Each  Capnllae  ,  or 
affociation,   cultivated  fome  part  of  the  common 
field  allotted  to  it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown^ 
and    depofited  the  produce  in  the  royal  grana- 
ries. 5.  Some  part  of  whatever  was  brought  to 
the    publick    markets,     whether  fruits    of  the 
earth,  or  tlie  various  produftionsof  their  artifts 
and  manufacturers,  was  demanded  for  the  pu- 
blick ufe,and  the  merchants  who  paid  this  were 
exempted  from  every  other  tax.     6,  TheMaye- 
ques,  or  adfcripti  glebae,  were  bound  to  cultl^ 
vate  certain   diftrifts  in  every  province ,  which 
may  be  conddered  as  crown  lands,   and  brought 
the  increafe  into    publick   ftorehoufes.       Thus 
the   fovereign   received  fome  part  oi  whatever 
was  uf6fulor  valuable  in  the  country,   whether 
it  was  the  natural  produftion  of  the  foil,  or  ac- 
quired by  the  induftry    of  the    people.       What 
each  contributed  towards  the  fupport  of   govern-i 
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ment,  ieems  to  have  been  inconfiderable.  Corf- 
ta,  in  anfwer  to  ane  of  the  queries  put  to  the 
Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  endeavours 
to  eftimate  in  money  the  value  of  what  each 
citizen  might  be  fappofed  to  pay,  and  does  not 
reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  reals^, 
about  eighteen  pence  or  two  (hillings  a  head.   . 

Note  XXIV.  p.  178. 

Cortes ,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  mnch 
aftonifhed  with  this ,  as  with  any  inftance  of 
Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  it.  Along  one  of  the  caufeways  «  fays 
he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city, are  conduft- 
ed  two  conduits ,  compofed  of  clay  tempered 
with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and 
raifed  about  fix  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  con*, 
veyed  a  ftream  of  excellent  water ,  as  large  as 
the  body  of  a  man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  it  fupplies  all  the  inhabitants  plentifully. 
The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  neceffary 
to  clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  ftream  of 
water  may  be  turned  into  it. .  As  this  conduit 
pafles  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there 
are  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  through  which 
the  fait  -  water  of  the  lake  flows  ^  it  is 
conveyed  over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as 
the  body  of  an  ox  ,  then  carried  from  the 
conduit  to   the    remote  quarters    of  the    city^ 
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in  canoes,  and  fold  to  the  inhabitants^     Relate 
sip.  Ramuf.  341 ,  A. 

Note  XXV.    p.   180, 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Ma- 
drid, are  fhesvn  fuits  of  armour,  which  are 
called  Montezuma's.  They  are  compofed  of 
thin  lacquered  copper- plates.  In  the  opinion 
of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are  evidently 
eaftern.  The  forms  of  the  filver  ornaments 
upon  them,  reprefenting  dragons,  &c,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  confirmation  of  this.  They  are 
infinitely  fuperior  in  point  of  workmanfhip  to 
any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards 
probably  received  them  from  the  Philippine 
iflands*  The  only  unqneftionahle  fpecimen  of 
Mexican  art  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain  , 
is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold  ,  v/hich  is  faid  to 
have  belonged  to  Montezuma,  It  weighs  5  oz* 
IS  dwt.  Three  drawings  of  it  were  exhibited 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ,  June  10^  ^^765. 
A  man's  head  is  reprefented  on  this  cup.  On 
one  iide  the  full  face,  on  the  other  the  profile, 
on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  head.  The 
relievo  is  faid  to  have  been  prodnced  by  punch- 
ing the  in  fide  of  the  cup,  fo  as  to  make  the 
reprefentation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  The 
features  are  rude,  but  very  tolerable  j  and 
certainly  too  rude  for  Spaaifh  workmanfhip. 
This  cup   was   purchafed  by    Edward  earl   of 
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Oxford  J  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  C%Aht 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command  ^  s^nd  is  now 
in  the  poiTeilion  of  his  grandfon ,  Lord  Archer. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  my  re- 
fpeftable    and  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Barrington. 

Note  XXVL  p.  X8S- 

Th^  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  9incl% 
I  have  been  indebted ,  in  this  part  of  9iy  workj^ 
to  the  guidance  pfthebifhop  ofGloucefter,  whQ 
has  traced  the  fucceifive  fleps^  by  which  the 
human  mind  advanced  io  thislipeof  itsprpgretis,^ 
with  mi!ich  erudition  y  and  greater  ipgfenuity^ 
He  is  the  firft,  as  far  as  I  know  9  who  forEDe4 
a  rational  and  confiftent  theory  concerning  th^. 
various  modes  pf  writing  praflifed  by  n^otnti 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  improve^ 
ment.  Div.  Legation  of  Mofes,  iii.  69  ^  &c^ 
Some  important  obIervati(VDS  have  beeQ  a4de(t 
by  the  learned  aiid  intelligent  author  of  the. 
Traits  dela  Eormation  Mechaiiique  des  LangueSj^ 
torn.  i.  -295  9  &C. 

As  the  MexiiCan.  paintings  are  the  m.pftca-^ 
rions  monumeats  extant  of  the  earlieft  mpde  o{ 
writing  5,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  fomo: 
account  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  pre-* 
ferved  from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work  o£ 
art  in  America  »  and  cpnynunicat^d  to  tb« 
Fublick.  For  the  moil  early  and  complete  col-_ 
leftiofl  o£  th^jfe  publiflied  by  Pyrch^j.    we  ar«t 
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ijidebted  to  the  attention   of  that^curioufi    in- 
Qiiirer,  Hakluyt-    Don  Antonio  Men daza,  vicer 
rpy  of  New  Spain,  having  deemed thofe  paint* 
ingsa  proper  pfefent  forCharies  V.   the  fhipia 
Vi^hich  they  were  fent  to  Spain  was  taken  by  4 
French  cruizer,   and  they  came  into  the  poffef- 
fion  ofThevetj    the   king's  geographer,    who 
having  traveUed  hiinfelf  into  the  New  World  jj 
and  defcribedone  ofit3  provinces,  was  acurious 
obferver   of  whatever   tended  to  illuftrate  the 
panners  of  the    Americans,     Oa  hJs    death  ^ 
they  were  purchafed  by  Hakluyt,   at  that  time 
chaplain  of  the  Engiif h  ambajlador  to  the  French 
court;     and  ,    being   left  by  him   to  Purchas, 
W^re  publifhed  at  the  deflre  of  the  learned  an- 
tiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  Purchas,  iii-  1065* 
The    fecond  fpecimen  of  Mexican  pifture* 
writing,    waa  publifhed  by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli 
Carrerl,  in  two  copper-plates.       The  iirit  is  a 
jpaap,  or  reprefentation  of  the  progrefa  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  on  their  firft  arrival  in  thecoun-^ 
try,  and  of  the  various  Nations  in  which  they 
fettled,     before   they    founded   the    capital    of 
their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  fecond 
is  a  Chronological  Wheel,   or  Circle,  reprefe^it- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  they   computed  and 
marked  their  cycle   of    fifty- two  years.      The 
former  was  given  to  him  by  Dr,    Chrifloval  de 
Guadalajora,  in  the  city  of  Puebla  de  ios   An-* 
geles;  the  latter  he  received  from  Don   Carlog 
de  Sigaenza  y  Congorra*     But  as  it  feems  now 
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to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded  I  know  not 
on  what  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out 
of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mando 
is  an  account  of  a  fi&itious  vpyage,  I  have  not 
mentioned  thefe  paintings  in  the  text.  They 
have,  however,  manifeftly  the  appearance  of^ 
being  Mexican  produftions ,  and  are  allowed  to 
be  fo  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to 
determine  whether  they  were  genuine  or  fuppofi- 
titious.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in  the  formerly 
confiderably  more  perfeft  than  any  other  fpe- 
cimen  of  Mexican  defign;  but  as  the  original  is 
faid  to  have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  fuf- 
peft  that  it  has  been  improved  by  fome  touches 
from  the  hand  of  an  European  artlfl-,  Carreri , 
Churchill  ,  iv.  p.  487.  The  chronological 
wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexican  mode 
of  computing  time ,  as  defcribed  by  Acofta  , 
lib.  vi.  c.  2.  It  feems  to  refemble  one  which 
that  learned  Jefuit  had  feen;  and  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  genuine  monument,  it  proves  that 
the  Mexicans  had  artificial,  or  arbitrary  charac- 
ters ,  which  reprefented  feveral  things  befides 
numbers.  Each  month  is  there  reprefented  by 
a  fymbol  expreffive  of  fome  work  or  rite  pecu- 
liar to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen   of  Mexican   painting 
was  difcovered  by  another  Italian.      In  17^6  ^ 
Lorenzo  Boturini   Benaduci  fet    out   for  New^ 
Spain  ,  and  was  led  by  feveral  incidents  to  ftudy 
the  language  of  the  Mexicans,    and  to   colleft 
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the  remains  of  their  hiftarjcal  monuments.  He 
perfifted  nine  years  in  his  ref<;arches ,  with  the 
enthufiafm  of  a  projeftor,  and  the  patience  of 
an  antiquary.  In  174^,  he  pubUfhed  at  Madrid, 
Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hiftona  General  de  la  Ame- 
rica Septentrional  ^  containing  an  acconnt  of 
the  refult  of  his  intjulries;  and  he  added  to  it 
a  catalogue  of  his  American  Hiftorical  Mufeutn, 
arranged  under  thirty  fix  diflferent  heads,  Hts 
idea  of  a  New  Hiftory  appears  to  me  the  work 
of  a  whitnlicai  credLiloas  man.  But  his  catalogue 
of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute  -  rolls , 
calendars,  &c.  is  amazing.  Unfortunately  a 
fhip,  in  which  he  had  fent  a  confiderable  part 
of  them  to  Europe,  was  taken  by  an  EngHfh 
privateerin  the  war  before  lad;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  perifhed  by  falling  into  the  hands 
of  ignorant  captors.  Botunni  himfelf  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  the  Spanifh  court,  and  died 
in  an  holpital  at  Madrid,  The  hiftory,  of  which 
the  Idea ,  &c-  was  only  a  profpeftns,  was 
never  publifhed.  The  remainder  of  his  Mufeuin 
feems  to  have  been  difperfed.  Some  part  of  it 
came  into  the  poffeffton  of  the  prefent  archhi- 
fhop  of  Toledo ,  M'hen  he  was  primate  of  New 
Spain  ,  and  he  publifhed  from  it  that  curious 
tribute-roll  which  1  have  mentioned. 

The  only  other  colieftion  of  Mexican  paint- 
ings ,  as  far  a  I  can  Jearn ,  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial 
Majefties,  I  have  obtained  fucb  a  fpecimen  of 
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thefe  as  I  defired  ,    in  eight  paintings ,   made 
with  fo  much  fidelity ,  that  I  am  informed  the 
copies  could  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  ori? 
ginals.     According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mer 
xicanus  ,    it   appears  to  have  been  a    prefent 
from  Emmanuel  King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Cle^ 
merit  VIL  who  died  A.  D,  1533.  After  paffing 
through    the     hands    of     feveral     illufiriouf 
proprietors  9  it  fell  into  thofe  of  the  cardinal  of 
Saxe  £ifenachy  who  prefented  it  to  the  empe- 
ror Leopold,      Thefe  paintings  are  manifeftly 
Mexican ,  but  they  are  in  a  ftyle  very  different 
from    any  of  the  former.      An  engraving  has 
l)een  made  of  one   of  them ,   in  order  to  grati«* 
fy  fuch  of  my  readers »  as  may   deem  this  an 
pbjeft  worthy  of  their  attention.      Were  it  an 
pbjeft  of  fufficient  importance,    it  might,  per* 
haps ,  be  poffible ,  by  recourfe  to  the  platen  of 
Purchas ,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo ,    as  a 
key,  to  form   plaufible  cpnjedtures  concerning 
the    meaning   of   thi$    pidure.      Many  of  the 
figures  are  manifeftly  (imilar*     A.    A.  are  tar<« 
gets  ,  and  darts,  almoft  in  the  fame  form  witl| 
thofe  publifhed  by  Purchas,   p.   1070,  1071,^ 
&c.     B.  B.  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly  re^ 
fembling  thofe  in  Purchas,  p»  T109  and  1113; 
and  in   Lorenzano  ,    Plate  IL  C.    is  a  bale  of 
mantles ,  or  cotton  cloths ,    the  figure  of  which 
occurs  in  atmoft   every  plate  of  Purchas  an< 
Lorenzano.     E.  £.  £.  feem  to  be  Mexican  cap«. 
tains  in  theiv  war  drefs ,   the  fantaftick  oma- 
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inents  of  which  refemblethe  figures  to  Purchas, 
p.  mo,  I  III,  iii3.  I  fhouJd  fuppofe  this 
pifturfe  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of 
noting  numbers  occurs  frequently,  D,  D-  D, 
&c.  According  to  Boturini ,  the  mode  of  com- 
putation by  the  ntjniber  of  knots,  was  known 
to  the  Mexicans  as  we]l  as  to  the  Peruvians > 
j^.  85.  and  the  manner  in  which  the  number 
of  units  is  reprefentedin  the  Mexrcan  paintings 
in  my  poAefTion,  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion^ 
They  plainly  refemble  a  firing  of  knots  on  a 
cord  or  flender  rope. 

Since  I  pnblifhed  the  former  Edition  j  Mr. 
Waddilove^  who  is  flill  pleafed  to  continue  his 
friendly  attention  to  procure  me  information ^ 
has  difcovered,  in  the  Library  of  the  Efcurial, 
a  volume  in  folio ,  confif^ing  of  forty  fheets.of 
a  kind  of  pafleboard^  each  the  fize  of  a  common 
fheet  of  writing  paper,  with  great  variety  of 
uncouth  and  whimfical  iigureg  of  Mexicaii 
painting,  in  very  frefh  colours,  and  with  an 
explanation  in  Spanifh  to  moil  of  them.  The 
firft  twenty-two  fheets  are  the  figns  of  the 
months,  days,  &c.  About  the  middle  of  each 
fheet  are  two  or  more  large  figures  for  the 
month,  furrounded  by  the  iign«  of  the  days. 
The  lafl:  eighteen  fheeta  are  not  fo  filled  with 
figures.  They  feem  to  be  ligns  of  Deities^ 
and  imaf^ee  of  various  objefts.  According  tp 
this  Calendar  in  the  Efcurial,  the  Mexican  year 
contained    286  days^    divided  Into  22  mouths 
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of  13  days.  Each  day  is  reprefented  by  a  dif- 
ferent fign»  taken  from  fome  natural  objefts^ 
a  ferpenty  a  dog,  a  lizard ,  a  reed ,  ahoufe, 
&c.  'The  figns  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Efcurial  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  men- 
tioned by  Boturini,  Idea,  &c.  p.  45.  But^ 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  that  Author ,  the 
Mexican  year  contained  360  days,  divided 
into  18  months  of  20  days.  The  order  of  days 
in  every  month  was  computed,  according  to 
him ,  firft  by  what  he  calls  a  tridecennary  pro- 
greillon  of  days  from  one  to  thirteen,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  Calendar  of  th^  Efcuri- 
al, and  then  by  a  feptenary  progreflion  of  dayg 
from  one  to  feven ,  making  in  all  twenty.  la 
this  Calendar ,  not  only  the  figns  which  diftin- 
guifh  each  day ,  but  the  qualities  fuppofed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  month,  are  marked.  There 
are  certain  weakneffes  which  feem  to  accompa- 
ny the  human  mind  through  every  ftage  of  its 
progrefs  in  obfervation  and  fcience.  Slender 
as  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  in  Aftro- 
nomy ,  it  appears  to  be  already  connefted  with  . 
judicial  Aftrology.  The  fortune  and  charafter 
of  perfons  born  in  each  month  are  fuppofed  to 
be  decided  by  fome  fuperior  influence  predo- 
minant at  the  time  of  nativity.  Hence  it  is 
foretold  in  the  Calendar,  that  all  who  are  born 
in  one  month  will  be  rich,  in  another  warlike^ 
in  a  third  luxurious,  &c.  The  pafteboard, 
or  M'hatever  fubftance  it  may  be  on  which  the 
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Calendar  In  tlie  EfcuTjal  is  painted,  feezufi,  by 
Mr.  Waddilove's  defcription  of  it  ,  to  re- 
fetnble  nearly  thiit  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  In  feveral  particulars,  the  figures 
bear  fotne  likenefs  to  thofe  in  the  plate  which 
1  have  publifhed.  The  figures  marked  D.  which 
induced  me  to  conjefture ,  that  this  painting 
might  be  a  tribute-roll  iiinilar  to  thefe  publifh- 
ed  by  Purchas  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
Mr.  Waddik^ve  fuppof^es  to  be  figns  of  days ; 
and  1  have  fuch  coniidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  obfervations ,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion 
to  be  well  founded.  It  appears,  from  the 
charafters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the 
figures  are  written,  that  this  curious  monu- 
ment a{  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained^  foon 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Empire.  It  is  fingu- 
lar  that  it  fhould  never  have  been  mentioned 
by  any  Spanilli  Author. 

Note     XXVIL  p.   187, 

The  firft  was  called,  the,  Prince  of  the 
deathful  Lance;  the  fecond  the  Divider  of 
Men;  the  third,  the  Shedder  of  Blood;  the 
fourth,  the  Lord  of  the  Dark-Houfe/  Acofla^ 
Lib.  vi<  Cp  as. 


i 
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Note  XXVIII.  p.  ipd. 

The  Temple  of  Cholula,  \^tiich  was  ddenii^ 
^d  more  holy  than  any  in  New  Spain,  wai 
likewife  the  moft  confid enable.  But  it  wai 
nothing  more  than  a  mount  of  folid  earth;  Ac;i^ 
cording  to  Torquemada,  it  was  above  a  quaftelr 
of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe ,  and  rofe  t4 
the  height  of  forty  fathonl.  Mon.  Ind.  LiU 
ii*  c.  19. 

From  infpefting  various  figures  bf  tempteg 
in  the  painting  engraved  by  Purchad»  therfi 
feems  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fufpefUng  thit  att 
their  temples  \(rere  conftrufked  in  the  faitt# 
manner^  See  Vol.  iiL  p.  nop,  ziio.  xxi^i 

NoTB  XXIX.  p.  197. 

Not  only  in  Tlafcala,  andTepeaca,  bat 
even  in  Mexico  itfelf ,  the  houfes  of  the  people 
were  mece  huts  built  ^ith  turf,  or  mud^ 
or  the  branches  of  trees.  They  were  extre- 
mely low,  anji  flight,  and  without  any  fur- 
niture but  a  few  earthen  veiTels;  Like  tiia 
rudeft  Indians,  feveral  families  refidefd  under 
the  fame  roof,  without  having  any  feparat^ 
apartments.  Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13, 
lib.  X.  c.  22.  Dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Torqaem. 
lib.  iii.  c.  %3. 

NOTS 
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Note  XXX.  p.  xpy, 

I  am  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refided 
long  in  Nev^  Spain ,  and  vifited  almoft  every 
province  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  th^ 
extent  of  that  vaft  empire,  any  monument* 
or  veftige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than 
the  conqueft,  nor  of  any  bridge  or  highway^ 
except  fome  remains  of  the  cauieway  from 
Guadaloupe  to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which 
Cortes  entered  the  city.  MS^  penes  me.  The  ' 
author  of  another  accpunt  in  manaTcript  ob4 
ferves,  ,,  That  at  this  day  there  doeif  not  remain 
even  the  fmallefl  veftige  of  the  extftence  of 
any  ancient  Indian  building ,  publick  or  private  ». 
either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New 
Spain.  I  have  travelled,  fays  be,  through  all 
the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  viz.  New  Ga- 
licia.  New  Bifcay,  New  Mexico  1  S<iiior4, 
Cinaloa,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New 
Santandero,  without  havings  obferved  any  mo«» 
nument  worth  notice,  except  the  ruinii  near 
an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de  Cafas.Qrao-  * 
des,  in  lat.  N.  3o<>.  46'  longit.  a58^-  ^4' 
from  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  or  460  leagues 
N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico/'  He  defcrtbes  thie 
minutely,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  p^try  . 
building  of  turf  and  ftone  plaftered  ov6r  with 
white  earth  or  lime.  A  miflionary .  informed 
that  gentleman,  that  he  had  difcQvered  th^ 
ruins  of  another  fettlemeat  fimilar  to  tbt  for*, 
Robertson  Vol.  IIL  P  d 
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mer,  about  an  hundred  leagues  towards  N. 
W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.  MS* 
penes  me. 

Thofe  teftimonies  derive  great  credit  from 
one  circumftance,  that  they  were  not  given  in 
fupport  of  any  particular  fyftem  or  theory^ 
but  as  fimple  ahfwers  to  queries  which  I  had 
propofed.  It  is  probable  ,  however  ,  that  when 
thefe  gentlemen  aflert,  that  no  ruins  or  monu- 
ments of  any  ancient  ^ork  whatever  are  now 
to  be  difcovered  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  they 
meant  that  there  were  no  fuch  ruins  or  mona* 
ments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  of 
magnificence,  in  the  works  of  its  ancient  in- 
habitants. For  it  appears  from  the  teftimony 
of  feveral  Spanifh  autliors  ,  that  in  Otumba; 
Tlafcala,  Cholula,  &c.  fome  velliges  of  an- 
cient buildings  are  ftill  vifible.  Villa  Segnor 
Teatro  Amer.  p.  143.  308.  353,  D.  Fran. 
Ant-  Lorcnzano  ,  formerly  archbifhop  of  Mexi- 
co, and  now  of  Toledo  in  his  introduftion  to 
that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  ReTacion  of  Cor- 
tes, which  he  publifhed  at  Mexico,  mentions 
fome  ruins  which  are  ftill  vilible  in  feveral  of 
the  towns  through  which  Cortes  pafied  in  his 
way  to  the  capital,  p.  4.  &c.  But  neither 
of  thefe  authors  gives  any  defcription  of  them, 
and  they  feem  to  be  fo  very  inconfiderable,  as 
to  fhow  only  that  fome  buildings  had  once 
been  tJiere.  The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cho- 
lula, which  the  Spaniards  dignified  with    the 
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name  of  temple  >  ftiU  remains  >  but  witbattt 
any  fteps  by  which  to  afceat,  or  any  facing 
of  ftonei'  It  appears  now  like; a  hatnral  mount, 
covered  with  grafs  and  fhrubs^  and  poflibly  it 
V^as  never  any  thing  more. "  Torquem.  lib*-  iii. 
c.  19.  I  b^ve  received  a* miiiubs  defcriptioa 
of  the  remains  of 'a  temple  .near  Cuernavaca^ 
on  the  road  from^exieo  to  Acapulcp*  It  is 
compofed  of  large  ftones.,  ■  fitted  to  each  other 
as  nicely  as  thofe  in  the  buildings  of  the  Peru-* 
vians ,  which  are  hftreaftei^  mentioned*  At  the 
foundation  it  forma  a  fquare  of  ^5  yards;  but 
as  it  rifes  in  height^  it  diniinifhes  in  extent, 
not  gradually  j  but  by  being  cdntrafted  fudden-* 
ly  at  regular  diftajDces^  fo  that  it  muft  have  re« 
fembled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate.  It  terminat* 
ed,    it  is  faid,   in  a  fpire*  / 

NoTB  XXXL  p*  ^03. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  Spatiifh  Hlftorians, 
with  refpeft  to  thfe  number  of  human  viftinDitf 
facrificed  in  Mexico  ^  appears  to  be  very  great* 
According  to  (lomara ,  there  was  no  year  lift 
which  twenty  thoufand  human  viftlms  were 
not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities ,  and  in 
fome  years  they  amounted  to  "fifty  thotifand/ 
Cron.  c.  229.  The  fkulis  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  were  ranged  in  order  in  a  building  ereft- 
ed  for  that  purpofe  ,  and  two  of  Cortes's* 
officers  who  had  counted  them,  infom^  ^ler 
D  d  a  ' 
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mara  that  their  numher  was  a  hundred  aiid 
thirty-fix  thoufand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera'g 
account  is  fiill  more  incredible,  that  the  num- 
ber of  viftims  was  fo  great,  that  five  thoufand 
have  been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  onfome 
occafions,  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec 
iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  i6.  Torquemada  goes  beyond^ 
both  in  extravagance,  for  he  afferts,  that  twen. 
ty  thoufand  children  ^  exclufive  of  other  vic- 
tims, were  flaughtered  annually.  Mon.  Ind. 
lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  moft  refpeftable  authori- 
ty in  favour  of  fuch  high  numbers  is  that  oF 
Zummaraga,  the  firft  bifliop  of  Mexico,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  the  chapter  general  of  his  or- 
der, A.  D.  1 631,  aflerts  that  the  Mexicans 
facrificed  annually  twenty  thoufand  viftims. 
Davila,  Teatro  Ecclefr  126.  In  oppofitioa 
to  all  theTe  accounts,  B.  de  las  Cafas  obferves, 
that  if  there  had  beeu  fuch  an  annual  wafte  of 
the  human  fpecies ,  the  country  could  never 
have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  populoufnefs  p 
for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the  Spa- 
niards firft  landed  there;  and  he  pofitively 
aflerts,  that  the  Mexicans  never  facrificed  more 
than  fifty  or  a  hundred  perfons  in  a  year. 
See  his  difpute  with  Sepulveda,  fubjoined  to 
his  fireviifima  Relacion,  p.  loo.  Cortes  does 
not  fpecify  what  number  of  viftims  was  facri- 
ficed annually,  but  B.  Diaz  del  Caftello  relates, 
that  an  enquiry  having  been  made,  with  re- 
ff  eft  to  this^  by  the  Francifcan  Monks^  who  were 
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fent  into  *.New  Spain  immediately  after  the 
cotiqueft,  it  was  found  that  abont  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  were  facri£ced  every  year  in 
Mexico,    C.   207, 

I         Note  XXXir,  p.  205, 

It  is  hardJy  n^eflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
Peruvian  Chronology  Is  not  only  obfcure^  but 
repugnant  to  conclufions  deduced  from  the 
moft  accurate  and  extenfive  obfervations ,  con- 
cerning the  time  that  eJapfes  doring  each  velgut 
in  any  given  fuccelTion  of  princes.  The  me- 
dium has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
.years.  According  to  Acofta  and  Garcilaffo  de 
la  Vega,  Hua»a  Capac,  who  died  about  the 
year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca.  The  du- 
ration of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to 
have  been  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  hut  they  affirm  that  it  had  fub- 
fifted  four  hundred  years,  Acofta.  lib*  vi-  c, 
19.  Vega  Jib-  i.  c-  9.  By  this  account  each 
reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three 
years  ,  inftead  of  twenty,  the  number  afcef- 
tained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  obfervations;  but 
fo  imperfeft  were  the  Peruvian  traditions, 
that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked,  the 
number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 
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Note  XXXIII.  p.  ai3»  ^ 

Many  of  the  early  SpaniQi  writers  aiTert^ 
that  .the  Peruvians  offered  human  facrifices, 
Xeres,  p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11,  Acof* 
ta,  lib.  V.  c.  19.  ^ut  GarcilaiTo  de  la  Vega 
contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  praftice 
prevailed  among  their  uncivilized  anceftors,  it 
v^as  totally  abolifhcd  by  the  Incas,  and  that 
no  human  viftim  was  ever  offered  in  any 
temple  of  the  Sun.  This  affertion,  and  the  plaits 
iible  reafons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are 
fufficient  to  refute  the  Spanifh  writers ,  whofip 
accounts  feem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  re^ 
port,  not  upon  what  they  themfeives  had  oh- 
ferved.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  pf  their 
fefHvals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  brea'd 
moiftened  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arni«, 
the  eye-brows,  and  nofes  of  their  children^ 
Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  Thi$  rite  appears  to  hav^ 
been  derived  from  their  ancient  praftic^  of  fa^ 
crificing    human  viCtims, 

Note  XXXIV.  p.  2zo. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thoie  cvtf^ 
toms  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  They  bavfe 
preferved  fome  of  the  aqueducts  or  (Canals  ^madl» 
in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  and  have  made 
new  ones,  by  whiqh  they  water  every  field 
that  they  cultivate,      UUoa  Voyage,    torn,    i; 
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4231.  477.  They  lijkewife  continue  to  ufe 
guano,,  or  the  dung  of  fea -  fowls  ,  as  manure. 
Ulloa  gives  a  defcription  of  the  almoft  incre- 
dible quantity  of  it  in  the  fmali  iflands  nea^ 
the  coaft.    Ibid.  481. 

Note  XXXV;.  p.   223. 

The  temple  of  Cayambo ,  the  palace  of 
the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga, 
and  that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  defcribed  by 
Ulloa,  torn.  i.  286,  &c.  who  infpefted  them 
with  great  care.  M.  de  Condamine  publifhed^ 
a  curious  memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun- 
Cannar.  Mem.  de  TAcademie  de  Berlin,  A 
D.  1746.  p.  435.  Acofta  defcribes  the  ruins 
of  Cuzco,  which  he  bad  examined.  Lib.  vi.  c. 
3  4.  Garcilaflb,  in  his  ufual  ftile,  gives  pompous 
and  confuted  defcriptions  of  feveral  tem- 
ples, and  other  publick  edifices.     Lib.  iii.  c.  I. 

a  I.  lib.    vi.  c.    4.     Don '-  Zapata,  in  a 

large  treatife  concerning  Peru,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  publifhed  ,  communicates  fome 
information  with  refpeft  to  ff^veral  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians ,  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  by  other  authors.  MS.  penes  nae^ 
Articulo  XX.  Ulloa  defcribes  fome  of  the  an- 
cient Peruvian  fortifications ,  w^bich  were  like- 
wife  works  of  great  extent  and  folidity.  Tom.  , 
u  391.  Three  circumJftances  ftruck  all  thofp 
obfervers;  the  yaft  fize    of  the  ftones  which 
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the  Peruvians  employed  in  fome  of  their  buiIJ* 
ings.  Acofta  meafnred  one^  which  was  thirty 
feet  long,  eigtheen  broad,  and  fix  in  tfaick- 
nefs;  and  yet,  he  adds ,  that  in  the  fortrefii 
at  Cuzco,  there  were  ftones  confiderably  larger. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peru- 
vians could  move  thefe,  and  raife  them  to  the 
height  even  of  twelve  feet.  The  fecond  cir- 
cumftance  is ,  the  imperfeAion  of  the  Peruvian 
art ,  when  applied  to  working  in  timber.  By 
the  patience  and  perfeverance  natural  to  Ame^ 
ricans,  Hones  may  be  formed  into  any  fbape, 
merely  by  rubbing  one  againft  another,  or  by 
the  ufe  of  hatchets  or  other  inftmments  made 
of  ftone;  but  with  fuch  rude  tools,  little  pro^ 
grefs  can  be  made  in  carpentry.  The  PerQw 
vians  could  not  mortize  two  beams  together » ' 
or  give  any  degree  of  union ,  or  ftability  to  any 
work  compofed  of  timber.  As  they  could  not 
form  a  centre ,  they  were  totally  unacquaint* 
ed  with  the  ufe  of  arches'  in  building,  nor 
can  the  Spanifh  authors  conceive  how  they  were 
able  to  frame  a  roof  for  thofe  ample  fimftii* 
res  which  they  raifed. 

The  third  circumftance  is  a  ftriking  proofs 
which  all  the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  fur- 
nifh,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion, accompanied  with  patience  no  lefs  afto-^ 
nifhing.  None  of  the  ftones  employed  ;  in 
thofe  works  were  formed  into  any  particular 
or  uniform  fhape,  which  could  render  them  fit 
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for  building*  The  Indians  took  them  as  they 
fell  from  the  mouDtalns^  or  were  raifed  out 
cf  the  quarries^  Some  were  fquare,fome  tnan- 
gular,  fome  convex  ,  fome  concave.  Their  art 
and  induftry  were  employed  in  joining  them 
together,  by  forming  fuch  hollows  in  the  one, 
as  perfectly  correfponded  to  the  projeftions 
or  rifings  in  the  other.  Thrs  tedious  opera- 
tion, with  might  have  been  fo  eafiJy  abridg- 
ed, by  adapting  the  furface  of  the  Hones  to 
each  other ,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their 
hatchets  of  copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  la- 
fpefting  the  remains  of  thofe  buildings.  It  gi- 
ves them  a  very  fmgular  appearance  to  an  Eu- 
ropean eye.  There  is  no  regular  layer  or  ftra* 
turn  of  building,  and  no  one  ilone  refemblea 
another  in  dimenfion  or  form.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  the  perfevering,  but  ill-direfted  in- 
duitry  of  the  Indians,  are  all  jofned  with  that 
minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned,  UlJoa 
made  this  obfervation  concerning  the  form  of 
the  ftones  in  the  fortrefs  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy. 
i.  p.  387-  Pineto  gives  a  fimiiar  defcriptioti 
of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco,  the  moil  perfeftof 
all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS*  penes  me. 
According  to  M,  de  Condamine,  there  were 
regular  ftrata  of  building  in  Tome  parts  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  fingular,  and  as 
a  proof  of  fome  progrefs  in  improvement. 
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Note  XXXVL  p.  aa6.    ' 

The  appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  whick 
bend  with  their  own  weight,  wave  with  the 
wind,  and  are  confiderably  agitated  by  the 
motion  of  every  perfon  who  pafles  along  theniy 
is  very  frightful  at  lirft.  But  the  Spaniards  have 
found  them  to  be  the  eafieft  mode  of  pafliog 
the  torrents  in  Peru ,  over  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  throw  more  foUd  ftruftures  either 
of  ftone  or  timber.  They  form  thofe  hanging 
bridges  fo  ftrong  and  broad ,  that  loaded  muleg 
pafs  along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco'  U 
carried  on  by  mean^  of  fuch  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  358-  A  more 
£mple  contrivance  was  employed  in  palling 
fmaller  ftreams:  a  bafket,  in  which  the  tra- 
veller was  placed,  being  fufpended  from  a  ftrong 
rope  firetched  acrofs  the  ftream,  it  was  pafhed 
or  drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other.     Ibid.    ■ 

Note  XXXVIL  p.  ^39. 

My  information  with  refpeft  to  thofe  events 
is  taken  from  Noticia  breve  de  la  expedicion 
militar  de  Sonora  y  Cinaloa,  fu  exito  feli»  ,  y' 
vantojofo  eftado,  en  que  por  confecuentia  de 
ello,  fe  ban  puefto  ambasprovincias,  publifhed 
at  Mexico,  June  17th  1 771,  in  order  to  &• 
tisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  merchants,  who  had 
furnifhed  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying 
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the  expence   of  the  armament     The  copies  of 

this  Koticia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid;  but  I 
have  cbtaired  one,  which  has  enabled  me  tX> 
tomiBunicate  thefe  curioQs  fafts  to  the  Piiblick* 
According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in 
the  mine  Yecorato  in  Cinaloa,  a  prain  of  golft, 
of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighed  fixteen 
fnarks  four  ounces  four  ochavas;  this  was  fent 
to  Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the  kin^,  and  t« 
now    depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  I^adrid* 

Note    XXXVIII.  p-  339- 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  re* 
fpeft  to  this  point  is  renjarkable,  for  Cortea 
feems  in  have  furveyed  its  coafts  \vith  greait 
accuracy.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo  has  pu- 
blifhed,  from  the  original,  iii  the  polTTeJflon  of 
the  Marquis  del  VaHe,  the  defcendant  of  Cor- 
tes, a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Do, 
itiirigo  CaAlllot  in  which  California  is  laid  down 
us  a  peninfula,  flretching;  out  nearly  in  the 
fanie  direction  which  Is  row  given  to  it  in  the 
beftmaps,  and  the  point  where  Kio  Colorado 
Winters  the  gulf  is  marlced  w^itji  prpcifion.  Hift, 
de  Nueva  Efpagna,    3^7* 

KoTE  XXXIX,  p,  ^243; 

I  am  indebted  for  this  faft  to  M.  L'AbbS 
Raynal ,    torn,  iii*    103-    and' upon    confuhipg 
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an  intelligent  perfon,  who  having  been  long 
fettled  on  the  Moiquito  fhore,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  in- 
genious author  has  been  well  informed.  Tl^e 
logwood ,  cut  near  the  tbwn  of  St.  Francis  of 
Campeachy,  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that 
on  the  other  fide  of  Yucatan  ,  and  the  £nglifh 
trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almojEk  at 
an  end. 

Note  XL.  p.  263. 

P.  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea^ 
I^as  enumerated  ten  caufes  of  the  rapid  depo- 
pulation of  Mexico ,  to  which  he  gives '  the 
name  of  the  Ten  Plagues*  Many  of  thefe  are 
not  peculiar  to  that  province,  i.  The  intro- 
duftion  of  the  fmall-pox.  This  difeafe  was 
firft  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520 
by  a  negro  flave  who  attented  Narvaez.  Tor« 
ribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of.  the  people  in 
the  provinces ,  vifited  with  this  diftemper ,  died* 
To  this  mortality,  occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox, 
Torquemada  adds  the  deftruftive  effects  of  two 
contagious  diftempers  which  raged  in  the  years 
1545  And  1576.  In  the  former  goo,ooo;  in 
the  latter,  above  two  millions  perifbed ,  accord- 
ing to  an  exaft  account  taken  by  order  of  the 
viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  fmall-pox 
was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for  feveral'years 
after  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards^  bat  prav 
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ed  very  fatal  to  the  natives,  Garcia  Origen, 
p.  88.  2.  The  numbers  \vho  were  killed,  or 
died  af  famine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards, 
particularly  during  the  fiege  of  Mexico, 
3,  The  grent  fi^mine  that  foIJcwed  after  he  re- 
duftion  of  Mexico,  as  all  people  engaged,  ei- 
ther on  one  fide  or  other,  had  neglefted  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.  Something  fimilar 
to  this  happened  in  all  the  other  countries  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards.  4,  The  grievous 
tafks  inipofed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people 
belonging  to  their  Repartimientos.  5.  The 
oppreffive  burden  of  taxes  which  they  were 
unable  to  pay,  and  from  whkh  they  could 
hope  for  no  exemption.  (5-  The  numbers  em- 
ployed in  coUefting  the  gold,  carried  down  by 
the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  were 
forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any 
provilion  made  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  fub- 
jefted  to  aU  the  rigour  of  cold  in  thofe  elevat- 
ed regions-  7,  The  Immenfe  labour  of  rebuild- 
ing Mexico,  which  Cortea  urged  on  with  fuch 
precipitate  ardour,  as  deftroyed  an  incredible 
number  of  people,  8*  The  number  of  people  con* 
demned  to  fervitude,  under  various  pretexts^ 
and  employed  in  working  the  fiker  mines.  Thef* 
marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot  iron  ^ 
like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the 
mountains.  The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which 
they  were  fubjefted  there,  the  noxious  va* 
pours  of  the  mines  I  the  coldnefs  cf  the  cUmatei 
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and  ftarcity  of  food,  were  fo  fatal,  tha{ 
Torribio  aiFirttis,  the  country  round,  feveral  of 
thofe  miDe3  9  particularly  near  Guaxago^  wat 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted 
"With  their  fteuch,  and  fo  many  vultures^  and  oth^ 
voracious  birds  9  hovered  about  for  their  prey  # 
that  the  fun  was  darkened  with  their  flighti 
JO.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  different  expeditions 
which  they  undertook^  and  by  the  civil  wartt 
tvhich  they  carried  on  ,  deftroyed  many  of  the 
natives,  whom  they  cotapelled  to  ferve  thent 
as  Tamemes ,  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  laft 
mode  of  oppreiTion  was  particularly  ruinous  to 
the  PeruyiatiSi  From  the  number  of  Indians 
who  perifhed  in  Gonzalo  Pizarro^s  expedition  in« 
to  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of.the  Andes^  oro-. 
may  form  fome  idea  of  what  they  fuffered  hi- 
limilar  fervices,  and  how  faft  they  were  waft-t- 
ed by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita  in  hit 
Breve  y  Summaria  Relacion,  illuilirates  and  coii« 
firms  feveral  ofTorribio's  obfetvations,  to  whicii 
he  refers*     MS.  penes  me* 

No  TE  XLI.  p.  263. 

Even  Montefquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lik 
yni..c  J 8.  But  the  paiTion  of  that  great  man 
for  fyftem,  fometimes  rendered  Jiim  inattentive' 
to  refearch ;  and  from  his  capacity  .to  refine, 
Jie  was  apt,,  in  f^me  inftances,  to  overlook  ob^- 
^yious  and  juft  caufes, .  . 
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Note  Xtll,  p^*  a64«w        ?       ,..;. 

A  ftx'ong  proof  o^  .this  occurs  in  t)ie  t^ftf^*; 
Inent  of  Ifabella,  where  fhe  difcovers,  the.ioaoft 
tender  concern  Cor  tfae  hiunane  and  mild  ujage 
of  the  Indians^  Thjofe  ..laudable,  feptiment^ 
of  the  queeii  have  beej^^.ndppt^d  i^to  the  ,pi^ 
blick  law  of  Spain ,  fiiiid  ferve  as  theintroduc-- 
tion  to  the  reguUGbns.  {contained  under  the 
title  of  the  good  treatment  qf  the  Ind^ns« 
Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tiit  x#  '    » 

NoTK  XUH.  g.  a*?* 

In  the  feventh  title.,^f .fte  $rft  hpo^v?/ 
the  Recopilacion^  which  contains  tb^e  l.aws  cpOf 
cerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archbifhops 
and  bifhops,  almoft  a  third  part  of  them  relate*' 
to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  oi 
the  Indians ,  and  points  out ,  tbe  various  methods 
in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpofe  f  in  prdjMf 
to  defend  them  from  oppreiiion^^  either  wUjIi 
refpeft  to  their  perfons  or  property,  Not;  on||r 
do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable 
and  humane  ofBce,  but  they  aftually  exer^* 
cife  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  :t)^  pro- 
duced from  Spanifh  authors.  But  I  ratber.  ^r 
fer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  nat  difpoled  tthaficffifap 
any  merit  to  the  popifh  deirgy ,"  to  v&kih  tifM^ 
were  not  fully  entitled.  Surrey^:  B«iX4Afc.;|^ 
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&c«  Henry  Hawks,  an  Englifh  merchant, 
who  refided  five  years  in  New  Spain  ,  previous^ 
to  the  year  1572,  gives  the  fame  favourable 
account  of  the  popifh  clergy.  Hakluyt,  iiL 
466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bl- 
fhopsy  but  other  ecclefiafticks ,  are  impowered 
to  inform  and  admonifh  the  civil  magiftrates, 
if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of  his  juft  liberty  and 
rights.  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley  14;  and 
thus  were  conftituted  legal  protestors  of  the 
Indians.  Some  of  the  Spanifh  ecclefiafticks  re* 
fufed  to  grant  abfolution  to  fuch  of  their  country* 
men  as  poiTeiTed  Encomiendas,  and  confidered 
the  Indians  as  flaves,  or  employed  them  ia 
working  their  mines.  Gonz.  DaviL  Teatro 
Ecclef.  i.  157. 

Note  XLIV.  p»  267. 

According  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  con* 
tains  4000  families ,  and  he  mentions  it  only 
as  one  of  the  largeft  Indian  towns  in  Ameri* 
ca,  p.  104. 

Note  XLV.    p.  267. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate 
account  of  the  flate  of  population  in  thofe  king- 
doms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  mod  per* 
feft ,  and  where  fcience  has  made  the  greateft 
progrefs,  lu  Spanifli  America  ^  w'here  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  is  ftill  in  its  infancy,   and  few  men  have 
leifure  to  engage  in  refearches  merely  fpeculaiire, 
little  attention    has   been  paid   to  this  curir^iia 
inquiry-      But    in    the  year    1741-5     Philip  V. 
enjoined    the    viceroys    and    governors  of  the 
feveral  provinces  in  America,  tomakean  aftual 
furvey  of  the   people   under  their  jurifdiftion  ^ 
and  to  tranfmit  a  report  concerning  their  num- 
ber  and  occupations.     In   confequence  of  this 
order,    the  Conde  de   Fuen   Clara,  viceroy  of 
New    Spain >     appointed    D,     Jof.    Antonio  de 
Villa  Segn or  y  Sanchez,   to  execute  that  com- 
tniffion  in   New  Spain.     From     the    reporcs  of 
the   magiftrates  in  the  feveral  diftrifts^  as  well 
as    from  his    own  obfervations,  and  long  ac- 
quaintance witb   moft  of  the  provinces  ,     Villa 
Segnor  publifhed  the    refult  of  his  inquiries  in 
his   Teatro  Americano,     His  report,   however, 
is  imperfeft.   Of  the  nine  diocefes^    into  which 
the    Mexican  empire  has  been  divided,   he  has 
publiOied    an   account    of    five   only,    viz*  ihe 
archbifnoprickof  Mexico,  the  hi^hopricks  of  Pue- 
ebla    de     los    Angeles,     Mechoacau,    Oaxaca , 
and  Nova  Galicia.     The  bifiopricks  of  Yucatan  , 
Verapaz,    Cbiapa,  and   Guatimala,   are  entire- 
ly omitted,  though  the  two  latter  comprehend 
countries,    in   which    the  Indian  race  is  more 
numerous  than  in  any  part  of  New   Spain.      In 
his    furvey   of  the   ex  ten  five    di^>cefe    of  NovA 
Galicia,     the    fituation  of  the   different  Indiaa 
villages  is  defcribed,  but  he  fpecifies  the  tmm- 
RoB^HxsoN  Vol*  lUt  K  t 
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berof  people  only  in  a  fmallpartof  it.  The  In- 
dians of  that  vaft  province,  in  which  the  Spa-? 
nifh  dominion  is  imperfeflly  eftablifhed^  are 
not  regiftered  with  the  fame  accuracy  as  in 
other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Villa- 
Segnor,  the  aftual  ftate  of  population  in  the- 
five  diocefes  above  mentioned  is  of  Spaniards » 
negroes ,  mulattoes ,  and  mellizos ,  in  the 
diocefes  of 


Families.' 

Mexico        — 

—          — 

105,20a 

Los  Angeles 

—       —        — 

30,^00 

Mechoacan 

—        —        -— 

3o»84» 

Oaxaca        — 

—        —       — 

7,296 

Nova  Gallcia 

—        —       -^ 

l6t770 

190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  num- 
ber is  953>54« 


Indian  families  in  the  diocefe 

of  Mexico  .          —        — 

iiPfS^' 

Los  Angeles        —        —        — 

88*240 

Mechoacan        —        —        — 

3*,i9<5 

Oaxaca       —       —       —       — 

44*222 

Nova  Galicia       —        —        — 

6,22a 

294,391 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total 
rumber  is  i,47i>955.  We  may  rely  with  great- 
er certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  num- 


f 
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ber  of  Indians,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Ma* 
tricula,  or  regJfter*  accordmg  to  \vhich  the 
tribute  paid  by  them  Is  collected.  As  four 
diocefes  of  nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in 
that~  of  Nova  Galicia  the  numbers  are  iinper- 
feftly  recorded,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  ex- 
ceeds two  millions- 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards 
&c.     feems  not    to  be    equally  complete.    Of 
many  places,  Viiia  Segnor  obferves    in  gene- 
ral  terms,    that  feveral    Spaniards,    negroes, 
and    people    of    a    mixed  race,    refide    there ^ 
without   fpecifying  their    number.      If    there- 
fore,   we  make  allowance  far  thefe,  and  fur 
all  who  refide  in   the  four  diocefes   omitted  , 
the    number    of    Spaniards  and  of   thofe  of  a 
mixed  race,    may  probably  amount  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half     In  fome  places  ,  Villa  Sejjnor 
diftinguifhes   between    Spaniards  and  the  three 
inferior  ^braces   of  negros,    mulattoes,  and  mef- 
tizos,    and    marks    thelt     number   feplarately. 
But  he  generally  blends   them  together.     But 
from  the  proportion  obfervable  in  thofe  places, 
where   the   number  of  each  is  marked,  as  w^ll 
as   from  the   account  of  the  Itate  of  population 
in  New  Spain  by  other   authors,  it  Is  manifeft 
that  the  number  of  negroes  and  perfons  of  a 
mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards.    Per- 
haps the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above 
300,000  to  a  million  of  the  former, 
£  6  a 
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Defeftive  as  this  account  tn'ay  be,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  fuch  inteUigence  con* 
cerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru,  as  might 
enable  me  to  form  any  conjefture  equally  fa- 
tisfying  with  refpeft  to  the  degree  of  its  po- 
pulation. I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the 
year  1761,  the  proteftor  gf  the  Indians  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  computed  that  61^,780 
paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all  females ,  a6d 
perfons  under  age  ,  are  exempted  from  thif 
tax  in  Peru ,  the  total  number  of  Indians  ooght^ 
by  that  account,  to  be  2,449,120.  MS.  penes  me. 

I  fhall  mention  another  mode,  by  which 
one  may  compute ,  or  at  leaft  form  a  gnefs  ^ 
concerning  the  (late  of  population  in  NewSpaid 
and  Peru.  According  to  an  account  *^hich  I 
have  reafon  to  confider  as  accurate,  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruisada,  exported  to 
Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  i»i7X,953; 
to  New  Spain  2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  thst 
but  few  Indians  purchafe  bulls,  and  thattheyarie 
fold  chiefly  to  the  Spanifh  inhabitants,  and  thofe 
of  mixed  race,  fo  that  the  number  of  Spaniards » 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will  amount  by  this 
mode  of  computation  to  at  leaft  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the 
towns  in  Spanifh  America,  may  give  us  feme 
idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  coffeft 
the  inaccurate,  but  popular  notion  entertained 
in  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  weak  and 
defolate  ftate  of  their   colonies.    The  city  of 
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lAexico  contains  at leaft  150^000  people,  Paebia 
de  los  Angeles  contains  above  609000  Spa* 
niards ,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race»  Villa  Se* 
gnor,  p.  247.  Guadalaxara  contains  above 
30,000,  exclafive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  ao6. 
Lima  contains  54,000^  D.  Cofme  Bueno  Defer. 
de  Peru.  1764.  Cartbagena  contains  as^ooo.  ( 
Potofi  contains  25,000.  Qaeno,  1767.  Po- 
payan  contains  above  20,000.  UUoi^,  i.  287* 
Towns  of  a  fecond  clafs  are  ftillmore  numeroas. 
The  cities  in  the  moft  thriving  fettlementa  o£ 
other  European  nations  in  Aifaerica  cannot  be 
compared  with  tbefe. 

Such  are  the  d^etached  accounts  pf  the 
number  of  people  in  feveral  towns,  which  I 
found  fcatteredin  authors  yrhomi  thought  wor<^ 
thy  of  credit.  But  I  have  obtained  an  enu- 
meration of  the  jinhabitants  of  the  to^ns  in  the 
province  of  Quito  1  on  the  accuracy  of  whieh 
I  can  rely ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Poblick, 
both  to  gratify  quripfity,  and  to  reftify  the 
miftaken  notion  which  I  have  mentioned.  St, 
Francifco  de  Quito  contains  between  50  and 
00,000  people  of  all  the  diiferent  races*  Be- 
fides  the  city;  there  are  in  the  Corriegimiento  - 
29  curas  or|  parifhes  eftablifhed  in  the  princ!.* 
pal  villages ,  each  of  which  has  fmaUer  hi^nilets 
depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  tfaefe 
are  mofily  Indians  and  Meftizos.  St'  Joan  de 
Pafto  has  between  6  and  gooo  inkabitantf ,  be* 
ii^es  27  dependent  villagei^    St^   tfiiaei   4e  ' 
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Ibara  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages.  The 
diftrift  of  HavaJla  between  18  and  ao,ooo 
people.  The  diftrift  of  Tacunna  between  10 
and  12,000.  The  diftrift  of  A mbato  between 
8  and  10,000,  befides  16  depending  villages. 
The  city  of  Riobamba  between  16  and  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  9  depending  villages.  The 
ciftrift  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8^00.  The 
city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  20,000  inhabiU 
ants,  and  14  depending  villages.  The  diftrift 
of  Atuafi  between  5  and  6000,  and  4  depend- 
iiig  villages.  The  city  of  Cuenza  between  25 
and  30,000  inhabitants, and  9  populous  depend- 
ing villages.  The  town  of  Laxa  from  8  to  10,000  / 
inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  Thig 
degree  of  population ,  though  flender,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  vaft  extent  of  the  country,  is  far 
beyond  what  is  commonly  fuppofed.  I  have 
omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that 
Quito  is  the  only  province  in  Spanifh  America 
that  can  be  denominated  a  manufafturing  country; 
hats,  cotton  ftuffs,  and  coarfe  woollen  cloths, 
are  made  there  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  be 
fuff  cient  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the 
province,  but  to  furhifh  a  confiderable  article 
for  exportation  into  other  parts  of  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica. I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  in- 
duftry  of  this  province  fhould  be  confidered 
as  the  caufe  or  the  effeft  of  its  populoufnefs. 
But  among  the  oftentatious  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,    the  paffion  for  every  thing  that 
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comes  from  Europe  i&  Ca  violent ,  that  T  am 
informed  the  manufatT:ures  of  Quito  are  fo 
much  undervalued,  as  to  be    on  the  decline. 

^   Note  XLVL  p.   274, 

Tbe-fe  are  eftablifhed  at  the  following  pla- 
ces. Sr,  Domingo  m  the  ifand  of  HifpanloK-i, 
Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  P:inamA 
in  Tierra  Firm^,  Sanciago  in  Guatimala,  flaa- 
dalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  F^  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada-  La  Plata  in  the  country 
Los  Charcas,  St,  Francifco  de  Quito,  St.  Jago 
de  Chi]i,  Euenofi-Ayres-  To  each  of  thefe  are 
fubjefted  feveral  large  provinces,  and  Pome  fo 
far  removed  from  the  cities  where  the  courts 
are  fi.^ed  ,  that  tliey  can  derive  little  benefit 
from  theiir  jurifdiftion.  The  Spanifh  writers 
commonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts  ofAudirnce, 
but  they  include  that  of  Manila  in  the  Philippine 
Iflands, 

Note  XLVII-  p-   a8  2. 

On  account  of  the  diiVance  of  Peru  and 
Chili  from  Spain  ,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
commodities  of  fach  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  acrofa 
the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 
provinces  have  been  permitted  to  p!ant  vines 
^nd  olives.  But  they  are  frnftly  prohibited 
from    exporting  wine  or  oil  to  Panama,   Guati- 
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mala,  or  any  province  in  fuch  a  fituation  M  fca 
receive  it  from  Spain.  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit  xvii. 
1.  15-18. 

Note  XLVIII*  p.  ^84* 

Thif  computation  was  made  by  BenzQni-j^ 
A.  D.  1550,  fifty -eight  years  After  the  disco- 
very of  America.  Hift.  Novi  Orbis  ,  lib,  UI. 
c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni  wrote  with  the  fpirit 
of  a  malcontent,  difpofed  to  detraft  from  the 
Spaniards  in  every  particular  ,  it  is  probatbio. 
that  his  calculation  is  too  low. 

Nqte     XLIX.  p.  28S- 

My  information ,  with  refpeft  to  the  dIvifipA 
and  tranfmiflion  of  property  in  the  SpaniCh  co- 
lonies, isimperfeft.  The  Spanifh  authors  do, not 
explain  this  fully ,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended 
fufficiently  to  theefFefts  of  their  own  inftitution* 
and  laws.  Solorzano  de  jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  I.ltf, 
explains  in  fome  meafure  the  introduftion  of  the. 
tenure  of  Mayorafgo  ,  and  mentions  fome  of  ita 
effeds.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  iinguiar. 
confequence  of  it.  He  obferves ,  that  in  fome  of  the 
beft  fituations  in  the  city  of  Mexico ,  a  good 
deal  of  the  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered 
only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  once  ereded 
upon  it  I  and  adds ,  that  as  this  ground  is  hel4 
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by  right  of  Mayorafgo, and  cannot  be  alienatedj 
that  flefolation  and  thofe  rftins  become  perpe* 
twaL     Teatr*  Amer,  voL  1.  p«  34. 

Note  L,  p*  agg. 

There  U  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  frot^ 
piEces  either  civil  or  ecclefiaftick.  On  th<j 
contrary,  there  are  many  Ced  ulas  which  recom- 
inend  the  conferring  places  of  trufl:  indtfcrimi- 
nately  on  the  natives  of  Spain  and  America, 
Betancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho ,  &c.  p.  5,  tf. 
?ut  notwithilanding  fuch  repeated  recommen- 
dations, preferment  in  almoft  every  different 
line  is  conferred  on  native  Spaniards.  A  re-- 
xnarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  authot 
laft  quoted.  From  thp  difcovery  of  America  td 
the  year  16371  t^ree  hundred  and  fixty-nine 
bif'hopSj  or  archbifhops,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  diflTereTit  diocefes  in  that  country,  and  of  all 
that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles.p,  40*  This 
predileftioD  for  Europeans  feems  ftill  to  contU 
nue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  iflued  in  1776, 
the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  is 
directed  to  nominate  European  eccle£afticks  of 
,  known  merit  and  abilities,  that  the  King  may 
appoint  them  t9  fupply  yacant  b^neficeSt  QLS. 
penes  me* 
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N  o  T  E  LT.   p.  294. 

Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fuch 
is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many 
provinces  of  America,  that  the  exafting  of  it 
is  intolerably  oppreffive.  Pegna  Itiner.  par 
Parochos  de  Indios,  p.   192. 

Note  LII.  p.  zg^* 

In  New  Spain  ,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary merit  and  fervices  of  the  firft  conqae- 
rors,  as  well  as  the  fmall  revenue  arifing  from 
the  country'previous  to  the  difcovery  of  the  mines 
of  Sacatecas,  the  encomiendas  were  granted  for 
three ,  and  fometimes  for  four  lives.  RecopiL 
lib.  vi.  tit,  ii.    c.    14,    &c. 

Note  LIII.  p.  296. 

D.  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in 
mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
informs  us  ,  that  many  Meftizos  and  Indians 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  Repartimiento ,  vo- 
luntarily hire  themfelves  as  miners;  and  fe  veral  of 
the  Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their  fer- 
vice  expires ,  continue  to  work  in  the  mines 
of  choice.  Entreten.  p.  265.  But  his  opinion 
concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  this  occupa- 
tion is  contrary  to  the'  experience  of  all  ages; 
and  wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages  » 
they  will  engage  in  any  fpecies  of  labour, 
however   fatiguing    or  pernicious  it   may    be. 
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D.  Hern.  CariUo  Altemiratio  relates  a  curioas  faft 
incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever 
mines  are  wrought,  fays  he,  the  number  of 
Indians  decreafes;  but  in  the  province j:)f  Cam- 
peachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  has  increafed  more  than  a  third 
fince  the  conqneJl  of  Americ:i ,  though  neither 
the  foil  nor  climate  be  fo  favourable  as  in  Peru 
or  Mexico,  Colbert  CoUed.  In  another  me- 
morial prefented  to  Philip  IlL  in  the  year  Kjop- 
Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  aiierts,  that 
in  every  diftrift  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are 
compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines ,  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  In  fome  places 
to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Don  Fran,  Toledo  in  1581.  Colb. 
Colleft. 


Note  LIV-  p.    597- 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prefcribed 
with  legal  accuracy,  the  tafks  feem  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  arbitrary,  and  tiTte  the  fervices 
exafted  by  feudal  fuperiors,  in  vinea,  prato  aut 
meffe,  from  their  vailals,  are  extremely  bur* 
denfome,  and  often  M^antonly  oppreflive.  Pegna 
Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indios. 

Note  LV.   p.  ^97* 

The  turn  of  fervice  known  in  Peru  by  the 
name  of  Mita,  is  called  Tauda  in  Ilew  Spain- 
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There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a 
time.  No  perfon  is  called  to  ferve  at  a  greater 
difiance  from  his  habitation  than  24  miles* 
This  arrangement  is  lefs  pppreilive  to  the  Indian^. 
than  that  eftablifhed  in  Peru.  Memorial  of 
jlern.    Carillo    Altamirano.      Colbert    Colleft. 

Note  LVL  p.  300. 

The  ftrongeft  proof  of  this  may  be  dedae- 
fd  from  the  laws  themfelves.-  By  the  multi- 
tude and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent  abof* 
fesy  we  may  form  an  idea  of  their  number. 
Though  the  laws  have,  wifely,  provided  that 
so  Indian  fhall  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  any  mine 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  his  place  of  relidence 
than  thirty  miles ;  we  are  informed  in  a  memorial 
of  D.  Hernan  CarilJo  Altamirano  prefented  to 
the  king,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often 
compelled  to  ferve  in  mines  at  the  diilance  of 
a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even 
two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation. 
Colbert  CoUeft".  Many  mines  are  fituated  in 
parts  of  the  country,  fo  barren,  and  fo  diftant 
from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians  t 
that  the  neceffity  of  procuring  labourers  to  wprk 
there  ,  has  obliged  the  Spanifb  monarchs  to 
difpence  with  their  own  regulations  in  feveral 
inftances ,  and  to  permit  the  viceroys  to  com- 
pel the  people  of  more  remote  provinces  to 
refort    to    thofe    mines.      Efcalona  Gazopbyl. 
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JPerub.  lib,  u  c.  ifi.  But  in  jufiice  to  them  it 
fhotild  be  obferved,  that  they  have  been  ftu* 
dious'  to  alleviate  this  oppreiTioo,  as  miich  ag 
J)oflible,  hy  enjoicitig  the  viceroys  to  employ  every 
method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  fettle  in 
feme  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines^ 
Id.    ibid. 

Note  LVIT.  p,  306-- 

Torquetnada  5    after  a  long    enumeraHoD  > 

Vhich  haa  the  appearance  of  acciirncy,  concJu- 
des  the  number  of  tnonafteries  in  New  Spain  to 
be  four  hundred.  iVlon.  Ind.  lib.  Jtijt.  c.  32, 
The  ti umber  of  monafteriea  in  the  city  of  Me;ti- 
00  alone  was,  in  the  year  1745,  fifty-five. 
Villa  Segnor,  Teatr.  Amer.  u  34,  Ulloa  rec- 
kons up  forty  convents  in  Lima;  and  mention- 
ing thofe  for  nuns,  he  faysj  that  a  fmall  town 
might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of 
perfons  fhut  up  there  is  fo  great,  Voy.  i,  4^9. 
Philip  IIL  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru^ 
A.  D.  1620,  obferves,  that  the  number  of 
convents  in  Lima  was  fo  greats  that  they  co- 
vered mure  ground  than  ill  the  reft  of  the  'city. 
Solorz.  lib.  iii,  c-  ^3.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii,  c.  i<S,  Tor- 
quem.  lib.  xv,  c.  3.  The  firft  monal^ery  in  New 
Spain  was  founded  A.  D,  1525,  four  years  only 
after  the  conijueft.     Torq,  UI).  xv.  c,  16, 
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According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila ,  the  com* 
plete  eftablifhment  of  the  American  church  in 
all  the  Spanifh  fettlements  was,  in  the  yeac 
1649  y  I  patriarchy  6  archbifhops,  32  bifhops, 
34.6  prebends  9  2  abbots ,  5  royal  chaplains  ^ 
840  convents.  Teatro  Ecclefiaftico  de  las  Ind. 
Occident,  vol.  1.  Pref.  When  the  order  of  Jefuits 
was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanifh  dominions, 
the  colleges,  profeiTed  hoiifes  ,  and  refidencies, 
which  it  poflefled  in  the  province  of  New  Spain, 
were  thirty,  in  Quito  fixteen,  in  the  New  King* 
dom  of  Granada  thirteen ,  in  Peru  feventeen ,  in 
Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen;  in  aU  a 
hundred  and  twelve.  Colleccion  General  de 
Providencias  hafta  ac(fui  tomadas  fobre  eftrana-, 
mento,  &c.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  xp. 
The  number  of  Jefuits,  priefts  and  novices  in 
all  thefe,  amounted  to  2245.  ^^*  penes  me. 

In  the  year  1 644,  the  city  of  Mexico  pre- 
fented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  no 
new  monaftery  might  be  founded ,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  thofe  already  eftablifhed  might  be 
circumfcribed,  otherwiie  the  religious  houfes 
would  foon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole 
country.  The  requeft  likewife,  that  the  bi- 
fhops  might  be  laid  under  reftriftions  in  con«* 
ferring  holy  orders ,  as  there  were  at  that  time 
in  New  Spain  above  fix  thoufand  clergymen  with- 
out any  living.  Id.  p.  16.  Thefe  abufes  muft 
have  been   enormous  indeed^    when  the  fuper- 
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ftition  jof  American  Spaniards  was  fhocked ,   and 
induced  to  remooftrate  agaiiift  them. 

Note  LVIU.  p.  309.  ^ 

This  defcriptton  of  the  manners  of  the  Spa- 
jiifh  clergy  ,   1  ThouM  not  h^ve  ventured  togi\/e, 
upon  the  tellimony  of  proteftant  authors  a/one, 
as  they  may  be  fufpefted  of  prejudice  or  exa^^- 
gerationp      Gage,   in  partjciilar,  who  had  abet- 
ter opportunity    than  any  proteJVant,   to  view 
the  interior  ilate  ofSpanifh  America,  defcribes 
the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had  for- 
faken,  with  fo  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new 
con\rertj   that  I    fhguld  have  diftmfled  his  evi- 
dence,   thnuf^h  it  communicates  fome  rery  cu- 
rious and  Jlriking  fafts.      But  Benzori  mentions 
the  proilig^icy  of  ccclcfiafticks  in   America   at  a 
very  early  period  after  their  lettJeniPnt  there. 
HilL  lib,  ii,  c.  19,  ao,  M.  Frezier^   an  intelli- 
gent obferver,  and  zealous  for  his  o\vn  religion, 
paints  tite  dilTolute  manners  of  the   Spatitfh  ec- 
ciefiafticksinPeru,  particularly  the  regulars, in 
llronger  colours  than  I  have  employed,      Voy- 
p.  5r,   215,  &c,   M,  Gentll    confinus    thU    ac- 
count,  Voy,  i-  34,  Correal  concurs  with  bothi 
and  adds  many  remarkable  circumftances,  Voy^ 
i.  6r.  155-  i(5r.  1  have  good  realon  to  believe, 
that  the  manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particti-^ 
larly  in  Peru  ,  are  iliil  extremely  indecent.  Acofta 
himfelf  acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of 
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manners'  had]  been  the  cotifequence  of  per« 
mitting  monks  to|forfake  the  retirement  and  difci^ 
pline  of  the  cloifter,  and  to  mingle  again  with 
the  world ,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  parifhes.  De  procur.  Ind.  Salute ,  lib* 
iv.  c.  13,  &c.  He  mentions  particularly  thoOi 
vices,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice ^  and  con^ 
.£ders  the  temptations  to  them  as  fo  formidable^ 
that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold 
that  the  regular  clergy,  fhould  not  be  employed 
as  parifli  priefts*  Lib.  v.  c.  ao.  Even  the  ad-^ 
Vocates  for  the  regulars  admits  that  many  and 
great  enormities  abounded  among  the  moilkd 
of  different  orders,  when  fet  free  from  th^ 
reftraint  ofmonaftick  difcipline;  and  from  the 
tone  of  their  defence ,  one  may  conclude  that 
the  charge  brought  againft  them  was  not  defti- 
tute  of  truth.  In  the  French  colonies,  the 
ftate  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the  fame 
confequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet,  fuperior 
of  the  fecular  prieftsin  Cayenne,  inquires  with 
no  lefs  appearance  of  piety  than  of  candour,  io-^ 
to  the  caufes  of  this  corruption ,  and  imputes 
it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regulars  from  the 
jurifdiftion  and  cenfures  of  their  diocefans;  to 
the  temptations  to  which  they  are  expofed; 
and  to  their  engaging  in  commerce.  Voy.  p.  330. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  authors ,  who  cen- 
fure  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Spanifh  regulars 
with  the  grcateft  fe verity ,  concur  in  vindicating 

the 
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the  conduft  of  the  Jefafts,  Formed  under  a 
difcipllne  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other 
mohaffiick  orders,  or^animated  by  that  concern 
for  the  honour  of  the  fociety,  which  takes  fuch 
full  poflejrion  of  every  member,  the  Jefiuts, 
both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed ^  main-^ 
tained  a  moll  irreproachable  decency  of  mannerf* 
Frezier,  223.  Gentil,  i,  34  The  fame  praife  is 
iikewife  due  to  the  bifhops  and  moll  of  the 
dignified  clergy.      Frez.  ibid* 

A  volume  of  the  Gazeta  de  Mexico  for  the 
years  1728*  1729,  ^730*  having  been  com- 
tnunicated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  ftrlking  con-p 
lirnlation  of  what  T  have  advanced  concerning 
the  Tpirit  of  low  illiberal  fuperftition  prevalent 
in  Spanifh  America.  From  the  news-papers  of 
any  nation,  one  may  learn  what  are  the  objefta 
which  chiefly  engrofs  its  attention,  and  appear 
to  it  raoft  intere(ling<  The  Gazette  of  Mexico 
is  filled  almoft  entirely  with  accounts  of  reli- 
gious funftions,  with  defcriptions  of  prftcef-- 
fions ,  confecrations  of  churches,  beatifications 
of  faints  ,  feftivals,  autos  da  f e  ,  &c-  Civil  or 
commercial  affairs,  and  even  the  tranfaftions 
of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  fmall  corner  in  this 
magazine  of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the 
titles  of  new  books,  which  are  regularly  in- 
ferted,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are 
treatifes  of  fcholaftick  theology,  or  of  monkifh 
devotion. 

ROBEKTSOIS      Vol,    m*  F    f 
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NoRE  LIX.  p.  310. 

Solorzaao  ,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt 
morals  of  fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  Mritb  tik^t 
cautiou$  referre»  which  becsune  a  Spanifb  Iity- 
ttian,  in  touching  oxk  a  fubjeft  fo  4elicate,  givef 
his  opinion  very  explicitly  ,  ai)d  with  maclt 
firmnefsi  againft  committing  parocjiial  charges  tp 
monks.  He  produces  the  tefiimooy  of  feveral 
refpeflable  author^  of  his  country,  bptb  divif 
nes  and  lawyers^  in  confirmation  of  his  opi- 
nion. De  Jure  Ind-  ii«  lib.  iii.  c.  i6.  A  ftriking 
proQf  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the 
Prince  d'£fquilacbe  to  exclude  the  r^uIarsfirQ^ 
parochial  cures,  is  contained  19  the  Colbert 
coUeflion  of  papers.  Several  memoirisiU  n^^re 
prefented  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for 
the  monaftick  orders,  and  replies  were  mude 
to  thefe  in  name  of  the  fecolar  clergy.  An 
eager,  and  even  rancorous,  fpirit  Umaaifeft 
on  both  fides.   In  the  conduft  of  thU  dUpQte. 

Note  LX.  p,  315, 

Not  only  the  native  Indians.,  but  the  M^f- 
tizos,,  or  children  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian, 
were  originally  excluded  from  the  priefthopd  , 
and  refufed  admifllon  into^any  religious  order. 
But  by  a  law  iffued  Sept.  iiigth,  1588,  Philip 
II.  required  the  prelates  of  America  to  or<Uii| 
fucb  meilizos  born  in  lawful  wedlock ,  as  they 
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fbould  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  per- 
mit them  to  take  the  vows  iu  any  monaftery 
where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  novici- 
ate. Recopi]-  libp  u  tit,  vii,  I,  7,  Some  re- 
gard feems  tg  have  been  paid  to  his  law  in  Nevsr 
Spain  ;  but  none  in  Peru-  Upon  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  to  Charles  IL  in  the  year  1697, 
he  i^fued  a  new  edift  enforcing  tTie  obfervation 
of  it,  and  profeffing  his  defire  to  have  all.  his 
fabjeftsj  Indians  and  Meftizos  as  well  as  Spa- 
niards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fame 
privileges*  Such,  however,  was  the  averfioa 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  iDdiaua, 
and  their  race /that  this  feems  to  have  produc- 
ed little  effeft;  for  IR  the  year  17^5,  Philip 
V,  was  obliged  to  reuew  the  injunftion  in  a 
more  peremptory  tone.  But  fo  unfurmountable 
are  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the -Indians 
among  the  Peruvian  Spaniards,  that  the  pre- 
fent  king  has  been  conftrained  to  enforce  the 
former  edifts  anew  by  a  law,  publifhed  Sep- 
tember II J 1775-  RealCeduia,  MS*  pene*  me. 

NoTB  LXI-  Pp  310*  ^ 

Uztariz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calcu^ 
lator,  feems  to  admit,  that  the  quanity  of  filver 
which  does  not  pay  duty  may  be  ftated  thus 
high.  According  to  Herrera,  there  was  not 
above  a  third  of  what  wa&  ex  traced  from  Poto^ 
F  f  » 
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fi  that  paid  the  king's  fifth,  Dec.  viii.  lib.  ff. 
c.  15.  Solorzano  afierts  Hkewife,  that  the 
quantity  of  filver  which  Is  fraudulently  circulate 
ed ,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  is  regularly 
ftampedj  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind.  juref, 
vol.  ir.  lib,  V.  p.  846. 

Note  L^lt.  p.  324. 

When  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcoverel 
in  the  year  1545,  the  veins  were  fo  near  the 
furface,  that  the  ore  was  eafily  extrafted ,  and 
fo  rich  that  it  was  refined  with  little  troable 
and  at  fmall  expence ,  merely  by  the  a6tk>n  of 
fire.  This  fimple  mode  of  refining  by  fufion 
alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when  the 
life  of  mercury  in  refining  filver,  as  well  ite 
gold,  was  difcovered.  Thofe  mines  having  been 
wrought  without  interruption  for  two  centuries, 
the  veins  are  now  funk  fo  deep,  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  extraftingthe  ore  is  greatly  increafed. 
Befides  this,  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,  contrary 
to  what  happens  in  mod  other  mines  ,r  has  beu 
come  lefs ,  as  the  vein  continued  to  dip ,  and 
has  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  is  ams^- 
ed  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  perfift  in  work- 
ing it.  Other  rich  mines  have  been  fOccefiS-* 
vely  difcovered  ,  but  in  general  the  value  of  the 
ores  has  decreafed  fo  much^  while  the  expence 
of  extracting  them  has  augmented,  that  the 
court  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1736,  reduced. tbe 
duty  payable  to  the  king  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth. 
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^^AW  the  quickiilver  ufed  m  Peru  ,    is   extrafted 
from  the  famoui!  mine   of  Guancabelfca  difcovercd 
in  the  year  1563.  The  crown  has  referved  the 
property  of  this  mine  to  itfelf;   and  the  perfons 
who  purchafed  the  quickfilver,    paid  not  only 
the  price  of  it,  but  likewife  a  iifth  »  as  a    duty 
to  the  king.     But,  in  the  year  1761 ,   thisducy 
„on  quickfilver  was  aboUfhed,   on  account  of  the 
increafe  of   expence    in  working  mines.  Ulloa  > 
^Entretenemientos  ,   xii  —  xv.      Voyage,    i,   p. 
505*    323.      In  confequence  of  this  abolition  of 
the  fifth,    and  focne  fubfcquent    abatements  of 
price,  which  became  neceilary  on  account ofthe 
increafing  expence  of  working  mines,   quickfiU 
verj   wbich  w^^s  formerly  fold  at  eighty  pefos 
-the  quintal,  is    now  delivered  by  the   king  at 
the    rate  of  fixty   pefos,       Campomanes  Educ. 
PopuK    ii,    132  ,    Note,      The  duty  on  gold  Is 
reduced  to  a  twentieth,  or  five  per  cent   Any  of 
my  readers  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquaint- 
ed   with  the  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards  con- 
duftthe  working  of  their  mines  ,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the   ore,  will  find  an  accurate  defcrtp- 
tion  of  the  ancient   method  by    Acofia,      Lib, 
iv.   c.    I   —   13*      And  of  their  recept  more  im- 
provements in  th©  metallurgick  art,  by  Gamboa 
Comment,   a  las  ordenanz,  de  minaa,c.  23* 

Note  LXIII  p.  327. 

Many  remarkable  proofs  occur  oF  the  advatic- 
ed   ftate     of  induilry  In  Spain,    at  the  begin* 
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ning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  nmnl^er 
of  cities  in  Spain  vas  coniiderable,  and  they 
>vere  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  •  th«t 
\vas  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
caufes  of  this  I  hav?  explained ,  Hifl-.  of  Chan 
V.  i.  aio.  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  is  peculiar  to  thetii 
increafes,  artificers  and  manufacturers  abound. 
The  effeft  of  the  American  trade  in  giving  ac- 
tivity to  thefe  is  manifeft,  from  a  lingular  faft. 
In  the  year  1545 »  while  Spain  continued  to 
depend  on  its  own  induftry,  for  the  fupply  ef 
its  colonies,  fo  much  work  was  befpoken firom 
the  manufacturers,  that  it  was  foppofed  they 
could  hardly  finifh  it  in  lefs  than  fix  yetra. 
Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  muft  have 
put  much  induftry  in  motion  ,  and  have  excited 
extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly,  we  are  in* 
formed  5  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  IL'e 
reign  ,  the  cUy  of  Seville  alone ,  where  the 
trade  with  America  centered^  gave  employment 
to  no  fewer  than  16,000  looms  in  filk  or  wool- 
len work,  and  that  above  130,000  perfons  had 
occupation  in  carrying  on  thofe  manufafturea* 
Campom.  ii.  472.  But  fo  rapid  and  perniciona 
Was  the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  fhall 
enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III.  ended  hie 
reign,  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to 
400.     Uztariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the   publication  of  the  firft  edition » 
I  have  thefatisfaftion  to  find  my  ideas  concem. 
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ntng  the  early  commercial  intercourfe  between 
Spa^  and  her  colonies  confirmed  and  illuftrated 
"by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junta  de  Comer- 
cio  at  Madrid  m  hi§  Proyefto  Econornlco,  Part 
ii.  c,  I,  tt  XJflder  the  reigns  of  Charles  V-  and 
Phi^p  XL**  fAys  he,  ,,  the  manufaftures  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Low  Countries'  fubjeft  to  her  domi- 
nion were  in  a  moft  tlourifliing  ftate,  Thofe 
of  France  and  England  were  in  thetr  infancy. 
The  republick  of  the  United  Provinces  did  not 
then  exift-  No  European  power  but  Spain  had 
colonies  of  any  value  in  the  New  World.  Spain 
could  fupply  herfettlemente  there  with  the  pro- 
duftions  of  her  own  foil,  thefabrlcks  wrought 
by  the  hands  of  her  own  artifans,  and  all  fhe 
received  in  return  for  thefe  belonged  to  herfelf 
alone*  Then  the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures was  proper,  becaufe  it  might  be  rendered 
effeftnaL  Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties 
upon  goods  exported  to  America,  or  imported 
from  it,  and  might  impofe  what  reftraints  fhe 
deemed  proper  Upon  a  commerce  entirely  iriher 
own  handS;,  But  when  time  and  fncceflive  re- 
volutions had  occafioned  an  alteration  in  al)  thofe 
circumltances,  when  the  manufaftureii  of  Spain 
began  to  decline,  and  the  demands  of  America 
were  fuppiied by  foreign  fabricks,  the  original 
maxims  and  regulationi  of  Spain  fhould  hare 
been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  her  CiiH^* 
tion.  The  policy  that  was  wife  at  one  period^ 
became  abfurd  in  the  other.  *^ 
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Note  LXIV*  p.  337* 

No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  openedn  Do'cbeft 
of  treafure  is  examined.  Both  are  received  on 
the  credit  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  belong; 
and  only  one  inilance  of  fr^ad  is  recorded  ^  dur- 
ing the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried 
on  with  this  liberal  confidence.  All  the  coined 
filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru  to  Porto  bello 
in  the  year  1654,  was  found  to  be  adulterated^ 
and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  bafe  metal. 
The  Spanifh  merchants  with  their  ufual  iiitegrity 
fuftained  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemnified  the 
foreigners,  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The 
fraud  was  detefted,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  reve- 
nue in  Peru ,  the  author  of  it ,  was  publickly  burnt. 
B.UUoaRetablif.  deManuf.  &c.  lib.ii.  p.  loa. 

Note  LXV.  p.  34a. 

Many  ftriking  proofs  occur  of  the  fcarcity: 
of  money  in  Spain.  Of  all  the  immeafe  fuma 
which  have  been  imported  from  America,  the 
amount  of  which  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occa- 
£on  to  mention,  Moncada  alTerts  that  there  did 
not  remain  in  Spain,  in  16 19,  above  two 
hundred  millions  of  pefos  ,  one  half  in  coined 
money ,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Reftaur. 
deEfpagna,  Difc.  iii.  c.  i.  Uztariz,  who  pu- 
blifhed  his  valuable  work  in  1724,  contends, 
that  in  money ,    plate,    and  jewels ,   there  did 


4 


I 
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not  remsiiii  a  hundred  millions.  Theor.  &c, 
c.  3.  Campomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  re- 
inoBftrance  Iroin  the  community  of  merchantft 
in  Toledo  to  Philip  11 L  relates,  as  a  certain 
proof  how  fcarce  cafhhad  become,  t!jat  perfons 
who  )ent  money,  received  a  third  part  of  the 
fum  which  they  advanced  as  incerelt  and  pr^T 
inium,  Educ.  Popul,  u  417, 

KoTE  LXVI,  p.  346, 

The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fac- 
tors of  the  South  Sea  Company  condufted  the 
trade  in  the  fair    of  Torto  beLlo  ^    which  was  ! 

opened  to  them  by  the  Afliento,    I  have  taken  I 

from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  prefident 
of  the  court  of  Audience  in   Quito,  and  gover-  i 

nor  of  that  province,  Don  Dionyfio  was  a  per- 
fon  of  fuch  a  refpeftab^e  charafter  for  probity 
and   difcernmentj    that  his   teftimony,    in  any  1 

point,  would  be  of  much   weight;  but  greater  i 

credit  is  due  to  it  in  this  cafe  f  as  he  was  aji 
eye-witnefs  of  the  tranfaftions  which  he  relates, 
and  was   often  employed  in  detefting  and  au-  | 

thenticating  the  frauds  which  he  defcribes-  It 
is  probable,  however ,    that  his   reprefentation  ; 

being  compofed  at  the-'commencettjent  of  the  I 

war  which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  | 

Spain,    in  the  year  173^)    niay,  !n  fome  in^  | 

ftances,    difcov^  a  portion  of  the  acrimonioui  \ 

fpirUi  natural    ^t  that  junfture^   Bis  detail  of  \ 
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fafts  is  turious;  aod  even  Englifh  Mthors  con- 
firm it  in  fome  degree  ^  by  admitting  both  that 
various  frauds  were  pradifed  in  the  tranfaftiont 
idf  the  annual  fhfp^  and  that  the  (k>ntriiband 
ttade  from  Jamaica  >  and  other  Britifh  colonies^ 
-was  become  enotmoufiy  great.  Bat  fbr  thie 
credit  of  the  Engltfh  nation  it  may  be  obftrved^ 
that  thofe  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  bb 
coniidered  as  deeds  of  the  company  ^  but  as  the 
dlfhonourabte  art^.  of  their  fa^ns  and  agents. 
The  company  itfeif  fuftained  a  confiderable  lob 
by  the  Affiento  trad«.  Many  of  Its  fervknts  ac- 
iqnired  immenfe  fortunes.  Anderfon  Chro&oL 
dedu£L  ii.  388* 

Note  LXVII.  p.  353.  *'    " 

Several  fads'with  refpeft  to  the  inftitotioiH 
the  progrefs ,  and  the  effefts  ,  of  this  companyt 
are  curious  ,  and  bbt  little  known  to  Englifh 
readers.  Though  the  province  of  Venesoelft^ 
or  Caraccas  9  extends  four  hundred  milea  along 
the  coafty  and  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  ua 
America;  it  was  fo  much  neglefted  by  thoSpa^ 
niards »  that  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  company 9  only  An 
ftiips  failed  from  Spain  to  that  province  nnd  dafi. 
ing  i6  years  from  1706  to  I7da  not  a  fingte 
fhip  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Nod- 
cias  de  Real  Compaoia  de  Caraccas  9  p.  ag*  Dnf^ 
ing  this  period  Spain  mnft  liave  been  .fapplied 
almoft  entirely  with  the  Urge  quantity  o£(j|gm» 
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Vvhicli  it  coiifurres,by  foreipner^-  Before  the 
lereftion  of  the  c^:mpafi y,  reither  tfibacro  nor  hides 
were  imported  from  Caraccas  into  Spain,  Id*  p. 
117.  But  ijnce  the  coniniercial  operations  of  the 
compnny  began  in  the  yean  731 »  the  importation 
of  cacao  into  Spain  has  increafed  amazingly. 
During  thirty  years  fubfequent  to  1701^  the 
Dumber  of  Fanegas  of  cacao  (each  a  hundred 
land  ten  pounds)  imported  froni  Caraccfis  ,  was 
643,315.  During  eighteen  years  lubfequent 
to  17J1 1  the  number  of  Fanegasjimported  was 
1^69, £47  ;  and  if  we  fnppofe  the  importation 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  proportion  during 
the  remainder  of  thirty  years,  it  will  amount 
to  1,448,746  Fanegas  ,  winch  is  an  increafe  of 
805,5:^^1  Fanegas.  ld,p.  148-  During  eight  years 
fubfequent  to  1756  ^  there  has  been  imported 
into  Spain  by  the  Company  j  88^483  arrobas 
-(each  twenty  five  poundfi)  of  tobJcco;  and  hi- 
des to  the  number  of  177,354-  ^^  ^^^'  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Noticias  de  Compania  ,  in 
1765,  its  trade  feems  to  be  on  the  increafe* 
During  five  years  fubfequent  to  17^9*  "t  has 
imported  179,156  Fanegas  of  cacao  intoSpain^ 
36,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75,496  hides,  and 
£21,432  pefos  in  fpecie,  Campomanes^  iLi6a« 
The  laft  articleis  a  proof  of  the  growingwealth 
of  the  colony,  1:  receives  cafh  from  Mexico 
in  return  for  the  cacao  ,  with  which  it  fupplies 
that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to  Spain,  or 
lays   out  in  j urchafing  European  goods.     But 
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beiides  this ,  the  moft  explicit  evidence  is  ptfhf 
ducedy  that  the  quantity  of  cacao  raifed  in  the 
province  is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in  1731J 
the  number  of  its  live-ftock  is  more  than  trebles 
and  its  inhabitants  much  augmented.  The  re- 
venue of  the  bifhop,  which  arifes  wholly  from 
tythes,  has  increafed  from  eight  to  twenty  thoar 
fand  pefos.  Notic.  p«  69.  In  confequence  of  th« 
augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  cacao  import- 
ed into  Spain,  its  price  has  decreafed  from 
eighty  pefos  for  the  fanega  to  forty.  Id.  6i, 
Since  the  publication  of  the  £rft  edition »  I  hav^ 
learned  that  Guyana 9  including  all  the  extent- 
five  provinces  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  OriT 
X10CO9  the  ifiands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  are 
added  to  the  countries  with  which  the  company 
of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former 
charters.  Beal  Cedula,  Nov.  19.,  1776.  But 
I  have  likewife  been  informed,  thatthe  inftltUr 
tion  of  this  company  has  not  been  attended  with 
all  the  beneficial  effefts  which  I  have  afcribetf 
to  it.  In  many  of  its  operations  the  illiberal 
and  oppreilive  fpirit  of  monopoly  is  confpicaou*. 
But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  are  nat 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 

Note  LXVIH.  p.  36Q. 

This  iirft  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  open- 
ing a  free  trade  with  any  of  her  colonies »  hat 
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pfoduced  eflTeftsfo  remarkable,  as  to  merit fome 
farther  illiiftratton.  The  towns  to  which  this 
liberty  has  been  granted ,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville 
for  the  province  ofAndalufiaj  Alicante  and  Car- 
thagenai  for  Valencia  and  Murcia;  Barcelona, 
for  Catalonia  and  Arragon;  Santander,  for  Cal- 
tile;  Corugna,  for  Galicia ;  and  Gijon*  for 
Aflurias.  Append.  Ji.  k  la  educpopiiL  p.  41- 
Thefe  are  either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their 
refp^ftive  diftnfts,  or  thoft;  moft  conveniently 
iituated  for  the  exportation  of  their  refpeftive 
produftions.  The  following  faftfi  give  a  view 
of  the  increafe  of  trade  in  the  fettletnents  to 
which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to 
the  allowance  offreetrade,  the  duties  collefted 
in  the  cuftom-houfe  at  the  Havannah  were  com- 
puted to  be  104,208  pefos  annually.  During 
the  five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rofe  at  a 
•  medium  to  308,000  pefos  a  year.  In  Yucatan, 
the  duties  have  rifen  from  8^000  to  15^000.  In 
Hifpaniola,  from  2,500  to  5,600.  In  Porto- 
Rico,  from  1^200  to  7,000,  The  total  value  of 
goods  imported  from  Cnha  into  Spain ,  was  rec- 
koned, in  1774,  to  be  1,300,000  pefos.  Educ. 
Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 

Note  LXIX,  p.   363. 


The  two  Treatifes  of  Don  Pedro  Eodrlgues: 
Campomanes,  Fifcal  del  real  confejo  y  Supremo 
(an  oifice  m  rank  and  power  nearly  iimilar  to 
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that  of  Attorney  General  in  England),  and  D2^ 
reftor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Hiftory,  the 
one  intitled  Difcurfo  fobre  el  Faraento  de  la  In- 
dnftria  popular;  the  other,  Difcurfo  fobre  la 
Edncacion  Popular  de  los  .Artefanos  y  fa  Fo^ 
mento;  the  former  publifhed  in  1774,  and  the 
latter  in  1775,  afford  a  ftriking  proof  of  thi«« 
Almoft  every  point  of  importance  with  re(^e& 
to  interior  police  ,  taxation,  agriculture,  mana- 
faftures,  and  trade,  domeilick  as  well  ai 
foreign  ,  is  examined  in  the  courfe  of  tKefe  worka; 
and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the 
nations  moft  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge^ 
who  have  carried  on  their  inquiries  withamorft 
thorough  knowledge  of  thofe  variecis  fubjefta^ 
and  a  more  perfeft  freedom  from  vulgar  and  o»» 
tional  prejudices ,  or  who  have  united  m99e 
happily  the  calm  refearches  of  pbilofopby,  with 
the  ardent  zealof^publlck-fpirited  citizen.  Tbefb 
books  are  in  high  eiUmation  among  the  Spani- 
ards ,  and  it  is  a  decifive  evidence  of  the  prow 
grefs  of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  are  capable 
of  relifhing  an  author  whofe  fentimenta  are  fi> 
liberal. 

Note  LXX.  p.   37a. 

The  galeon employed  in  that  trade,  inftead 
of  the  fix  hundred  tons,  to  which  it  is  Ifanlted 
by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1.  15.  is  eomanonly 
from  twelve  hundred  to  two  tbott&nd  tone  bar- 
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den.  The  fhip  from  Acapuico  ,  taken  by  Lord 
Anfon  iiiftejid  of  the  500,000  pelbs  permitted 
\>y  Jaw,  had  an  board  i,3i3,843pefos,befidefi 
uncoined  filver  equal  in  value  to  43»6iJi  pefos 
more.      Anfon's  Voyage  ^^34. 

Note  LXXL  p,  375, 

The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  accordftig 

to  the  rank  of  diiferent  perfons,  Thofe  in  the 
loweft  order,  who  are  fervants  or  (laves,  pay 
two  reals  of  plate,  or  one  fhilling;  other  Spa- 
uiards  pay  eight  reals,  and  thofe  in  publick  office, 
or  who  hold  encomiendas,  fixteen  reals,  Solors. 
de  jure  Ind,  voL  n.  lib-  iii.  c.  33,  According  to 
Chilton,  an  Englifti  merchant  who  refided  long 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlemeats*  the  bull  of  Cruzado 
bore  an  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  beinp 
then  fold  for  four  reals  at  the  Joweft.  Hackluyt, 
iii.  461.  The  price  feems  to  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  That  exafted  for  the  bulls  ilTued 
in  the  )aft  Predication,  will  appear  from  the 
enfuing  table,  which  will  give  fome  idea  of  the 
proportional  numbers  of  the  different  claffea  of 
citizens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru, 

There  were  iflued  for  New  Spain^ 
Bulls  at  10  pefos  each  ^_  . —  ^ 

at  2  pefos   each  <^  —       3ij(foi 

atipefoeach         —  —  164,220 

At  z  reals  each       —        —        a, 463, 500 

,    ^     *     -  Z^4Pt335 


J 
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For  Peru , 
at  16  pefos  4  ^  reals  each      —      —      3 
at  3  pefos,  3  reals  each    — *    -^    14,20% 
at  I  pefo,  5^  reals       —      -^       78^823 
at  4 reals       "     -^  — ^  4i<^»3a5 

at  3  reals  —  —  6d8f6oi 

- 

i»i7if9S3 

Note  LXXIL  p.  376^ 

As  Villa  Segnor  to  whom  we  ai'e  indebted 
lor  this  information,  was  accomptant-generil 
in  one  of  the  inoft  coniiderable  departments  at 
the  royal  revenue ,  and  by  that  means  had  ad- 
cefs  to  proper  information,  his  teilittiony  with 
refpeft  to  this  point  merits  great  credit.  No 
fuch  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanifh  revenues  iti 
any  part  of  America,  has  hitherto  been  publifb* 
ed  in  the  Englifh  language,  and  the  parti- 
culars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  ixiCereiifing 
to  fome  of  my  readers. 

From  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  publifhed  eveiy 
two  years  there  arifes  an  annual  revenue  In. 
pefos  —  —  —  —  150,000 
From  the  duty  on  filver  —  —  .700,000 
From  the  duty  on  gold  — p  — -  60,000 
From  tax  on  cards  —  —  70,000 
From  tax  on  Pulque,   a  drink 

ufed  by  the  Indians  161,000 

From  tax  onftamped  paper  —  —  41,000 

Carried  forward  1,1^2,000 
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brought  i>ver,  i»  182,000 

From  ditto  oh  ke'  -^—  "^  — .  15,52* 
From  ditto  on  leather'  — ^  — :.  ^,500 
From  ditto  on  gunpowder  —  -^  7I>55Q 
From  ditto  on  fait  —  -»—  32,000 
From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechocan  ■—  i,ooq 
From  ditto  bn  alum  —  —  6,500 
From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  galtos  — -  2 1|  1 00 
From  the  half  of  ecdefiaftical  annate  49,000^ 
From  royal  ninth '  of  bifhopiicks ,  ' 

&Ct     —     —         —       ^^      6g,goo 
From  the  tribute  of  Indians  — -  —  650^000  . 
From  Alcavala,    or  duty  01^  fale  of 

From  the  Almajori&nBjJiv  Sbftofai-  ^ 

houfe     -.        /-^        —      *#i»33i 
From  the  mint         *— '     ^^-^        357»Soc^' 

0k  ■     y  *■'  ■-■  ■ 

This  fum  amounts  to  flSoLidi  I.  sier&ne; 
and  if  we  add  to  it  the  profit:  accruing  from 
the  fale  of  5000  quintals  of  quickfilver,  im*. 
ported  from  the  mines  ofAlmaden,  in  Spain »: 
on  the  king's  account,  and  what  .accrues,  from. 
the  Averia,  and  foroe  other  taxes  which  Villa^^^ 
Segnor  does  not  ellimate,  the  publick  revenue  ^ 
in    New*  Spain   may  well  be  reckoned  above  a-, 
million    pounds  fterling    money.  Theat    Mex,  ,  \ 
vol.  i,  p.  38 ,  &c.  According  to  Villa  Si^gnor  \ 
the     total    produce    of  the    Mexican    mines,    . 
amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight  miUions  of  ^pefos^^... 
in  filver  annually  ,  and  to  59.1  a  marks  of  goU 
Robertson  VoL  III. .        '  G    g     - 
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• 

lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the  revenue 
have  been  explained  in  the  coarfe  of  the  bifto* 
ry;  fome,  which  there  was  no  occafion  of 
mentioning  9  require  a  particular,  illuftration. 
The  right  to  the  tythes  in  the  New  World ,  is 
veiled  in  the  crown  of  Spain ,  by  a  bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  them  to 
be  applied  in  the  following  manner:  One  fourth 
is  allotted  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  an- 
other fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter »  and  other 
officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half 
is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  thefe 
under  the  denomination  of  los  .dos  Novenofl 
reale3,  nre  paid  to  the  crown 9  and  conftitute 
a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  The  other  feven 
parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  the  building  and  fupport  of 
churches,  and  other  pious  ufes.  Recopil.  lib. 
i.  tl.  xvi.  Ley.  23 ,  etc.  Avendano  Thefaun 
Indie,  vol.  i.  p.   184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excife 
on  the  fale  of  goods.  In  Spain,  it  amounts  to 
ten  per  cent.  In  America,  to  four  per  cent. 
Solorzano  PoJit.  Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Aven- 
dano, vol.  i.   186. 

The  Almajorifafgo,  orcuftom  paid  in  America 
on  goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amount 
on  an  average  to  fifteen  percent.  Recopil.  Jib 
viii.    tit.  xiv.  Ley.   1,  Avendano,  voL  1.    i88. 

The  Averia,  or  tax  paid  on  account  of 
convoys  to  guard  the  fhips   failing  to  and  from 
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America,  was  firft  impofed  when  Sir  Francis 
Drake  filled  the  New  World  with  terror  by  his 
expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  It  amounts  to 
two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avenda- 
no,    vol.    i.    p.    189.    RecopiL  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix. 

Ley  43»  44- 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  ac- 
curate detail  of  the  feveral  branches  of  reve- 
nue in  Peru,  later  than  the  year  1614.  Fr(jni 
a  curious  manufcript,  containing  a  ftate  of  that 
vice-royalty  in  all  its  departments  ,  prefented 
to  the  Marquis  of  Montes-Claros ,  by  Fran. 
Lopez  Caravantes,  isccomptant-general  in  ^the 
tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears,  that  the  publick 
revenue ,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute  the  value 
of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  ftates  his 
accounts  that  the  revenue  collefted,  amounted 
in  ducats  at  4s.    iid.  to —- ,2*372,768 

Expences  of  government 1,242,963 

Net  fre  revenue  1,129,775 

The  total  in  fterling  money    —    583*303 
Expences  of  government      —         305,568 

Net  free  revenue  '  •^77>73S 

But  feveral  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in 
this  computation,  fuch  as  the  duty  on  ftamped 
paper,  leather,  ecclefiaftical  annats,  &c.  fo 
that  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be  well  fuppofed 
equal  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  computing  the  expence  of  gover»"*~  it 
In  New  Spain,  I  may  take  that  of  Peru  as  « standard. 

G  g  2 
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There  theannaaleftabHfhment  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  a dtnitiift ration ,  exceeds  one  half  of 
the  revenue  colIe6led9  arid  there  is  no  reafon 
for  fuppofing  it  to  be  lefs  in  New  Spain. 

1  have  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total- 
amount  of  the  publick  revenue  of  Spain  from 
America  and  the  Philippines,  which  i  as  the  read. 
er  will  perceive  from  the  two  laft  articles  ^  ii 
mcM'e  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 
Alcavalas  (ExCife)  and  Aduanas 

(Cuftoms)  ,  &c.  in  pefos  fuertes  2,500,000 
Duties  on  gold  and  lilver  —  3*^000,006 
Bull  of  Cruzada  -^  —  X|Ooo,ooo 
Tribute  of  the  Indians  ---^  s[,ooo»oo6 
By  fale  of  quickfilver  —  300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  ac- 
count^ and  fold  in  the  royal 
warehoufes  —  —  3.00,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other 

fmall  duties  —  —^       1,000,000 

Duty  on  coinage  of ,  at  the  rate  of 
one  real  de  la  Plata  for  each 
mark  —  —         SOo^ogTo 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and 
the  coafting  trade  from  province 
to  province      —  —         50o,od'O 

Affiento  of  negroes  —         200,000 

From  the  trade  of  MathI,  or  herf) 
of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopo- 
Viz^d  by  the  Jefuits  —  Soo,ooo 

Carried  forward        lJ|<Soo,ooo 
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brpuglit  over     ii|6oo,ooo 
From  other  revenues  formerly 

belonging  to  th^t  ordj^     rr  40o,oop 

Total     12^000,000 

Total  in  fterling  money  L.    2,700,00a 

Peduft  half,   as  the  expence 

of|adminiftration,  andth^re 

remains  net  ftee  revenue     l»*     1,350,000 

Note.  LXXIII«  p.  375. 

An  aiithor,  long  <:o0verfi^n<:  in  coinsnercial 
fpeculation  ,  has  computed,  that  from  the  mines   .  / 
of  New  Spain  ^lone,  the  king  receives  annually,   ^    , 
as  his  fifth,  the  fum  of  two  millions  of  Qur  mo-  , 
ney.     Harris  Colleft,   of  Voy.  il,  p.  164.  Aci 
cording   to  this   calculation,    the  total  produce 
of  the  mines  muft  be  ten   millioni  ft^ng;  a 
fum  fo  exorbitant  ^    and  fo  little  Gor0ef|iilndh^E  .  / 
with  all  accounts  of  the  annual  ioftportatioa  from  . 
America ,    that  the  infocmation  m  Vfhkh  Itii 
founded  muft  evidently  be  erroneouB,   Accord*-    . 
ing  to  Campomanes,    the  total  prodii^  pf  the 
American  mine^maiy  be  computed  at  thirty  mil-/^ 
lions  of  pefoi;,  which,  at  four  ibillitigf>  *?4 £>*    ^ 
pence  a  pefo, amounts  to  7,435,000  L  fterling,^.    ^ 
the  king's  ^fthqf  which  (if  that  ufehi  ft^atly    .   ' 
paid  )  would  be  i,485»oop  I.  But  frojm  tbig  fum  - 
the  expence  of  adminiftration  is  to  b[e.  A94uj6tfif ^'i 
which  is  very  CQufiderable ,  as  ^p,eari|  from  tbeV 
preceding  note.  £duc.Popalar»val«fiL  p.  i^ji^iiotei^  . 


-}>\ 
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Note  LXXIV.  p.  37f» 

According  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa^  all  foreign 
goods  exported  from  Spain  to  America  pay  du- 
ties of  various  kinds  9  amounting  in  all  to  more 
than  25  per  cent.  As  moft  of  the  goods  with 
>vhich  Spain  fupplies  her  colonies  are  foreign; 
fuch  a  tax  upon  a  trade  fo  extenfive  muft  yield 
a  confiderable  revenue.  Betablif.  de  IManuf. 
&  du  Commerce  d'Efp.  p.  150.  He  computes 
the  value  of  goods  exported  annually  from  Spain 
to  America,  to  be  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
fterling,  p.  97- 

Note  LXXV.  p.  379- 

The  Marquis  deSerralvo,  according  to  Ga«. 
ge,  by  a  monopoly  of  fait,  and  by  embarking 
deeply  in  the  Manila  trade  as  well  as  that  to 
Spain  9  gained  annually  a  million  of  ducats.  In 
one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to  Spain, 
in  order  to  purchafe  from  the  Conde  01ivare&» 
and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of  his  govern- 
ment, p.  61.  He  was fuccefsful  in  his  fuit^and 
continued  in  oiFice  from  1624  to  1635,  double 
the  ufual  time. 


SHORT   ACCOUNT 


O     F 


What  IS  contained  in  the  LETTER  fent  to  the 
EMPEROR,  mentioned  Preface,  p,  37. 


i  HIS  letter  is  datied  July  6th,  1519.  Cortes 
in  his  fecond  difparch  takes  notice  that  it  was 
fent  off  on  the  i6th  of  July. 

The  great  objeft  of  the  perfons  who  wrote 
this  letter  ,  is  to  juftify  their  own  conduft  in 
eftablifhing  a  colony  independent  on  the  ju^if- 
diftion  of  Velafquez.  With  this  view  they 
endeavoured  to  detraft from  his' merit,  in  fitting 
out  the  two  former  armaments  under  Cordova 
and  Grijalva,  reprefenting  thefe  as  equipped  by 
the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
rot  by  the  governor.  They  labour  likewife  to 
depreciate  the  fervices  of  Cordova  and  (Jrijalva, 
in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  exploits. 

They  contend,  that  the  fole  obje^  of  Ve- 
lafquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  nati- 
ves .  not  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain, 
or  the  eftablifhment  of  colony  there.  This  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  B.  Diaz  del  Cailillo ,  • 
c.  19.  41,  42,  &c.  But  if  Velafquez  had  not 
conqueft  and  fettlement  in  view,  there  feems 
to  have  been  no  reafon  for  equipping  fuch  a 
confiderable  armament. 
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They  aflert,  that  Cortes  defrayed  thei  great-  . 
eft  part  of  the  expence  of  fitting  out  the  arma* 
xnent.  But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  account 
of  his  flender  fortune  given  by  Gomara  ,  Cron. 
c.  7,  and  g.  Diaz,  c.  2,0,  or  wb^t  Ijiave  men^ 
tioned  Note  Ixxi.  vol.  ii. 

They  take  notice, that  though  confide^ble 
numbers  were  wounded  in  their  different  en- 
counters with  the  people  of  Tabafco  not  one  of 
them  died,  and  all  recovered  in  a  fhort  time. 
This  feems  to  confirm  what  I  have  obferved 
vol.  ii.  p.  285  9  concerning  the  imperfe^ion  of 
the  ofTenfive  weapons  of  the  Americans. 

They  give  fome  account  of  tbe  manners 
and  inftitutions  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  very 
fhort ,  and  as  they  had  refided  but  a  fhort  time 
in  the  country  ,  and  had  but  little  intercourfe 
with  the  natives ,  it  is  both  defective  and  inac- 
curate.  They  defcribe  minutely,  and  with  great 
horror,  the  l^uman  facrifices  offered  by  the  Me* 
xicans  to  their  deities,  and  affirm  that  fome 
of  their  number  were  eye  -  witnelTes  .of  t^ofe 
barborous  rites. 

They  fubjoin  to  their  letter  a  catalogoe 
and  defcription  of  the  prefents  fent  to  tbe  em« 
peror.  That  publifhed  by  Gomara,  Cren.  c. 
29.  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  Jt,  and 
Pet.  Martyr  defcribes  many  of  the  articles  in 
his  treatife  Delnfalis  nuper  inventis,  p.  354,  &c. 


I  N  D  EX,      • 

N.  B.    The  Roman  Nvimierals  refer  to  th« 
Volume  and  the  Figures  to  tl^c  Page. 

A 

/\  BySSINIA  t  an  embaffy  font  to  t^at  Montry  by  John  II.  kt^^ 
•*■  ^  of  Portugal .  i.  -72.  >       •      •    . 

Arapuico,  the    nature   of  the 'trade  carried  on  from    thence  to. 

Manila  iii,  37b.     Amount  of  the  treafare  on  board  the    fhip 

taken  by  Lord   Anfdn  463.  ''^ 

Acofta ,    his  method   of  accounting  for  the  different  degrees  of 

heat,  in  the  old  and  new  icontinenti,  ii.  435.     '        '  ^^ 

Adair,  his  account   of  the  j^erfev'erlb'g  f|ieed  of  t)ie  MtSre  Ame- ^ 

ricans  \  ii.  456.  "         *  '  *" 

Adanfou  ,  his  jnfHfication  of  Hanno*s  aefonnt  of  tbe  AfHcan  featt 

»•  331.  '  .. 

Africa,  the  weftern  coa/t  of  ^  llrft  ex^tfored  by  order  of  JobnX 
king  of  Portugal ,  i.  "Ss.  Is  dilcoVered' from 'Cape  Nont'te^' 
Bojad&r,  55.  Cape Bojador  doubled.  60.  The  coiihtriei  foutlu 
"Uard  of  the  River  Senegal  difcorvered .  6S.  C|t|i«  of  Gcipid 
Hope  feen  by  Bartholbniiew^Diay/  73.  Cadfei  of  "Uie.exirCidiii^ 
heat  of  the  climate  there ,  ii.  ii.  Ignonu|C«  of  the  «iiciM| 
aftronomers  concerning,  L  ^^2^2.  -   ^    ' 

Agriculture,  thie  ftate  of,  among  the  natite Amefkana »  iU.ZXI. 
Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defeat  ojf,  IJt6. 

Aguado  ,  is  fern  t(>  Hifpanio)a,  a»  «  commU|lo«ef  to  iaff«a  tht, 
conduft  of  Columbus ,  I,  175.         ''•*'. 

Aguilar  ^  Jerom  de ,  is  relieved  from  a  toog  cnp^ity  ^Moag  fibm 
Indians  at  Cbzumel,  by  FprnanJo  Coitet ,  if.  -346*. 

Albuquerque ,  Rodrigo\  his  barbarous'  treatOMtt  •(  lh»  ladiaai 
of  Hifpaniola ,  i.  23a:.  '  '      .    ' 

Alcavala  ,  in  the  Spanifh  cuftoms ,  the  term  explatefd,  iU.  46!* 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  politicai  chamfter ,  ^  |8^ '  HU  iBOtlvft' 
in  founding  the  city  of  Alexltndriii  •  J9.  8&  diftar^f^  i« 
India,   21  ,  22.         '  ''  /  "^     ^  -^ 

Alexander  VI.  Piope ,  grants  to  fTerdiMiid  and  llUmi  of  OMm  • 
the  right  of  all  their  weftern  ditcbvWr^St*  ^l49* '"     *       "^ 


naries  with  Columbus  on  his  fecond  Y^iryngt^  JlSiw ' 
Almagro,  Diego  de .  bis  bir^  and'  charafttr.  ttt*  $• 

with  Pizfirro  and  de  Luqui  t  itt  a  voyig*  0  'i^tfpdvtfy »  A*  tUf 
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iinfuccersrul  attempts,  5  Teq.  Is  neglefted  by  Piznrto  in  hit  Sptnini 
oegociation,  13.  Is  rrcoticiledtohim,  15.  Brings  reinforcennentt 
to  Pizarru  at  Peru  ,  33.  Bet;  an)ng  of  difTenfious  betweeo  him 
and  Piiearro,  52.  Invades  Chili,  56.  If  created  governor  of 
ChiH,  and  marches  to  Cuzco,  62  feq.  Seizes  Cuzco  ,  out  of  th« 
hands  of  Pizarro ,  64.  .  Defeats  AWarado ,  and  takes  him  pri- 
foner,  65.  Is  deceived  by  the  artful  negociations  of  Francis 
Pizarro  ,  6g.  Is  defeated  by  the  Pizarros,  73.  Is  taken  prifo- 
ner,  ibid.    Is  tried  and  condemned,  75.  Is  put  to  death,  7  i* 

Almagro,  the  fou .  affords  refuge  to  his  father's'  followert  at 
Lima,  iii.  $7*  Mis  carafter,  88.  Heads  a  coufpiracy  agaiaft 
Francis  Pizarro,  gQ.  Pizarro,  afTaflSnated  ibid,  feq.  Is  acknowledg- 
ed as  his  fiiccefl'or,  i)i.  His  precarious  fituation  ,  92«  Is  de* 
feated  by  Vaca  de  Caftro ,  96.  Is  betrayed  and  executed,  97* 

Almajorifafgo ,  ia  the  Spanifh  American  cuftoms,  the  ainount  of* 
iii.  466. 

Alvarado .  Alonzo ,  is  fent  from  Lima ,  by  Francis  Pizarro  •  with 
a  body  of  Spaniards  to  relieve  his  brothers  at  Cuzco  ,  \\\.  6$» 
Is  takcu  prifoner  by  Almagro,  ibid.  His  efcape,'  68, 

Alvaradu,  Pedro  de,  is  left  by  Cortes  to  command  at  Mexico* 
\^  hile  he  marched  a^^ainft  Narvaez,  ii.  339*  He  is  befieged  by  tha 
Mexicans,  348.  His  imprudent  couduft ;  ibid.  His  expeditioa 
to  Quito  in  Peru,   iii.   49. 

Amazons  ,  a  lommunity  of^  faid  to  exift  in  South  America*  by 
Francis  Orellana ,  iii.  84. 

America,  the  continent  of,  difcovered  by  ChrifVopher  Columbuf« 
i.  1 82.  How  it  obtained  this  name,  198.  Ferdinand  of  CaUla 
nominates  two  governments  in,  252.  The  propofitions  offered 
to  the  natives,  253,  III  reception  ofOjed^  andNicuefTa  among 
them  254.  The  South  Sea  is  difcovered  by  Balboa,  369.  Rio 
de  Plata  difcovered  ,  280.  The  natives  of,  injurtouriy  treated 
by  the  Spaniards,  309.  The  vaft  exteut  of,  ii.  I.  The  grand 
objefts  it  prefented  to  view,  3.  The  circumftances  of,  favon* 
Table  for  commerce  and  civilization  ,  5.  The  climates  of  ^  7* 
Various  caufes  of  the  peculiatity  of  its  climates ,  lo.  Ita  rod* 
and  uncultivated  (late  when  firft  difcovered,  13.  Its  animals  ,  tJ, 
Its  lui'etits  and  reptiles,  2o.  Birds,  21*  General  account  of  iti 
foil,  22.  Inquiry  into  the  firft  population  of,  15.  Could  not  b# 
pe(jpled  by  civilized  nations,  32.  Tha  northern  extremity  of . 
coiitii>uou»  to  Afla ;  36.  Probably  peopled  by  Aflatlcki ,  45. 
Condition  and  charafter  of  the  native  Inhabitants  iuquire'd  iato.  47. 
Avere  more  rude  than  the  natives  of  any  other  known  parn 
of  the  earth ,  49.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  excepted ,  50. 
The  firlV  difcoverers  incapable  of  a  judicious  fpeculative  exft* 
miuacion,    51.    The  various  fyftemi  of  philofopbers  rel^eftiBg 
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the  native.^;,  54.  Method  obrerved  tn  the  prefent  review  of 
their  bodily  cotiflitution  and  circiimnanres,  56.  The  venereal 
oiieafe  derived  from  this  yart  of  the  world.  83.  Uhy  fo  thinly  . 
inhabited,  ]22.  The  country  deftopulated'hy  continual  \i'ars , 
162.  Caufe  of  the  extreme  coldnefs  to\i&rd  the  foutheru  f  xtremtry 
of,  442'  The  natural  uncultivated  date  of  the  country  defcribed,'  *  ^ 

446.  Rones  of  large  extinft  f^tciea  of  animals  difcovered  under 
ground  near  the  batiks  of  the  Obk>,  i)>id.  Why  European  animals 
degenerate  thare,  448'  Suppofedtp  have  undergone  a  convulOve 
feparation  from  Afia,  453.  Caufes.  of  the  depopulation  of,  traced, 
iii.  260.     This    depopulation  not  the  refult  0/  'any  iq,tenttonal         ,    « 
fyftem  ofpolicy,    263.  Nor  the' riefult  of  religion,  ff66.  Num- 
,     ber  of  rhe  Indian  hatives  (HII  remainjog  in  Mexico,  and  Peru » 
267.    All  the  Spanifh  dominions  there,  fnbjeded . ta  two  vice- 
roys, 271.    Its  third  vicefoyalty  lately  eftablifbed^  372.'    Se« ,       j 
IVitxico  ,  Peru,  Cortes  ,  Fizarro,  &c. 
Americiins,    native  in  Spanifh  America,  their  bodily  ceoflitutioa 
and  complexion  ,ii.  58.  Their  Arength  and  abilities,  59.  Their 
infenfibiliry    with  regard  to'  their  women,  62*  No  deformitief  \ 
in  their  frame,  6$.  This  circumflance  accounted  for,   ibid.  69.^ 
Uniformity  of  their  colour,  71.  A  peculiar  race  of,  defcribed  ,        1 
73.  The  iifqnimaux,  76.  Patagonians ,  77.    The  exigence   of 
Pata^'.nian   giants    yet  remaining   to   be   decided «    78*    Theto 
difeaes,  8lf  The  venereal  difeafe,  peculiarly  theirs,  89t  '^^ 
powers   and  qualities   of  their   minds,  83*  Are  only  lolicltout 
to  fupply  immediate  wants,  85*  The  art  of  computatioa ,  fcar«    <        ^ 
ct^ly  l(no>\n  to  them,  87*     Have  no  abftraft  Ideas,  88t.    Tbef 
Korth  Americans  much  more  intelligent  than  tbofe  of  the  Sbutb.      ^ 
S)o.  Their  averfion  to  labour,  91^  Their  focial  (late,  95.    Do«  «' 
meflicli  union,  ibid.   The  women,  97.    Theit  women  no|  pro^ 
]ificl(,   101.  The^r  parental  afledicnand  filiai  duty,  103!  Their 
modes  of  fubfiAence  ,^  J05.  Fifhing,  IC7.  Hunting.  IC8.  Agri- 
culture. III.  The  various  objefts  of  theii^ulture ,  US*  Two 
principal  canfes  of  the  defefts  of  their  agriculture,  II6.  Their 
want  of  tame  animals,  ibib.  Their  want  of  ufeful  tttMlf  ,X19«       •    .   ' 
Their  political  inliitutions ,  121.  Were  divided  into  fi^all  inde- 
pendent  communities,    ibid*    Unaciinainted  With   tbe  idte  of  .  ' 
property  ,  123.  Their  high  fenfe  of  equality  and  indepeni(enc« •         .v  ' 
125.  Their  ideas  of  fubordination  imperfedylsA.  TowbetaibM 
tnefe  defcriptions  apply,  I28t  Sonne  exceptions ,  1 30.   noiidn* 
131.      The  Natcbes,    132*     The  iflandt,    133*      In  Be|;ota, 
134.  Inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  thefe  irregnlMiitct*  135;  X^^' 
art  of  war,  1 39.   Their  notivei  to  holHtlty»  140*   CnnfMof         •  v* 
their  feiocity ,  141.  Perpetuity  of  tfathr  ariSaiQfiti|it » 144.  tbelr 
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inodct  of  conducing  war ,  145.  Are  bot  deftitute  of  conrtg^ 
and  fortitude,  147*  Incapable  of  military  difcipline ,  149. 
Their  treatment  of  prifoners,  151.  Their  fortitude  under  tor. 
ture,  152.  Never  eat  human  fTefh  but  to  gratify  revenge.  156. 
Uow  the  South  Americans  treated  their  prifoners ,  X57-  Their 
military  education ,  158.  Strange  method  of  chufing  a  captain* 
among  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the' Orinoco,  159.  Their 
numbers  wafted  by  continual  wars,  162.  Their  tribes  new  ,re* 
cruit  their  uumbers  by  adopting  prifoners,  163.  Are  neveir  for- 
midable in  war  ,  to  more  polifhed  nations ,  '  165.  Their  aru  ', 
drefs ,  aud  ornaments,  166.  Their  habitations ,  170.  Their 
arms,  174.  Their  domeftick  utenfils,  175.  Conftruftion  of  their 
canoes,  176.  The  liftiefTnefs  with  which  they  apply  to  labour, 
177.  Their  religion,  igo.  3ome  tribes  altogether  deftitute  of 
tiny,  183*  Remarkable  diverfity  in  their  religious  notions,  x88> 
Their  ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul ,  191.  Their  model 
of  burial,  193.  Why  their  pl^yficians  pretend  to  be  conjurers,  195» 
Their  love  of  dancing,  199.  Their  immoderate  paflibb  for  gaming, 
203.  Are  exttemely  addicted  to  drunkenpefs,  204.  Put  their  aged 
aad  incurable  to  death,  209.  General  eftimate  of  their  charafter. 
210.  Their  intelUaualpowets,  211.  Their  political  talents,  213* 
Powers  of  affeaion ,  215.  Hardnefs  of  heart,  2l6*  Their  io-' 
fenfibility,  217.  Taciturnity,  219'  Their  cnuning,  aso.  Theif 
virtues,  222.  Their  fpirit  of  independence,  ibid.  Fortitude, 
ibid.  Attachment  to  their  community,  223>  Their  fadsfattion 
with  their  own  condition ,  224.  General  caution  with  refpeA 
to  this  inquiry,  228.  Two  diftinguifhable  claffes  of,  23©,  £x- 
oeptionsasto  their  charafter,  231*  Their  charafteriftick  features 
defcribed,  454*  ln(Vances  of  their  perfeveiing  fpeed ,  456.  Aa 
antipathy  indulUioufly  encouraged  between  them  and  the  ne*> 
grces  in  America,  by  the  Spaniards  ,  iii«  292*  Their  prefenc' 
condition  ,  293«  How  taxed  ,  294.  r  Stated  fervices  demanded 
from  them ,  295.  Mode  of  exafting  thefe  fervices ,  290*  Hov 
governed,  297«  Proteftor  of  the  Indians  ,  his  fun&iori,  ^Qg, 
Reafous   why  fo    fmall  a   progrefs  is  made  in  their  couTerflon* 

Amerigo  Vefpucci  publifhed  the  iirfl:  written  account  of  the  N«V 
Woxid ,  and  heuce  gave  name  tu  Aaserica ,  i*  197*    His  ciaiiii  ' 
af:  difcoverer  examined  ,   362» 

Anacoana,  a  female  cazique  of  Hifpaniola,  her  bafe  aud  cruel 
ufage  by  the  Spaniards  ,  i.  236* 

Andes,  ftupendous  height  and  extent  of  that  range  of  mountains, 
ii.  4.  Their  height  compared  with  other  mountaini,  433*'  Gon.- 
-:^H'!o  Fizairo's  remnrkable  expedition  over ,  iii.  %%• 
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Animals  ,  large ,  very  few  found  in  Aiieriea  at  lU  llrft  difcoveryf 

iK  i8,  19. 
Ancients,    caufe  of.tjie  imperfeAion   of   th'e    art    of  navigation 

among  them  ,  i.  5*      their  gaographical  knowledge  extremely 

confined  330—336. 
Arabians  peculiarly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  geography,  i*  36. 
Argonauts,  the  expedition  of,  why  fo  famous  among  khi  Gretks; 

^i.  .I3' 

Arichmetick,  or  computation,  the  art  ofH  hardly  known  to  the  B««> 
tive  Americans ,  ii«  87* 

Arcolino ,  father ,  his  extraordinary  miffion  to  the  -prince  of  th« 
Tartars,  i»  42. 

Afiatick  difcoveries  made  by  tlie  Roftant ,  il.  3.8*   ' 
^  Afliento  trade,  the  nature  of,  explainedt  fll.344,345»  TIm  fraadi 
in,  and  how  t>"(  *»  ^od  to,  347*  ' 

Atahualpa,  is  left  by  his  father  Huafcar  hiffucceffor  in  the  kiflS^ 
dom  of  Quito,  iii.  33«  Defeats  his  brother  Huafliiar,  and  ufiirpfl' 
t'he  empire  of  Peru  ,  ft 3*  Sends  prefents  to  Pisarro  ,  35.  Vi« 
fits  I'izarro  ,  39*  Is  perfidioufiy  feiied  by  him  •  31*  .  Agree! 
with  Pizarro  on  a  ranforo,  ^2.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  37^  h^ 
be)  av<our,  during  l»is|confinement,  38-40.  A  form  of  trjla  lbeftowe4 
on  him,  41.  If  put  to  death,  43*  43*  Xomparifotf  of  authoHtle* 
telating  to  his   tranfaftions  Wicl^,    and  tteitment  by,  'PiMrto^ 

390.  •      •  V 

Audience  of  New  Spain,  .board  of,    eftaolifhed  by  the  Bmpeio# 

Cli'rlesV*ii«  437*  (Courts  of,  their  jurifdi^on,  iii.  373— -376. 
Averia,  a  Spanifh  tax  for  convoy  to  and  firom  Ameriea,  wheR  llrft 

impofrd  ,  iii*  467*  Its  rate  ,  ibid. 
Azores,  thofe  iflands  difcov^d  by  the  Poitngallfe,  i*|66* 

B 

fiaiboa  ,  VafcoNu^nes  de,  fdttles  a  colony  at  Santa  Maria  « iii  tlie 
gulph  of  Darien,  i.  35<^*  Receives  intelligence  of  the  richeoofl* 
try  of  Peru,  363.  His  charafter,  266.  Marchea  acroft  theilHif 
mus  ,  267.  Difcovers  the  Southern  Ocean  ,  369.  Returns  .^371. 
Is  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by  the  appointment  cf  Pedrarias 
Davila,  372*  Is  fined  by  Pedrarias  for  former  tranQiaionti  374. 
Is  appointed  lieutenant  govehior  of  the  countriea  on  the  SouMi 
Sea,  and  marries  Pedrarias*s  danghter^  377*  Is  atrefttd  and 
put  to  death  by  Pedrarias,  3^9. 
Bark,  Jefuits ,  a  produftion  peculiar  to'Pera»  lU.  8^4* 
Barrere,  his  defciption  of  the  cottHrtiftion  el  Indian  henfeic  U* 
489.  .       '  " 
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Behaim,    Martin,  the  honour  of  having:  difcovered  America  falfel^ 

afcribed  to  him  by  fome  German  auchors,  i.  352»     Accounc  of 

him  anti  his  family  ,   ibid* 
Behring  and  Tfchirikow*  Ruflian  navigators,  thought  to  have  dif- 
covered the  north-weft  extremity  of  Am«rica  from  the  eaftward* 

ii.  39.  Uncertainty  of  their  accounts ,  45r* 
Benalcaxar,    governor  of  St*  Michael,    reduces   the    kingdom    of 

Quito,  iii.  48.  Is  deprived  of  his  command  by  Pizarro  ,  8t» 
Benjamin  the  Jew  of  Todela  ,  his  extraordinary  travels  »  i.  41, 
Beinaldes,  jndance  of  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees  meacioned  by 

him  ,   ii.  497. 
Betheucourt ,   John  de  ,    a  Norman  baron  ,  conquers  and  pofTelTei 

ttie  Canary  Ifiands  ,  i.  49* 
Birds,   in  America,    their  fligiit  often  ftreteh  to  an    inftnenfa  dif- 

tance  from  land,  i»  344.     an  account  ofthofe  natural  to  it,  ii.2I. 
Bogota  in  America,  fome  account   of  the  inhabitants  of,  ii»  134*. 

Caufe^  of  their  tame  fubmiflion  to  the  Spaniards,  I37»     Their 

religious  doctrines  and  rites,   igg, 
Bojador,  tape,  the  Hrft  difcovery  of,    i«  55.     Is  doubled  by  the 

Portuguele  difcovcries ,  60, 
Boffu  ,  his  ciccount  of  the  American  war-fong,  ii.  4S3. 
Bovadilla  ,    Francis  de,    is  fent   to  Hifpaniola   to  inquire  into    the 

condtid  of  Columbus,  i*  304.  Sends  Columbus  tiome  in  iront. 

206.  Is   degraded,  C09.  213. 
Bougainville,   his  defence  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanuo ,  i,   330. 
Bougiier,    M.  Iiis  charafter  of  tiie  native  Peruvians,  ii,  465, 
Brafil ,  the  coalt  of,  difcovered    by  Alvarez  Cabral ,  i,  2oo*' Re^ 

marks  on  the  climate  of,  ii.  439. 
Bridges,   Peruvian,  defcribed,  iii.  436, 
Buenos  Ayres ,  in  South  America  ,  fome  account  of  that  proviace, 

iii.  249. 
Bulls,    papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifh  America,    before  examined 

and    approved   by    the  royal    council  of   the  Indies  ,    lii«  30^^ 

See  Cruzado. 
Burial  of  the  dead,   American  mode  of  ii.  193. 

C 

Cabral,  Alwirex,   a  Portuguefc  commander,  difcovcrs  the  coaft  of 
Brafil  ,   i.  200. 

Cacao,  the  hail  in  ijuality,  produced  in  the  Spanifh  American  co- 
lonies ,  iii*  32.5.    The  preparation  of  chocolate  from  ,   derired   " 
from  the  Mexicans  ,   35O. 
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Cadiz,  the  galeons  and  (lota,  removed  thitber  from  Seville,  iii* 

356. 
California,    the  peninfala  of,    difcovered  by  Fernando  Cortes,  ii* 

428*      1  he  true  (late  of  this  country   long  unknown ,  iii.  2jO* 

Why  depreciated  by  the  Jefuits ,  240.    Favourable  account  of, 

given  by  Don  Jofeph  Galvez ,  ibid» 
Caiiforuians  ,  the  ch.irafter  of,  by   ?♦  Venegas  ,  ii.  466, 
Campeachy  ,  difcovered  by  Cordova,   who  is  repulfed  by  the  na- 
tives ,  i.  3 1 7. 
Camporaanes  ,   Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  character  of  his  political  and 

commercial  writings,  iii*  4.6i»     His  account  of  the  produce  of 

the  Spanifh  American  mines,   469. 
Canary  ifUnds  erefted  into  a  kingdom  by  pope  Clement  VI.  i.  49* 

Are  conquered  by  John  de  Bethencourt ,  ibid. 
Cannibals  ,    no  people  tver   found  to  cat  human  flefh  for  fubHll- 

ence  ,  though   often  for  revenge,  ii.  156,  484. 
Canoes,  American,  the  conftrufliou  of,  defcribed  ,  ii*    176. 
Caraccas  ,   eftablifhm«nt  of  the  company   trading  to  that  coaft,   iii» 

351.   Growth  of  the  trade,  458. 
Caribbee   iflands,    difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage, 

i.   151- 
Caribbees  ,  their  fpirit  peculiarly  fierce,   ii.- 232»    Their  charaftcr 

by  M.  de  Chanvalon,  465.    Probable  conjetlure  as  to  the  dif- 

tinftion  in  charader  between  them  and  the  natives  of  thclargar 

iflands  ,  498* 
Carpiiii,     his  extraordinary   m  (Hon  to   the  prince    of  the    Tartars, 

i.  42. 
Cafthaj;ena,  the  harbour  of,  tlje  fafeft  anJ  belt  fortified  of  any  iu 

all  tlie  Spanifh  American  domioioBS,  iii.  253* 
Carthaginians,    ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among,    i»   io» 

The  famous  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Hamilco  ,   12. 
Carvajal  ,    Francifco  de  ,    contributes    to  Vaca   de  Cadro's    viftory 

over  young  Almagro,    iii,  96,   Encourages  Gonzalo  Pizarro    to 

alfiime  the  government  of  Peru,   117,  Advifes  Pizarro  to  alfume 

the  fovereignty  of  the  country,   123,      Is  feized  by  Gafca    and 

executed  ,    142. 
CadiNo  ,  BernalDiaz  del  ,  charafter  of  his  Hiftoria  Verdadera  dela 

CoiKiuilla  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna  ,  ii.  502. 
Centeno,   Diego,   revolts  from  Gonzalo  Ptzarro  to  the  viceroy  of 

Peru,  iii.  1 1 9.      Is  defeated,  by  Carvajal,  and  fecretes  himfelf 

in  a  cave,   12 1.  Sallies  out  and  feizes  Cuzco,   136*   Is  reduced 

by  Pizarro,    137.  Is  employed  by  Gafca  to  make  difcoveries  ia 

the  ieij;ions  about  the  rives  Plata,   148. 
CUanvalou,   M,  de,  his  charader  of  the  native  Caribbees ,  i!»  465* 
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Cbapetones ,  In  the  Spanifh  American  colonies  »^  Who  thrfb  dilliiiA 
guifhed.  Hi.  287* 

Charleys  III.  king  of  Spain,  eftablifhcd  packed-boats  between  Spaiil 
and  the  colonies .  iii.  355*  Allows  free  trade  to  the  windward 
iflands,  356»  Grants  the  colonies  a  free  trade  with  each  oth^t^ 

359» 

Charles  V«  emperor ,  fends  Poderigo  de  Figueroa  to  HifpanioU,  as 
chief  judge ,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  ll^diang ,  i«  ^7« 
Caiifes  this  fubjeft  to  be  debated  before  him,  -304«  Equips  a 
fquadron  at  theiolicitation  ofFeidinarid  MdgcHaa,  ii*  408*  Re--> 
figns  his  claim  ou  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguefe  •  4£4.'  Ap- 
points  Cortes  governor  of  litx^  Spain  ,  416.  Rewards  bim  on 
coming  home,  426.  £ltabliflies  a  board  called  the  Aui^ieace  of 
Kew  Spain,  427*  His  confutations  on  American  affairs,  tU. 
98—100.  fiftabliflies  new  regulations,  103,  104. 

Chili,  is  invaded  by  Almagro  ,  iii.  56.  How  fubjeftekd  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 244*  Excellence  of  its  climate  aud 'oil,  ibid,  345*  Caiifo 
of  its  being  neglefted,  246,  Profpeft  of  its  improvement,  S47, 

Chiquitos;  political  itate  of  that  people,  from  Fernandez ,  iL478» 

Chocolate,  the  ufe  of,  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  iii*   351. 

Cholula,  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with  fome  accoant, 
of  the  town  ,  ii*  295.  A  confp.racy  aga  uft  Cortet  difcoYerQd* 
and  the  inhabitants  deftroyed ,  297. 

Cicero ,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography ,  i.  337* 

Cinaloa,  political  ftate  of  the  people  there,  ii«  47S*  Their  mod* 
of  living,  488*  Are  deftitut*  of  all  religion,  493.  Extraordinary 
large  grain  of  gold  found  there,  iii«  437, 

Cineguilla ,  in  the  province  o[  Souora ,  late  difcoveries  o^  rich 
mines  made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  238.  Probable  effe^ 
of  thefe  difcoveries  ,  239. 

Clement  VI.  pope,  erefls  the  Canary  iflands  into  a  kingdom,  i,  49*. 

Climates,  influenced  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  ii.  g.  Their  operacien 
on  mankind,  228*  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  diflferem  de- 
grees of  heat  in  ,  435,  436. 

Cochineal,  an  important  produdion,  almoft peculiar  toNewSpaln* 
iii.  324* 

Cold,  extraordinary  predominance  of,  in  the  climate  of  Anaerica, 
ii.  8»   Caufes  of  this  peculiarity ,   i'o» 

Colonies,  Spanifh  American,  view  of  the  policy'and  trade  of,  iii. 
259.  Depopulation  thefirft  effeft  of  them,  ibid.  Caufes  of  tliit 
depopulation,  260.  The  fmalUpox  very  fatal  to,  262.  General 
idea  of  the  Spauil'h  policy  in  ,  cCS-  Early  Interpoficioo  of  thm 
regal  authority  in,  269,  An  exclufive  trade  the  firft  objeftin»' 
279.  Compared  with  thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  ago. 
The  great  reftriftious  they  are  fubjeft  to,  28^.  Slow  progre(«  of 
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their  population  froiin  Europe.  2^3.  A^e  cjircouragieil  by  th« 
ftate  of  4)roperty 'there,  284.  And  by  thenAtare  of  their  eccle* 
fiaf^ical  policy,  286.  The  various  claifes  of  people  in,  287*  Ec** 
cleHaftical  conflitution  of,  301.  Form  and  endowment^  of  tli9 
church  there ,  303*  Pernicious  cffpSti  of  monaftick  iafti^dons 
there,  304.  Charafter  of  the  ecclefiafticks  there,  306.    Produc* 

"  tions  of,  316.  The  mines,  317.  Thofe  of  Potofi  and  Sacote« 
cas,  3i8»  The  fpirit  with  which  they  are  worked  ,'320.  Fatal 
effe^s  of  this  ardour  ,  322«  Other  comn^odities  chat  compote 
the  commerce  of,  334*  Amazing  increafe  of  horned  cattle  there, 
325.  Advantages  which  Spain  formerly  derived  fk-om  them* 
326*  Why  the  fame  advantages  are  not  ftUI  received  i  328, 
Guarda  Codas  employed  to  che/ckthd  Contraband  tra4^}n,  347*. 
The  ufe  of  regifter  fhips  introduced,  ibid.  And  gialeoni  laid 
afide  ,  349*  Company  of  the  Caraccas  IniHtuted,  35$^  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  regular  packet-boAts  to,  354*  Free  trade  permitted 
between  them  ,  356.  New  regulations  in  the  govemmeiu  of, 
361.  Reformation  of  the  courts  of  juftice ,  362.  New  diftribn. 
tion  of  governments,  ibid.  ^  fourth  viceroyalty  eftablifhed, 
363.  Attempts  to  reform  domeftick  policy,  365.  Their  trade 
with  the  Philippine  iflands ,  37o»  Revenue  .derived  from ,  by 
Spain,  374,  feq#  Expence  of  adminiftratiop  there  ,  377^  State  of 
population  in  ,  432  -  438*  The  number  of  montfferies  there, 
445,  See  Mexico,  Peru,  &c. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  is  fent  by  bfi  brother ChriRopber feo ne-  ' 
gociate  with  Henry  VII.  king  of  England ,  i.  01,    The  misfor- 
tunes of  his  voyage,  96.  Follows  his  brother  to  Hifpanicdar  z6'3*  ' 
Is  veded  with  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  there  by  bis  brot)ier 
on  his  return  to  Spain,   174.  Founds  the' town  of  St.  Domingo^ 
185.  •       . 

Columbus,  Chriftopher,  birth  and  education  of,'i*  77.  His  early 
voyages  ,  ibid.  Marries  and  fettles  at  Lifbon ,  79*  His  geogra* 
phical  reflections,  gi.  Conceive^  the  idea  af  making difcoveriea 
to  the  weflward,  $2*  OfTers  his  fervices  to  the  Gfnuefe.fenste, 
87.  Caufe  of  his  overtures  being  rejei^ed  in  Portugal,  89.  Apr 
plies  to  the  courts  of  Callile  and  England,  9o«  His  propofaf, ' 
liow  treated  by  the  Spanifh  geographers,  93.  Is  patroblfed  by 
Juan  Perez,  96.  His  propofals  again  rejefted,  98*  Is  inviced  ^ 
bylfabella,  and  engaged  in  the  Spanifh  fervice,  ioi«  Prepara- 
tions for  his  voyage,  105.  The  amount  of  his  equipment,  Z06»* 
Sails  from  Spain,  log.  His  vigilant  attention  to  all  clrcuma^|es 
during  his  voyage,  llo.  Apprehenfions  of  bis  crew,.  IXI^^  HU 
addrefs  in  quieting  their  cabals,  IX5«  Indications  of  their  af(«' 
proachingland,  117.  Anifland  ctifcovered,  II9.  He  lauds,  I9Cf* 
His  interview  with  the  natives^  ibid.  Names  Uie iflanil  Skn'^i^ 
Vol.  III.  H  h       - 
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vadorc,  123.  Profeciues  bis  difcoveries  fouthward,    124*  Difro- 
vers ,  and  lands  on,  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  ibid.  Difcovers  Hifpa- 
)iiola»  127.  Sufl'ers  fiiipwreck,  but  is  faved  by  the  Indians,   131. 
Builds  a  furc«  135.  Returns  to' Europe,  138,  His  expedient ta 
preferve  the  memory  of  his  dircoveries  during  a  ftorm,   139.  Ar- 
rives at  the  Azores,  ibid.  Arrives  utLifbon,  141.  His  reception 
in  Spain,   142.  His  audience   with  Ferdiiiand  andlfabelU,    143. 
His  equipment  for  a  fecond  voyage,  148*  D ifeo vers  the  Caribbee 
iflauds ,   151*     Finds  his  colony  on  Hifpaniola  deftroyed ,    I53. 
Builds  a  city ,  which  he  calls  Ifabella ,  155.    ViGts  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  ,  157.    His  men  difcontented  and  faCUtius, 
160.    Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Jamaica ,  163.    Meets   his  brother 
Bartholomew  atlfabelia.  i63*  The  natives  ill  ufed  by  his  nsen* 
and  begin  to  be  alarmed,  164*  feq.  He  defeats  the  lodidins,    168- 
Exafts  tribute  from  them  ,    169.  Returns  to  Spain  to  juftify  his 
conduft,   174.  Is  furuiflied  with  a  more  regular  plan  for  coloni- 
zation, 176,   His  third  voyage,  igi.  Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Tri' 
nidad ,  l82.  Difcovers  the  continent  of  America,  183*  State  of 
Hifpaniola  on  his  arrival,  185*  Couipofes  the  mutiny  Of  Roldau 
and  his  adherents,  189.  Is  diftred'ed  by  the  faftious  behaviour  of 
hjs  men,  202*  Complaints  carried  to  Spain  againft  htm,   203,  204. 
Is  fent  home  in  irons,   205.  Clears  his  conduft,    but  Is  not  re- 
ftored  to  his  authority  «  208»     His  folicitations  neglefled ,   S14. 
Forms  new  fchemes  of  difcovery ,    215.     Engages  in  a  fourth 
voyage,  217.  His  treatment  at  Hifpaniola,  3I8*  Searches  after 
a  paiVage  to  the  Indian  ocean,  220*  Is  fliipwrecked  on  the  coaft 
of  Jamaica ,    221*  2S2«     His  artifice  to  fecure  the  friendrfalp  of 
the  Indians,  235,  229.  Is  delivered,  and  arrives  at  Hifpaniola, 
229*     Returns  to  Spain  ,  230*     His  death  *  231.     His  right  to 
the  original  difcovery  of  America  defended  ,  350  feq. 

Colombus ,  Don  Diego ,  fues  out  Iiis  claims  to  his  father*s  prin* 
leges,  i,247«  Marries  and  goes  over  to  Hifpaniola ,  348. •^49* 
Eftablifhes  a  pearl  fifhery  at  Cubagua,  25o«  Projef^s  the  con- 
queft  of  Cuba,  256*  His  meafures  thwarted  by  £erdiuand  ,a8l* 
Returns  to  Spain ,  282* 

Commerce  ,  the  X'ra  (rom  which  Its  comraencemeut  is  to  be  dated, 
i*  3.  Motives  to  an  intercourfe  among  dilVant  nations  ,  5,  Scill 
fiouriflied  in  the  eaftern  empire  after  the  lubverfioD  of  the 
weftern  ,  34.  Revival  of,  in  Europe,   36  -  38« 

Compafs  •  mariner's ,  navigation  extended  more  by  the  invention 
of,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages,i.  46.  By  U'bona 
invented  ,  47, 

Condamiue,  M.  his  account  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  dm 
Andes,  in  South  America,  ii.  444*  His  remarks  on  the  charafter 
•f  the  native  Americans^  462» 
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Congo  .  the  kingdom  of,  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  u  Cq. 

Condantiuople ,  the  confequence  of  removing  the  feat  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  to,  i.  32.  Continued  A  commercial  city  after  the 
extindion  of  the  weftero  empire,  34*  became  the  chief  marc 
of  Italy,    37.  ■  '  ..  ' 

Cordova,  Francifco  Hertiandez  ,  dit'covers Yucptan,  i*  316.  Is  re* 
pulled  at  Carapeachy,  and  returns  to  Cuba,  317,  318'.  * 

Corita,  Alonzo.  his  obfervations  on  the  contraband  trade  of  the 
Spauifh  coidiiies ,  iii,  ig^*  Chara6t^r  of  his  American  memoirs, 

208.  t, 

Cortes,  Fernando,  his  birth ,  education,  and  charafter>  il.  236. 
is  by  Velafqnez  appointed  commander  of  the  artnament  fitted 
out  by  him  againft  New  Spain  ,  338^Vctafque«  becomes  jea-. 
lous  of  him  ,  239,  Velafquez  fends  brares  to  deprlfehim  of  his 
commifTion  ,  and  lay  him  under  i(n  arreft,  241*  Is  protef^ed  by 
his  troops  ,  242,  The  amount  of  Ixis  forces,  244*  Reduces  th^ 
Indians    at  Tabafco  ,  247.    Arrives    at  St.  luan   de  Ulua,  ibid.. 
His  interview  with  two  Mexican  commanders.  250.  Sends  p^e- 
fents  to  Montezuma ,  253*  Receives  others  in  return,  254.  His 
i'ch ernes  ,  261.    Eftablifhes  a  form    of  civil  government.  265* 
Pefigns  his  commiflion  under^elafquez  and  alTumes  the  commanii  ' 
in  th£  king's  name,  260-299.    His  friendfhip  courted  by  the 
Zenipoallans  ,  271.  Builds  a  fort,  $72.  Concludes  a  formal  al- 
liance with  feveral  caziques«273.  Difcovers  a- confpirai'cy  amopg 
his  men,  and  deftroys  his  fhips,277.  Advances  ipto  the  coun- 
try ,  2S0.  Is  oppofed  by  the  TIafcalans  ,;;t83*  Conclades  a  peace 
with  them,    238*    His  rafh  zeal,    292.     Proceeds  to  CboIuU,' 
295.  Difcovers  a  confi)iracy  againft  him'bere,and  deftroys  the 
inhabitants ,»  297.    Approaches   in   flght  t>f  the   capital   city  oij 
Mexico,  300^  His  firfl  interview  with   Montezuma  ,'301.    Hit 
anxiety   at  his    fituation  in  the  city  of  Mexico ,  3|0.  .  Seises 
Montezuma,  3ii»  Orders  him  to  be  fettered,  SIT*.  Reafons  of 
his  conduct,  378*    Prevails  on  Montiezuma  to  own  hithfelf^  a  vaCfa! 
to    the  Spiiuifh  crown ,  322.  Amount  and  divifion  of  his  trea- 
fare  ,   324.  Enrages  the  Mexicans, by  his  imprudent  zeal, 328^ 
An  armament  fent  by  Velafquez  to  fuperfede  him  ,  330.     tils 
deliberatioife  on  this  event,  336*  Advances  to  ^meet  NarvaeK» 
339*  Defeats  Narvaez,  and  makes' him  prifoner , ' 346»  Gains 
over  the  Spanifh  foMiers  to  bis  intereft,  ibid.  Returns  to  M«xl« 
CO,    349.    His  improper  conduft  on  bis  arrival,  351.    Isrefo-- 
Itit^y  attacked  by  the  Mexicans  ,    352.     ARlicks  them  in  Mm 
Avitiiout  fuccefs,  353.  Death  ofMonte^ma^  ^5,  HisexChior- 
rliiiary  erva})e  from  death,  358.    Abandons  the  city  of  Mexicf», 
ibid.  Is  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  3<^o*  His  great  loflTesin  th« 
•ncouuter,  362*  Difficulties  of  his  retreat,  303«   BiOtleof  0-' 
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tumba ,  365*  Defeats  the  Mexicans  ,  367*  Mutinoai  fpirit  of 
his  troops,  37I»  Reduces  the  Tepcacans ,  372*  Is  ftrengthoped 
by  feveral  reinforcements,  374*  Retunis  to  Mexico,  379»  Cfta^ 
blifhes  his  head  quarters  at  Tezeuco ,  ibib.  Reduces  01  conci- 
liates the  TurroutidiDg  country,  3S0.  Cabals  among  his  troops. 
382.  His  prudence  in  fupprellufi  them,  383*  Builds  and  launch. 
cs  a  fleet  of  brigantines  on  the  lake,  385— "387>  Befieges  Mexi- 
co ,  388-  Makes  a  grand  afl'ault  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  hot 
is  repulfed.,  393,  394.  Evades  the  Mexican  prophecy,  398. 
Takes  Guatimozin  prifoner,  402.  Gains  pofleffioo  of  the  city,  403. 
And  of  the  M'hole  empire ,  406.  Defeats  another  attempt  to 
fuperfede  him  in  his  command,  415.  Is  appointed  governor  of 
^c\v  Spain,  416*  His  fchemes  and  arrangements,  418*  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  natives ,  ibid.  His  conduft  fubjefted  to  inqui- 
ry, 424.  Returns  to  Spain  to  juftify  himfelf,  ibid*  Is  rewarded 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  426*  Goes  back  to  Mexico  with  li- 
mited powers ,  427.  Difi-overs  California  ,  428.  Returns  eo 
Spain  ,  and  dies;,  429*  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  letters  to 
tiie  emperor  Charles  V.  500*  Authors  who  wrote  of.his  coa- 
queft  of  New  Spain ,  501  feq. 

Council  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  iii.  276. 

Creoles,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  charafter  of,  lil.388« 

Croglan,  colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the  IxNies 
of  large  extinft  fpecies  of  animals  in  North  America  »    ii«  446^ 

Crufades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  great  political  advantages  deilvei 
from ,  by  the  European  nations ,  i.  39. 

Cruzado ,  bulls  of,  publ  fhed  regularly  every  two  years  ^n  tba 
Spanifh  colonies,  iii*  375*  Piices  of,  and  amount  ofthelaleaft 
the  laft  publication,  463,  464* 

Cuba^  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  I.  X94« 
Is  failed  round  byOcampo,  247.  The  conqueft  of,  undertakCB 
by  Diego  Velafquez  ,  256.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  caxlque  Ha- 
tuey  ,  and  his  repartee  to  a  friar,  259.  Columbus's  enthuflaftkk 
defcription  of  a  harbour  in ,  345  ,  346.  The  tobacco  prodoccd 
there ,  the  fineft  in  all  America ,  iii.  325. 

Cubagua ,  a  pearl  fifbery  eftablifhed  there ,  i,  350. 

Cumana,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill  treatment  by  the  SpanU 
ards,  i.  309.  The  country  defolated  by  Diego  Ocanipo«  310* 

Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded  bv  Mauco  Ca« 
pac,  iii.  17.  Is  fcized  byPizarro,  46,  Is  befieged  by  the  Peni« 
vians ,  6o»  Is  furprifed  by  Almagro  ,  64.  Is  recovered  and  pdN 
laged  by  th^  Pizarros,  74*  Was  the  only  city  in  all  Penit  830* 
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Danciqg ,  the  love  of,   «  favourite  paffion  among  the  Americftifl, 

Darion  ,  the  ifthmus  of,  defcribcd,  i.  265.  The  increafc  offettle- 
ment  there,  obftrufted  by  the  noxioufnefs  of  the  climate,  iii^  252* 

De  Solis ,  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  the  river  jPlata,  i,  28  o« 

De  Solis ,  Antonio ,  character  of  his  ^iftoria  de  U  Cooquifta  dc 
Mexico  ,   ii.  503. 

D'Elquilache ,  pxince  ,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his  vigorous  meafure*  for 
leftraining  the  exceflfes  of  the  regular  clergy  there,  iii.^lo.  Ren- 
dered ineffeftual,   ibid. 

Dinz,  Bartholomew,  dilcovers  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  U  73, 

Difcoveries,  the  difference  between  thofe  made  by  land,  and  thofa 
by  fea ,  ftated ,   i.  355  feq. 

Dodwell,  his  objeftions  to  the  Periplus  ofHanno  exploded.  i«  329* 

Domingo,  St.  on  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola ,  founded  by  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus,  i.  185. 

Dominicans,  thofe  in  Hifpaniola  publicly  remonftrate  againft  the 
cruel  treatments  of  the  Indians  ,  U  284»  See  Las  Cafas* 

Drunkennefs,  ftrong  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to  indulge  in,  i]« 
204* 

E 

Earth,  the  globe'of,  how  divided  into  zones  by  the  ancients,  i.  29« 
Egyptians,  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among  them 

i.  6. 
El  Dorado ,    wonderful  reports  of  a  country  fo  called ,    made  by# 

Francis   Orellana  ,  iii,  85* 
Elephant,   that  animal  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  ii»  447* 
Efcuriai ,  curious  calender  difcovered  ia  the  Library   there  by  Mr* 

Waddilove,   iii«  213.  Defcription  of  that  valuable  monumentof 

Mexican   art,   ibid. 
Efquimaux  Indians  ,  refemblances  between  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours the  Greenlanders  ,  ii.   44*  Some  account  of,  490* 
Eugene  IV*  pope ,  grants  to  the  Portuguefe  an  excluHve  right  to 

all  the  countries  they  fhould  difcover ,    from   Cape  Non  to  the 

continent   of  India,  u  64. 
Europe,  how  affefted  by  the  difmembermcntof  the  Roman  Empire 

by   the  barbarous   nations,  i.    33^     Revival    of  commerce    an4 

navigation  in  ,    36  fcq»      Political  advantages  derived  from  the 

crnfades ,  3y» 
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iPjVrdifitiid  kin^  of  Caftile.  See  Columbuf  and  Ifabella.  Turns  hb- 
attention  at  length  to  the  regulation  of  American  affairs,  U  341, 
Don  Diego  de  Columbus  fues  out  his  fatl)er*s  claiins  againft  him, 
947.  Greds  two  governmtnts  on  the  contimeot  of  America,  252.  ' 
Sends  a  fleet  toDarien,  and  fuperfedes  Balboa,  '2?3*  Appoiou 
fiaiboa  lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  on  the  South  Seft* 
277*  Sends  Dias  de  Solis  to  difcover  a  weftern  paflage  to  the 
IMoiuccas  ,  38o*  Thwarts  the  meafures  of  Diego  Columbus* 
2S1.  His  decree  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians ,  ^85* 

Fernandez,  Don  Diego,  charafter  of  his  Hiftoria  del  Peru, 
iii,  385* 

Fernandez ,  P.  his  dercription  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  Chiqui. 
tos,   ii.  47S* 

Figueroa,  Roderigo  de,  is  appointed  chief  judge  of  Hi fpaniola, 
-uith  a  commifTion  to  examine  into  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dian natives ,  i.  997.  Makes  an  experiment  to  dttermine  the 
capa  ityof  the  Indians,  311. 

Florida ,  difcov&red  by  Juan  Fonce  de  Leon ,  i.  960.  The  chlefii 
tliere  heiedlyary,  ii.  I32«  Account  of,  from  Alvaro  Nu^nes 
Cabeca  de  Vaca,  ii,  471. 

Flota  ,  Spauifh,  forae  account  of,  iii,  337. 

Fonfeca ,  bifiiop  of  Badajos ,  minifter  for  Indian  affairs  ,  obftruftt 
the  plans  of  colonization  and  difcovery  formed  by  Columbus* 
|f  170,  180*  Pacropizes  the  expedition  of  AlonsodeOjeda,  ig6« 


GaIsons»  .^panirh,  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  thefe  vefTels  ,  iii.  336a  . 

Arrangement  of  their  voyage ,  ibid,  abolifhed  ,  349* 
Galvez ,  Don  Jofeph,  fent  to  difcover  the  true  ftate  of  Canfomlaa 

iii.  ZA^u 
Gama,  Vafco  de ,  his  voyage  for  difcovery,  i«  191,  Doubles  th« 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ,    192*     Ancliors  before  the  city  Melinde, 

193.  Arrives  ac  Calecut  in  Malabar,  ibid. 
Gaming,  ftrange  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to,  U»  3o3« 
Ganges,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  to  thepofidon  of  cfaak 

river,  i.  334*  .  " 

Gafca ,  Pedro  de  la,  fent  to  Peru  as  prefident  of  the  Court  of  Au« 

dience  in  Lima,  iii.   r28<     His  charailer  and  moderation  »  Ibjd.' 

The  powers  he  was  vefted  with,  139  feq.  Arrives  atPiuuiio«t  li;i. 
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:..,.i  Capac,  incaof  Peru,  h'n  charHftcr  and  family,  iii.  19,20. 
!  . :  r  ('ai>ac  ,  Inca  of  Peru,  difputes  his  brother  Arahualpa'* 
i(ii:>--!ll)ti  to  Quito,  iii»  2o.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifotier  by 
.\:  iiiilua,  2i»  Solicits  the  aitlftancc  ot"  Pizarro  ajjainrt  his 
biolicr  ,  i2*  Is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Atahualpa,  34, 


•lircovered  by  Chriftopher  Coliimbus ,  i.  i6f. 
St.  three  monks  of  that  order  fent  by  cardinal  Ximdnes  ^o 
li.^a,    to  regulate  the   treatment  of  the  Indians,    i,  291. 
cuuduft   under  this  commliliun  ,   S93.       Are  recalled , 

acquire  an^abfolute  ddminioa  over  California,    iii.  ::40* 
.11. lives  for  depreciating  the  country,  ibid. 
ic*nt,    ftate  of  comitaerco  and  navigation  among  them, 

.  receir«d  torigin  of  their  ertipire,  iii.  17,  20S.  Their 

:ied  bodi  in  rellgioD  andpoliby,  209,  feq*  See  Peru. 

'■■f*ff  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  expedicion  ro, 

inmerce  With»  'how  tarried  on  in  ancie:it  times. 

■»iie,   j^z* 

■<  &  nitfneiff   u  147, 
h£  \ttiaLC  at  the 
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tiAnoQ  *  hit  Periplus  dtfended ,  With  an  Accoant  of  hit  voyage* 
«♦  329»  330»  ! 

Hatuey,  a  cazique  of  Cuba,  his  cruel  treatment,  and  memorable 
repartee  to  a  Francifcan  friar,  u  259» 

Hawkefworth's  voyages,  account  of  New  Holland  »  and  the  inha- 
bi»nts  from,  ii.  473, 

Ileat,  the  diiTerent  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and  new  continentf, 
accounted  for,  ii.  435  feq.   Eflimated,  449* 

Henry,  Prince  of  Portugal,  his  charader  and  ftudies  ,  i.  56*  Ex- 
peditions formed  by  his  order,  58 — 63*  Applieg  for  a  papal 
grant  of  his  new  difcoveries ,  63*  His  death ,  66» 

Berrada,  Juan  de,  a (Tafli nates  Francis  Pisarro,  iil*  91*   Diec  »    95. 

Herrera ,  the  beft  hi(toriau  of  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain  ,  iU  504* 
his    account  of  Orellana's  voyage,  iii.  398. 

Hifpaniola.  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Colunabat*  U 
127*  His  tranfaftions  with  the  natives,  12$.  A  colony  left  there 
by  Columbus,  133*  The  colony  deftroyed,  153,  Columbus  builds 
a  city  called  Ifabella,  155.  The  natives  ill-ufed,  and  begin  to  be 
alarmed,  164,  feq.  Are  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  i6S.  Tribute 
exafted  from  them,  169.  They  fcheme  to  ftarve  the  Spai^iarda» 
171.  St.  Domingo  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus  ,  Ig5» 
Columbus  fent  home  in  irons  by'^Bovadilla  ,  205.  Nicholas  de 
Ovando  appointed  governor,  209*  Summary  view  of  the  con- 
duft  of  tiie  Spaniards  towards  the  natives  of,  233— —235  Un- 
happy face  of  Anacoana ,  238*  Great  produce  from  the  mtoes 
there,  239.  The  inhabitants  diminiCh ,  242.  '  The  Spanlavds 
recruit  them  by  trepanning  the  natives  of  the  Liicfiyos  «  S44» 
Arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Coiumbus ,  249.  The  tiacives-of »  al- 
moft  extirpated  by  flavery ,  257,  282-  Controverfy  eoilceming 
the  treatment  of  them,  283»  Columbus's  account  of  the  lAiniaa 
treatment  he  received  from  the  natives  of,  346.  Curious  in^ 
ftance  of  fuperilition  in  the  Spanifh  planters  there  ,  ii«  449. 

Holguin,  Peuru  Alvarez,  ered:s  the  royal  Itaudard  in  Peru,  in  op* 
pofuion  to  the  younger  Almagro ,  iii.  95. 

Homer*  his  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient  Greelcs,  i.  15^ 

Honduras ,  the  value  of  the  country ,  owing  to  its  produftion  of 
the  logwoed  tree  ,  iii*  241. 

Horiisd  cattle,  amazing  increafe  of  them  in  Spanifh  America.    ilU 

JHon'es,  aftonirhment  and  midakes  of  the  Mexicans  at  theflrftfighl 
of  them,  ii.    511*  Expedient  of  the  PeravliUDt  to  render  thea 

incupable  of  adion,  iii,   397. 
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Huana  Capac,  Incaof  Peru,  hii  charafter  and  family,  iii.  19,20.- 

Huafcar  Capac ,    Inca    of   Peru,    difpiues    his   brother  Atahualpa'« 

lucceflioiito  Quito,  iii*  2o,    Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 

Acaiuialpa,    21*     Solicits   the  {^(tldance   of  Pizarro   againft  his 

brother  ,  iz*  Is  put  to  deftth  by  orddr  of  AtAhUalpa,  34, 


Jamaica  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Colunibus ,  i.  i6i. 

Jerome,  St.  three  monies  of  that  order  fent  by  cardinal  Xim6n6s  (a 
Hirpaniola,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  thfe  Indians,  i*  29!. 
Tlieir  condufl  under  this  comminion  ,  293.  Are  recalled » 
297- 

Jefuits ,  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  Califdrnia ,  iii.  340* 
Their  motives  for  depreciating  the  country,  ibid. 

Jews ,  ancient ,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among  them, 
i.  9* 

Incas  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire,  iii»  17,  208.  Their 
empire  founded  both  in  religion  and  policy,  209,  feq»  See  Peru* 

India,  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  cxpedicion  ro, 
i.  18.  The  commerce  with,  how  carried  on  in  ancietic  times. 
24,  25.  And  when  artis  began  to  revive  in  Europd ,  36,  Tho 
firii:  voyage  made  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   I92t 

Indians  in  Spanifh  America.   See  Americans. 

indies,  Weft,  why  Columbus's  difcoveries  were  fe  named,  i.  147* 

Intiorenr  iV.  pope  ,  his  extraordinary  miflion  to  the  prince  of  cUo 
Tartars  ,   i.  42* 

Inquifitiou  ,  cciurt  of,  wheh  and  by  whom  firft  introduced  into  Fof* 
cuu;al  .   i.  341. 

Infeits  and  icptiles,  why  fo  numerous  Aud  noxious  in  America, 
ii.  20. 

John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  the  firft  who  fent  fhips  to  explore  tho 
weftern  coalls  of  Africa,  i*  53,  His  fon  prince  Henry  engage! 
in  thcfe  attempts  ,   56. 

}ohi]  11.  king  of  Portugal  ,  patronifes  all  attempts  towards  difco- 
veries, i.  08»  Sends  an  cmbaJTy  to  Abyflinia ,  73.  His  ungene- 
rous tiraiment  of  Columbus,   90.  ; 

iron,  the  reafon  why  favage  nations  were  unacquainted  with  this 
Illegal  ,  ii.    1 19. 

irnbclln,  queen  of  Caftile  ,  is  applied  to  by  Juan  Perez  in  behalf 
of  Chrillupher  Columbus,  i.  96.  Is  again  applied  to  by  Quin« 
tanilia  and  Santangel,  loo.  Is  prevailed  on  to  equip  him,  I0I% 
Dies ,  230,  Her  real  motives  for  encouraging  difcovedes  in 
America  ,  ill,  204*  a 

Vol.  hi.  I  i 
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ira}}ella ,  the  city  of,  in  Hifpaniola  ,  built  by  Chriftopher  Colnm- 
bus,  i.  155. 

Italy,  the  firll  country  in  Europe,  ^'here  civilization  and  art  re« 
vived  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i»  3g«  The 
commercial  Ipirit  of ,  aftive  aud  enterprifiog ,  ibid* 


l.adroue  ifiands ,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  «  ii«  4I1» 

Lakes ,  amazing  fize  uf  thofe  in  North  America ,  ii«  $, 

La«i  Cafas ,    Baicholomew  ,    returns  from   Hifpaniola  to    folicit  tb» 

caufe  of  the  enflaved  Indians  at  rhe  court  of  Spain  ,  i.  289*  It 

fent  back  with  powers  by  cardinal  Ximenes ,  291.  RetarufldiC- 

fatisHed  ,  295.    Procures  a  new  commifTion  to  be  fent  over  on 

this    fubjeft,    297.     Recommends   the  fcheme  of  fupplying  the 

colonies  with  negroes,  298*    Undertakes  a  new  colony.   300* 

His   conference  with   the  bifhop  of  Darien  before  the  emperor 

Charles   V.  306.     Goes  to  America   to   carry  hit    fchemes  into 

execution ,  308.  Circumftances  unfavourable  to  him ,  309.    Hit 

tinal  mifcariage,  3 1 1.   Revives  his  reprefentations  in  favour  of 

the  Indians ,  at  the  deflre  of  the  emperor,  iii.  ioi»  Cempofesa 

treatii'e  on  the  deftrucliun  of  America,  lo2. 

Leon,  Tedro  Cieza  de ,    character  of  his  Chronica  del  Pern,    Iii* 

384- 
l.ery,    his  defcription   of  the   courage  and  ferocity  of  the  Toupl- 

nambos,  li.   48!,  482. 
Lima,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro,  liL  55. 
Logwood  ,  the  commodity  that  gives  importance  to  the  provinctt 

of  Honduras  and   Yucatan  ,  iii.  241.  Policy  of  the  Spaniards  10 

defeat  the  Englifh  trade  in,  242. 
J.ouis,  St.  king  of  France,  his  embaify  to  the  Chan  of  theTartazi, 

Lo/ano,  his  account  of  the  method  of  making  war  amoag^  the  ea- 

fives  of  Gran  CJiaco  ,  ii,  480, 
Lu]u«,  Hernando  de  ,  a  prieft,  aCociatts  with  Pizarro  In  his  Pe^ 

ruvian  expedition,   iii.  2,  4, 

M 

Madeiia,  tlieii'land  of,  firft  difcovered,  i.  59. 
Madoc,    prinrc  of  Xorili  Wales,    flory  of  his  voyage  and  difce- 
very  of  North  America    examined,  i.  354,  355. 
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Magellan,  Ferdinand,  hifr'aecoaot  df  tiie  giganHcIc  fize  ofthePa«  ^ 
tagonians,  ii.  77*  The  exifteoce  of  this  gigantick  race  yet  to  be 
decided,  78,  459,  460.  His  introdoAion  to  the  court  of*  Caf- 
tile,  407*  is  equipped  i^iith  a  fqiiadron  for  a  voyage  of difco- 
very,  408.  Sails  through  the  famous  ftrait  that  bears  bis  qame» 
410*  Difcovers  the  Ladrone  and  Philippine  iflands,  '^lU  '  Is 
killed,  ibid. 

Magnet,  its  property  of  a»trafti|ig  iron  inottn  to  the  ancients,  1)at 
not  its  polar  inclination,  i.  5*  Extraordinary  advantages  refold* - 
ing  from  this  difcovery ,  46*        *     " 

Male,  St.   account  of  its   comtnerce '  "With  S^nlfh  Aioerica, 'iii* 

343.  '  • .     .;     " 

Manco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  accoaiitof,  Iii.,Z7,SQ8« 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  his  eaftero  travels,  with  d  chara8;er  of  liii 
-writings,  i.  45.  '  -     , 

Manila,  the  colony  of,  eftablifhed  byPhilij^  lU  of  Spain,  iii,  $701^ 
Trade  between,  and  South  America,  371*' 

Mankind,  their  difpolltion  and  manners  formed  by  ttaieir  fituatloo, 
ii.  29.  Hence  refemblances  to  be  traced  In  very  diftant  placet 
without  communication,  30.  Have'  uniformly  attained  the  gr«at<»- 
eik  perfeflion  of  their  nature  in  temperate  regions,  ssp.     '        • 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian ,  his  extr;iordinary  travels  ini  tlie 
Eaft,  i.  44.  *  .  ,    . 

Mareil,  Gabriel,  his  account  of  the  country  between  tlie  Iliifiols 
and   Machilimakinac,   ii.  474,  '  » 

Marina,  Donna,  a  Mexican  Have,  herhiftory,  Ii.  248« 

Marinus,  Tyrius,  his  erroneous  pofitibn  of  phiil^,  i,  343*' 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  fentiments  on  the  firft  difcovery  of  A^e* 
rica,  i.  359,  "  *       *        ^ 

Me(lizos,  in  tbe  Spanlfh  American  colonies,   diftinftlon   betl^eeA 

them  and  Mulattoes,  iii,  290*  '      .    . 

Metals,  ufeful,  the  original  natives  of  America  totally  ^jMqui^t' 
ed  with,  ii.  119.  'W' 

Mexicans,  their  account  of  their  own  origin,  cbmpcred  with>  Idter* 
difcoveries,  ii.  46.    Their  language  {iimifhed  with  refpieftf^ 
terminations  for  all  its  words^  iii.  404.  How  they  contrtbttted  t» 
the  fupport  of  government,  ibid,  feq.  Defcripdooy  of  their  hif«  '- 
torical  piaures,      408-413*   Variouf  exaggerated    accounts  oC 
the  number  of  human  vift^ms  facrificed  by  them,  419-421, 
N.exico,  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on   the  coaft  of,  Ii*  d47«  UtB 
interview  with  two  Mexican  officers,  ^o»  lof^Tmattoo  fentto 
Montezuma,  with  fome  Spanlfh prefent8,S^53«-MoiitezuilMifeD<n    ^ 
ptefents  to  Cortes,  with  orders  not  to  «ppro«di his  c«|A^I, 9^14*  . 
feq.  State  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  S56.  ItMl  Zempoallaiu  comn 
the  friendfhip  of  Cortes,  971*  Several  Mdqaes  Wtcr  iiiMf  ••&• 

I  i  a 
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Iieinc6  'With  Cortes,  2? 3*  Charafter  of  the  t^Ative$  of  Ttofcd^ 
$83.  Tht  Tlafcalans  reduced  to  fue  for  peace,  a88«  Arrival  of 
Cortes  at  the  capits^l  city,  3oi«  The  city,  defcribed,  305* 
JMontezuina  acknowledges  hinafelf  a  vaffal  totheSpfolfh  prowo, 
322»  Amount  of  the  treafure  collefted  by  Cartel  »  3^a4«  Ret« 
ions  of  gold  bei^ig  found  in  fuch  fmall ^quantities  ,  33l6.  The" 
Mexicans  enraged  oy  tne  imprudent  zeal  ofCortet,  328-  Attack 
Alvarado  during  tht  abfence  of  Cortes,  347*  Their refolate at^ 
tack  on  Cortes  ^yhen  h^  returned,  352.  Deatti  of Montesuna^ 
353*  '^hc  city  abandoned  by  Cortes,  358*  Battle  gf  Otamba, 
365*  The  X^pcacans  reduced,  37{*  Prefwrationa  of  ^he  Mexlt 
cans  againft  the  return  of  Cortes,  376.  Cortes  befleges  thedty 
"With  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  338*  The  Spaniards  repuKedJn  ftorm- 
in^  the  city,  393«  3.94*  Guatin;iozin  taken  pi^ifoner, '^2*  Corte^ 
appointed  governor,  416.  His  fchemes  and  arrangenieiits*  418* 
Jlnhuman  treatment  of  the  natives,  ibid.  Lift  nnd,  ^harnfter  of 
thofe  authors  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  cooqueft  of,  500  -  505. 
Reception  of  the  new  regulations  there,  iii*  lo6*  A  (eunofpef 
into  the  form  of  g9vernment,  policy,  and  arti  Ui  ,  155.  par 
information  concerning ,  very  imperfe^,  158*  Origin  of  tkt 
monarchy,  i6o»  Number  and  greatnefs  of  the  cities,  165*  Me« 
chanical  profeflions  there  dittinguifhed  from  each  other,  x67{ 
Diftinftion  of  ranks,  168*  Politicai  inftitutions,  IJI.  Power  and 
fplendpr  of  their  nonar^hs  »  ][75.t  Order  of  govemmont,  Ibi^ 
Provifion  for  the  fupport  of  it,  1,76.  Police  of,  177.  Their  aits, 
178*  Their  paintings,  iga»  Their  Qiethod  cf  comp.utinji  dme^ 
185*  Their  wars  continual  and  ferodeus,  i86*  Their  ftineial 
rites,  188  Imperfe^ion  of  their  agricul^re,  ibid*  Doubt* c 
cerningthe  extent  of  the  empire,  190*  Little  intercouffe 
its  feveral  provit^ces,  191.  Ignorance  of  money,  192,  193,  Staff 
of  their  cities,  194,  Temples  and  other {luhlick  buildinga,  X9j^ 
196.  Religion  of,  2o2*  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  ofthtocoiu^ 
try,  499.  The  fmall-pox  very  fatal  there ,  a62.  Namber  ofla^ 
dian  natives  remaining  there,  267.  Defcription  of  the  aquedu^ 
for  the  fupply  of  the    capital    city ,    406.    See  Colonies* 

Michael,  Su  the  gulph  of,  in  the  Soi^th  Sea,  diCcorered  and 
named  by  Balboa,  1,^69*  The  colony  of,  e^bU(hedby'P|i«in 
iii.  22* 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  firft  made  by  land  ,  i.  ^. 

Mind ,  human ,  the  efforts  of  it  proportioned  tp  the  WiUits  of  thy 
body,   ii#  9I. 

Mines  of  South  America  ,  the  great  inducement  to  population  •  iKi 
31 7»  Some  account  of,  ibid.  Their  produce,  3x9.  <The  fpifit 
-with  which  they  ar^  worked ,  320,  Fatal  effefts  of  .thla  ardor. 
323*    Kvideute  of  the  pernicious  effeds  of  labotu^ng  ^  ^ 
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442.  Of  Mexico,  totti  produce  of,  to  the  Spaniflk  revenue^ 
469. 

Molucca  Iflands,  the  Spatufh  claims  od,  fold  by  the  Emperof 
Charles  V.  to  the  Pprtugueife ,  il.  4I4» 

Monaftick  inftitutions,  the  pernicious  effefts  of ,  In  the  SpaDifl| 
American  colonies  ,  iii.  304.    Nnmber  of  convents  there ,  445^ 

Monfoons,  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when  difcovered  by  navigA- 
tors.   i.  25* 

Montefino.  a  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Damingo,  publicly  re« 
monArates  againfl;  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i»  384« 

Montezuma,  the  firft  intelligence  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  thit 
prince,  i,  322.  -Receives  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Fernanddi 
Cortes  in  his  dominions,  ii.  2^53»  His  prefents  to  Cortes,  254*^ 
Forbids  him  to  appro;ich  his  capital ,  255*  State  of  his  empire 
at  this  time,  256,  His  charafter,  25?.  •  His  perplexity  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  ibid»  His  timid  ncgociations  with  Corr 
tes ,  259.  His  fcheme  for  deftroying  Cortes  at  Cholula  difco- 
vered, 297.  His  irrefolute  conduft,  300.  His  6rft  interview 
"With  Cortes,  301,  Is  feized  by  Cortes,  and  confined  to  tho 
Spanifh  quarters,  311—3144  Is  fettered,  317.  Acknowledgce 
himfelf  a  vaflal  to  the  Spanifh  crown ,  322.  Repaain^  inflexibly 
with  regard  to  religion,  327*  Circumftances  of  his  death,  353# 
Account  of  a  gold  cup  of  his*  in  England  ,  iii*  407. 

Miilattoes,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies  i.  explanatioq  of  jihif 
dillindion,  iii*  290* 


N- 


Marvaez ,  Pamphilo  ,  is  fent  by  Velafques  with  an  armatneot  t^ 
Mexico,  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  ii.  334*  Takes  poffeffiofi  ojf 
Zempoalla  ,  341*  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Cortes  » 
346.    Mow  he  carried  on  his  correfpondence  with  Montezumi^ 

519. 

Katchez  ,  an  American  nation,  their  political  inftitutions,  ii*  I32t 
Caufes  of  their  tame  fubmiffiop  to  the  Spaniards^  137*  Their  rt* 
ligious  doftrines  ,  189. 

Navigation  ,  the  arts  of,  very  flowly  improved  by  mankind,  i.  9* 
The  kuowledge  of,  prior  to  commercial  intercourfe,  3*  Ib^-» 
perfeftions  of,  among  the  ancients,  5*  More  improved  byth© 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compafs,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of 
preceding  ages,  46.  The  firft  nav«l  difcovcricj  undertaken  by 
Portugal,  59* 
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Kegroes,  tlieir  peculiar  fixation  nnder  the  SpanUh   doniniMi   ia 

America,  Hi*  tQl* 
Newfoundland,  its  fituation  dtferibed,   ii«   435. 
Kew  Holland,  fome  account  of  the  country  aad  iahabikants ,    iU 

"  473» 

^ew  Spain,  difcovered  and  named  by  Juan  de  Grijalva.  i«  33I« 
See  Mexico* 

Nigno,  Aloiifo,  his  voyage  to  America,  !•  I90» 

Norwegians  might  iq  ancient  times  have  migrated  to,  aoA  colo* 
~  iiized  America,  ii.  44. 

^ugnez  Vela,  Blafco,  appointed  viceroy  of  Pern,  to  feaforv*  the 
new  ragiilations,  iii*  106.  Bis  character.  III.  Commiu  Vacad« 
Caflro  to  prifon,  112*  DifTenOons  between  him  and  the  court  of 
audi(fnce,  J15.  Is  confined,  116.  Recovers  his  liberty,  1 1^^  Re- 
Tumea  his  command,  ibid.  Is  purfued  by  Gonxalo  Piiarro*  1x9. 
\s  defeated  and  killed  by  Pizarro,  120,  X9X* 


Ocampo,  Diego,  fent  with  a  fqnadron  from  Hifpaniola  to  defoXate 

,  the  counrry  of  Cumana,  i.  310. 
Ocampo,  Sehaflrian  de,  (irfl;  fails  round  Cuba,  and  difcovert  It  to 

be  an  iOand,  i.  347« 
Ocean,  thou(;li  adapted  to  facilitate  the  intercourfe  between  diilsHt 

countries,  continued  loug  a  formidable  barrier,  i.  2*  See  Com* 

pafs  and  Navigation. 
Ojeda,  AloiiTco  de,  his  private  expedition  to  the  Weft  Indiei.  U 

iq6.  Hit  fecond  voyage,  sii*     Obtains  a  goveniment  oa  tbo 
.  continent,  252* 
Olmedo,  Father  Bartholomew  de,  checks  the  rafh  zeal  of  Cortes  at 

Tliifcala  in  Mexico,  ii.  $94.  is  fent  by  Cortes  to  negociate  vith 

Narvaeii ,  338^ 
Orellana,  Francis,  is  appointed  to  Che  command  of  a   berk   Imilt 

by  Gonzalo  I'izarro,  iind  deferts  him.  iii.  83*    Sails    down  thtt 

Maraguun,  84<  Heturns  to  Spain  with    a   report  of  'wondacfid 

difcoveries,  ibid.  Herrera's  acrount  of  hif  voyage,  398* 
Orgognez  commauds  Aluiagro's  party  againft  tbe  PizarroSi  and  !• 

defeated  and  killed  by  them,  iii.  72.   73. 
Orinoco,  thtt  great  river  of,  difcovered    by  Chriftopber  Columbuia 

i«   18^.  Strange  method  of  chufing  a  captain  among  theludiaa 

tribes  on  the  banks  of,  ii.  159.    Tbe  amazing  plenty  of   fiCh* 

ing,  469» 
Otaheite,  the  iuhabiuotf  of*  ignorant  of  the  art  of  boiling  VAtpr* 

U,  491. 
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Otumba,  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicatis,  li.  36^^ 
Orapdo,  Nicholas  de,  is  fen t  governor  to  Hifpaniola,  u  211.  HW 
pruHent  regulations,  213.  Refufes  adniiffion  to  Columbus,  oil 
his  fourth  voyage,  21 8.  His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  Colum- 
bus, on  his  fhipwreck,  223,  227*  deceives  him  at  length,  and 
lends  him  home,  229»  Engages  in  a  war  with  the  IndianSy233« 
His  cruel  treatment  of  them,  235*  Encourages  cultivation  anU 
manufa^ures,  240.  His  method  of  trepanning  the  natives  of 
the    Lucayos,  244.  Is  rec  ailed,  248. 


Pacifick  ocean,  why,  and  by  whom  fo  named,  ii*  4 It. 

Packet  boats,  firfV  eftablifhment  of,  between  Spain  and  her  Ame- 
rican colonies,  iii.  354* 

Panama  is  fettled  by  Pedrafias   Davila,  i.    279,  280* 

Parmenides,  the  firft  who  divided  the  earth   by    zones,  i.  339. 

Patagonians,  forae  account  ofi  ii,  77*  "The  reality  of  their  gi* 
gantick  fize  yet  to    be  decided,  781  459. 

Pedra^as  Davila  is  fent  with  a  fleet  to  fuperfede  Balboa  in  his  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Maria  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  ,  i.  272* 
Treats  Balboa  i!l«  274*  Rapacious  cohduft  of  his  men,  276*  is 
reconciled  to  Balboa^  and  gives  him  his  daughter,  277.  Puts 
Balboa  to  death,  2?9.  Removes  his  fettlement  from  Santa  Maxia 
to  Panama,  ibid. 

Penguin,  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from  the  Welch  laiK* 
guage,  !,  356. 

Perez,  Juan,  patronifes  Columbus  at   the  court  of   Caftiie  1  u  f !»•  ■ 
His  folemn  invocation  for  the  fuccefs  of  CoIumbus*s  voyage,  io8. 

Peripius  of  Hanno,    the  authenticity  of  that  work  juftified,   i.  329* 

Peru,  che  firft  intelligence  concerning  this  country,  received  by 
Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  i.  263,  270.  Thecoaftof,  firft  difco*  ■ 
vered  by  Pizarro,  iii»  6*  Pizarro*s  fecond  arrival ,  I3«  His  hof- 
tile  proceedings  againft  the  natives ,  15*  The  colony  of  Su 
Michael  eftablifhed,  l6«  State  of  the  empire  at  the  time^ofthis 
invaOon  ,  ibid.  The  kingdom  divided  between  Huafcar  and 
Atahualpa,  20.  Atahualpa  ufurps  the  government,  21*  Huafcar 
fulicics  afiiftance  from  Pizarro  ,  22*  Atahualpa  viiits  Pizarro,  27» 
Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  30  feq.  Agreement  for  hisranfom,  32.  U 
refufed  his  liberty,  37.  Is  cruelly  put  to  death.  42,43*  Confufion 
of  the  empire  ou'  this  event,  44.  Quito  reduced  by  Benalca- 
^'^U  48.  The  city  of  Lima  founded  by  Pizarro ,  55.  Chili  in- 
vaded by  Almagro,  56.  infurreftion  of  the  Peruvians ,  5^.  Al- 
magro  put  c©  d«ath  by  Pizarro.  75,     Pizarro  dividw  the  coua» 
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try  aniong  hit  followers,  79.  Progrefs  of  ehe'SpAnirh'  lymk 
there.  So*  Francis  Pizarro^ffaflinated,  91*  Recept^oo  of  tM 
sew  regulations  there,  1 08.  The  viceroy  confined  by  the  court 
of  audience.  116;  The  viceroy  defeated  add  kilUd  by  Gonialo 
Pizarro,  120,  I2I.  Arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafsa,  I3t*  Reduaion 
and  death  of  Gonzalo  PizHiro,  14s.  The  civil  wars  tbere  not  kar- 
ri ed  on  with  mercenary  foldiers,  143.  6ut  nevertheleft  gratifie4 
with  immeore  rewards,  144.  Their  profulion  and  luxury^  145* 
Ferocity  pf  their  coutefts  ,  146.  Thair  want  of  falcb ;  147s  In* 
n^ircs,  ibid*  Divifion  of,  by  Gafca,  among  his  foliowers«  149^ 
A  retrofpeft  into  the  original  government,  arts,  and  manners  of 
the  natives ,  155.  The  higlr  antiquity  they  pretend  to  »  So4« 
Their  records,  205.  Origin  of  their  civil  policy,  207»  This 
founded  in  religion ,  209.  Tjie  authority  of  the  Incas  abiblulfB 
and  unlimited ,  210.  All  crimes  Were  punifhed  capitally  )  ail* 
^ild  genius  of  their  relii^ion,  212.  Us  influence  on  their  civil 
policy,  SI 4*  And  on  their  military  fyftem ,  ibid*  Peculiar ftata 
of  property  thete ,  216.  Diftinftion  of  ranks,  217*  State  of 
arts,  2T8.  Improved  (Vate  of  agriculture ,  ibid.  Their  building*, 
221*  Their  publick  roads,  223.  Their  bridges;  225*  Their  mode 
of  relining  fllver  ore,  22?«  Works  of  elegance,  338.  Tbafr' 
civilizatiou  ,  neverthelefs ,  but  iraperfed ,  230.  Cuzfco  the  only 
place  that  had  the  afpaarance  of  a  city,  ibid.  No  perfeft  fepa 
ration  of  prof<flions,  231.  Little  commercial  intercourfe  ,  ibid» 
Their  unwarlike  fpirit,  232»  Eat  their  flefh  and  fifh  raw*  334^ 
Brief  account  of  other  provinces  under  the  viceiroyof  New  Spaing' 
S35.  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  eonntry,  359*  The 
fmall-pox  very  fatal  there,  262.  Writers  who  gtveaccounta  of 
the  conqueft  of,  383 — ^385*  Their  method  of  buildings  423*'  Stale 
of  the  revenue  derived  from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  463*469« 
See  Colonies*  * 

Peter  I.  czar  of  Ruflla,  his  extenfive  views  in  profecuting  AfladA 
difcoveries,  ii.  37. 

Phenicians ,  ancient ,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  aniong 
them  ,  i,  8*  Th*ir  trade  ,  how  conduced ,  329* 

Philip  it.  of  Spain  ,  his  turbulent  dirpofition  aided  by  his  AmerlcaB 
treafures,  iii*  I2g,  Eflablifhes  the  co\ony  of  Manila,  37o* 

rhiliplll.  exliaufts  hi»  country  by  inconfiderate  bigotry,  iii*-339* 

Philippine  iflands,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  •  ii.411.  A 
.colony  eftablifhed  there  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain ,  iii.  370. '  Trade 
between,  and  America,    ibid,   feq, 

Phydck.  the  arts  of,  in  America,  why  connefted  with  divination,  U*  . 
195. 

Pinto ,  Chevalier ,  his  defcription  of  tht  cbarafteriltick  fettttrea  of 
Che  nativa  Amtricaus ,  il«  455* 
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fitttont  Vineeot  VaneKi  coiiinaiidga  veffel  imder  Colambtis  in  hit 

iirft  voyage  of  difcovery,  i.  lo6*  Sails  to  America  oB  a  pilvftte 
adventure  wicli  four  Hiipa,  199*     Difcovert  Xocatan,  246^ 

Pizarro,  Ferdinand ,  is   befieged  in    Cuzco   )»y  th6  Pera^iaos,  ill, 
6o«  is  fnrprifed  there  by  Almagro,  64.    Recovers  his   liberty, 
76*  Defends  his  brother  at  ttie  court  of  Spain,  77*     Is  coin>* ,  ' 
mittcd  to  prifon,  29* 

Pizarro,  Francifco,  attends  Balboa,  in  his  (Jettlemeot  on  the  ifthmof 
ofDarien,  1.^56;  Marches  «under  him  acrofli  the  ifthtnns,  wberd 
they  difcover  the  South  Sea,  CiJU  His  birth,  edacatioo,  and 
charaaer,  iii*  11,111*  Airociate8\(ith*AImagro,afidDeLaqne,itta 
voyage,  ofdifcovery,  V»  HW  ill  fuccefs,  Vl.  Is  recatted,  inil 
deferced  by  moft  of  his  followers,  3,  4*  Remains  on  the  maod  of 
Gorgona  for  fupplies,  4.  Dift:overs  the  coaft  of  Pern,  6.  Re- 
turns  to  Panama,  7.  Goes  to  Spain  to  folicit  reinforcements* 
9.  Procures  the  fupreme  command  for  himfotf,  lo,-  Is  a^fte^ 
'With  money  by  Cortes,  II.  Lands  again  in  Pern,  13*  I^^ 
hoftiie  proceedings  againft  the  natives,  15.  Eftablifhes  the  colony^ 
of  St.  Michael,  16*  Stacb  of  the  Peruvian  empire  at  this  time, 
ibid*  Caufe  of  his  eafy  penetration  into  the  country,  SI* 
Is  applied  to  by  Hua(car  for  afliftance  againft  '  his  vifto- . 
rious  brother  Atahaalpa,  ft3.  State  of  his  fo'pjces ,  2^3*  Ar«» 
rives  at  Caxamalca,  25..  Is  vifitedby  the  Inca,  27.  His  per- 
fidious feizure  of  him,  30,  feq.  Agrees  to  Atahnalpa'sofiferfor 
his  ranfom,  32.  Divifion  of  their  plunder,  35*  Refnfes  Ata-'  .. 
nualpahis  liberty,  37.  His  ignorance  expofedto  Atafiualpa,^* 
Beftows  a  form  of  trial  on  the  lnca>  41.  Puts  him  to  death,  49*  43* 
Advances  to  Cuzro,  46.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Spn« 
nifii  court,  51*  Beginning  of  dilTenfions  between  him  and  A^^  ' 
magro.  52*  His  civil  regulations^  54.  Fq^nds  the  city  of  Li^ 
ma,  55.  Infurreftion  of  the  Peruvians,  58.  Cuaco  feised  bjr 
Almagro,  64*  Deludes  Aln^itgro  by  negodatioos,*  68*  Defeats 
Almagro,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  72,  73*  l^nts  Almagro  to  depth* 
75,  76.  Divides  the  country  among  his  followers*  79.  The  frapo* 
licick  pardeUty  of  his  allotments,  ibid*  Makes  his  brother  Gon^ 
zalogovdSrofQuito,  gl*  IsalTaflinatedbyluandeHMrrada.QI^ 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  is  made   governor  of  Quito,    by  his  brothisr  , 
Francis,  iii*  81*  His  expedition  over  the  Andes,ibid.  Isdeferu 
ed  by  Oreitana,  83»  His  diftrefs  on  this  event,  SS»   His  diCl&i 
troiis  return  to  Quito,  87.  Is  epcouraged  by  the  people  to.  9p« 
pule  Nugnez  Vela,  the  new  vicdfoy,  113,  AflUmes the  gocem- , 
ment  of  Peru,  ii7»  Marches  againft  the  viceroy,  ^^19.  Oefttu 
and  kills  him,  ibid*  1 20,  Is  advifed  byCanrajal  to  a£fUmt  til* 
lovereignty  of  the  country,  las*  Chnfes  to  ndgpciata  with  the 
court  of  Spain,  i24»  Confulcations  of  the  court  oofaU  cottdQ^t 
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I25>  Teq.  Hiii  violent  rerolutions  on  the  Arrival  of  t'edro- de  la 
Cafca,  133.  Refoives  to  oppofc  him  hy  violence,  134.  Marches  to 
reduce  Centeuo  at  Cuzco,  136*  Defeats  him,  I37»  is  deferted  by 
his  troops  on  the  approach  of  Gafca,  ]4i«  Surrenders  and 
is  executed,  142.  His  adherents  men  of  no  principle,   147* 

Plata,  Rio  de,  difcovered  by  Uias  de  Solis,  i,  98o*  Its  amazing 
width,  ii.  434. 

Pliny,  the  uaturalifl,  inAance  of  his  ignorance  in  geol^raphv.  i«  338- 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  difcoyers  Florida,  i*  960.  Romandck  motiTft 
of  his  voy«ge,  261. 

Population  of  tiie  eartli,    flow    pro^refs  of,   i«  I. 

Porto  Bello,  difcovered  and  named  by  Cnri(lopher  Columbus ,  U 
220. 

Porto  R:co,  is  fettled  and  fuhjefted  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  I.  S46. 

Porto  Santo,   the  firfl:  dilcovery  of  ,  i,  58. 

Portugal,  when  and  by  whom  tile  court  of  inquilition  wa»  6rft 
introduced  into,  it  34l» 

Portuguefe,  a  view  of  the  circnmllauces  that  induced  then  ta  un- 
dertake the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,  i.  5l*54«  Rrft 
African  dlcovenes  of,  5S*  Madeira  difcovered,  39,  They 
double  Cape  Rujndor,  60,  Obtain  a  papal  grant  of  all  the 
countries,  they  Hiould  difcover,  63.  Cape  Verd  ifiands,  tnd 
the  Azores  difcovered,  C6.  Vuynge  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  VaTco 
de  Gama,  193. 

Potofi,  the  rich  lilver  mines  there,  how  difcovertd,  iii.3l8>  The 
mines  of,   greatly  exhaufred  and  fcarcely  worth  working,  458* 

Prifoners  of  v.ar,  how  treated  by  the  native  Americans,    ii«    151, 

Property,  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  iiatire  Americans,  ii,  123* 
Notions  of  the  Brafiiiaus  concerning,  476. 

Protestor  of  tiie  Indians,  in  Spanifh  America,  his  funftion.   Hi.  t98> 

Ptolemy,  the  philofopher,  his  geographical  defcriptions  more  am- 
pie  and  exact  than  thofe  of  his  predccefiors ,  i.  3a.  His  geo- 
graphy tranflated  by  the  Arabians,  36.  His  erroneous  poAtioa 
of  tlie  Ganges,  334, 


Quetlavflcfl,  brother  of  Monte7uma,fucceeds!nm  as  Ring  of  Mexi- 
co,  ii.  376,  CoiiduAs  in  perfon  the  fierce  attacks  which  ol»Ii- 
ged  Cortes  to  abandon  his  capital,  377*  Dies  of  the  fmay-peSt 
37S» 

Qiievedo,  Bifhop  of  Darien,  his  conference  with  Las  Cafaa  on  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  theprefencttof  the  Emperor  Chario* 
V.  i,3o6. 
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Quickniver,  the  property  of  the  Tamons  tnijies  of,  «tGaaiiiicab«^ 
lica,  referved  by  the  trown  of  Spain,  hi*  453.  The  pricQ  of, 
why  reduced,  ibid^ 

Quiiiqiiina,  or  Jefuits  bark;  a  produftidn  peculiar  to  Peru,  ill.  31t4* 

Quipos,  or  hifiorick  cords  of .  Hie  Perovians  •  fomt  accoaot  of ,  idi 
205. 

Quito,  the  kingdom  of,  conqaered  byHuatia  Capac,  inca  of  Pervi 
111,  19*  Is  tefc  to  his  fon  Atahualpa,  so*  Atabaalpa*«  general 
revolts  after  his  death,  45*  1«  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  unde^ 
Benalca^ar,  48.  Benalcizar deprived,  andGepfaioPizarroina^^ 
governor,   8l*  %- 


R 


Kamufio,  his  defence  «f  iIaDoo*s  ftccoimt  of  (he  coaft  of  Arrica,  _ 
'•  33r.  ,  ...  .   '    /' 

KegiOer  Chips,  for  ivhat  purpofe  ictrodaced.  In  tbe . tra>]e  b«nire«« 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii.  347«.  Superfede  tide   ule  of  tbegt*^ 
Icons,  349.  .         ■ 

Religion  of   the  na^ve  Americans*  an  inquiry  into,  ii,  I^o* 

Ribas  his  account  of , the  political  ftate  of  the  people  6f  Cinaloiu 
ii.  4S8.  Of  their  \ianc  of  reiigion,  493.  ,..-'' 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  apd  Tucuman,  account Qftbof^.proviocef,  Hi* 34f|,*  . 

Rivers,  the  amazing  (ize  of  tliofe  to  America;  U.  4,^  ... 

Rob) fon,  profenbr,  his  remarks  on  the  temperature  of  vaitoiiscM^M 
mates,  ii,  439.  "/  \^''' 

Roldan,  Francis,  is' left  cliief  jujllce  In  Birpahioliii,  by  Cbrn|bp^er 
Columbus,  i*l74:  Becomes  ringleader  of  a  mutiny,  I s6.  Sgb- 
mifs,   189.  .      *  ,  N 

Romans,  their  prqgrefs  in   navigation  and  difcovery,.  i.".g$,  TM' 
military  fpirit  averfe  to  mechanical  arts  and.€ominerc«,^3.Vla*  . 
vi'^acion  and  trade  favoured  in  thd  provinces  lipder  (jKeirgovi^- 
nicnt,  24*  Their  extenfive  tfUcovieries  by  labdt  S&f  Tlitir^jK** 
j)ire  and  fciences  deftroyed  together,  33«  ^    'V. 

Rubruq^is,  father,  his  embafly  from  Prance  'to  fhe  ihun  al'^ 
Tartars,  i.  43.  '  .  ..    ;      ' 

Rufiians,  Afiacick  difcoveriei  made  by  thmii,  ii,~  39f   VnctttriSt^  * 
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Sficotecas,  the  rich  filverraioei    there,  "when  dircovered,  iii,  3x8, 
San  Salvador,  difcovered    aud    named   by  Chriftopher   Colombus, 

U  123. 

Sancho,  Don  Pedro,  account  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  couqoeft  of 
Peru,  iii.  383- 

Sandoval,  thefhoclting  barbarities  axecuted  by,  in  Mexico  ii.  4ig« 

Sandoval,  Ftancirco  Tello  de,  is  fenc  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  to 
Mexico,  as  vilitador  of  America,  iii*  106.  His  Qiodeiation  i(n4 
prudence,  107.  , 

Savage  life,  a  general  eiVimate  of,  ii.   2lo,  2J1» 

Scalps,  motive  of  the  native  Americans  for  taking  them  from  their 
enemies,  ii*  482. 

Serr^lvo,  marquis  de,his  extraordinary  gains  dqring  \A*  Ticeroyr 
alty  in  America,  iii*  47o« 

Seville,  the  American  trade  removed  to  Cadiz,  iii.  336.  Bxtn- 
prdinary  increase  of  its  manufactures  by  the  American  tradep 
4.54*   Its  trade  greatly  reduced,  ibid* 

Silver  ore,  method  of  refining  it  praflifed  by  the  oatif e  PeruTiaui, 
iii.  227. 

Suuura,  late  difcoveries  p(  rich  mines  mi|de  there  by  t\^e  ^aniardt^ 
iJi.  237t  238. 

Soul.  American  ideas  of  the  immortality  of,  ii.  191. 

South  Sea,   fir/l  difcovered  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balbofi,  U  S^Q. 

Spain,  general  idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  regard  to  the  Americas 
colonies,  iii.  26S»  Early  incerpofition  of  the  regal  authority  ^iq 
the  colonies,  269.  All  the  American  dominions  of,  fubjefted 
to  two  viceroys,  27 !♦  A  third  viceroyalty  lately  eftablifhed.sya- 
The  colonies  of,  compared  with  thofe  ofGreece  and  Rome,  SgO^ 
Advantages  fhe  derived  from  her  colonies,  326.  Why  flie  does 
not  iHIl  derive  the  fame,  32S*  Rapid  decline  of  trade  ,  330* 
This  decline  increafed  by  the  mode  of  regulating  the  intercouriiB 
with  America,  333*  Employs  guarda  coftas  to  check  illicit  trade. 
347.  The  ufe  of  jegider  fhips  introduced,  ibid.  Eftablifh. 
ment  of  the  company  of  Cararcas,  352,  Enlargement  of  com- 
rriercial  ideas  theie,  35;3,  free  trade  permitted  to  feveral  pRH 
vinces,  356.  Revenue  derived  from  America,  374*  Specifiqu 
tion,  464-469. 

Spaniards,  their  curious  form  of  taUng  polTeflion  of  ne^«diCcf»« 
vered  countries,  i.  365-366* 

Strabo,  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great  geographical  ignoraDCtt 
of  the  ancients,  i.  333, 334.  His  oyi^a  want  of  geographical 
knowledi-e,  340. 


Saperftitioii  always  conntfttd  with  •  d«(lre  e^  f^aetrttiog  ti)j| 
tho  fecrets  of  futurity,  ii,  194^ 


Tapia,  Chriftoval  de,  U  fent  from  Spidn  to  Me^ifo,  to  fuperl^dil 

Cortes  in  his  comtfiand,  but  faila  in  tho  attempt,  ii.  4x5^ 
Tartars,  the  poflibiltty  of  tfaeir  misratiog  to  Ameri€%^.4i.   .^ 
Tlarcala,  in  Mexico,'  charader  of  xbe  natives  of,  1)^28$*  OppoAv. 

the  pafl'age  of  the  Spaniards,  ibid*Arereda<:edtoXaelorpeMi^ 

388.  '  .  ' 

Tobacco,  that  of  Cuba  the  beib  flj^voi^rfd  pf any  Ip  tU  Americmttly 

2;25^  ''  •■;••*  .J- 

Toppinambos,  acconntAftheirfevodoiis  courage iirom  Lery*  ii«4St» 

482. 
Trade,  free,  opened  between  Spain  aiul  her  ^loidest  iii*  350,  Ubf 

creare  of  the  Spanifh  caftpms  Arbm  th|s  meafUre,  .460,  4#l« 
Trade  winds,  the  periodkal  courfe  of,  when  dibovered  t^y  Mvlir 

gators,  i*  24.  « 

Travellers,  ancient,  charafter  of  their   writings,  !.  4^^ 
Trinidad ,  the  ifland  af,  ditppvered  by   Chriftopher  ColtipuboC  f]^ 

his  third  voyage,  i.  182. 
Tticunrian,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  of  thofeproTlii«es,i&a4lilb- 
Tyre,  the  aommerpe  of  that  city,  how  condnfted,  i.  ^9» 
tythes  of  Spanifh  America,  how  appUtd  by  tbn  WfVft  4ifS0lfa^ 

}ii.  406. .  ,    •  .'■'■./ 


Vaca  de  Caftro,  Ohriftoval,  is  fent  f^om  Sp|dn,to  regulate  the gii* 
vernment  of  Peru,  iii*  78*  Arrives  at  Quito,  93«  -  AflEtimet  .th^ 
fupreme  authority,  ibid.  Defeats  young  Almagro,  96.  Theib«* 
verity  of  his  proceedings,  97,  Prevent^  an  iufurreftioq  coa* 
certed  to  oppofe  the  new  regulations,  IIO.  1$  impri(boed  >ip 
the  new  viceroy,  II2,  ''       , 

Valverde,  father  Vincent,  his  curious  hfiranguetoAtahuaIpt,I||iBt 
of  Peru,  iii.  2S*  Gives  his  fanftion  to  the  tri|^  ffod  cooflei^UVi^' 
tion  of  Atahnalpa,  42.  # 

Vega,  GarcilalTo  de  la,  charaftinr  of  his  commeutar^  on  the  Spfw 
nifh  writers  concerning  Peru,  l{i*3S5* 

Vegetables,  their  naturM  tendtfic^  to  fertiU«9tbfiAKlKvbei9dM)i^ 
grow,  ii,   33,  ....  /.''  , 
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Velnrqiiez  ,  Diego  de,  conquers  the  idand  of  Cub^.i*  256*  3141L 
"His  preparations  for  invading  New  Spain,  ii.  234.  His  difllculty 
in  chufing  a  commander  for  thet  expedition,  335.  Appointi  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  136.  His  motives  to  this  choice,  238*  Becomes' 
fiifpicious  of  Cortes,  239.  Oi-jfers  Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  bis 
coiiimiflion.  and  arreted  ,  241,  243*  Sends  an  armameDt  to 
Mexico  nfter  Cortes,   333. 

Vtirep:a«{.  P.  Ijis  chsrafter  of  the  native    ChiliforniaQS,  ii*  466^ 

A  eneveal  (iit'eiife  ,  originally  brought  from  America ,  ii.  32*  Ap« 
pi:ars  to  be  wearing  out*  S3>  Its  firft  rapid  progrefs,  461* 

Venezuela,  hiflory  of  that  fettlement,   iii.  254* 

Venice,  its  origin  as  a  maritime  ftate,  i.  38»  travels  of  Marco 
Polo.  44« 

Vt:rd  iilaiids  ,  difcovered    by  the  Portuguefe ,  i.  66, 

Viceroys  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  fubjef^ed  to  two. 
ill.  371.  A  third  lately  eftablifhed  ,  272.  Their  powers,  Ibid. 
A  fourth  eftablifhed ,  363. 

Viila  Segnor,  his  account  of  the  ftateof  population  in  New  Spain, 
v^'.'435*     His  detail  of  the  Spanifh  American  revenue*    464. 

Villefa;>,na,  Antonio,  one  of  Cortas*s  foldiers,  foments  a  mutiny 
amou,;  his  troops,  ii.  3S2.  Is  difcovered  by  Cortes, and  faangedt 

383»  384* 

riioa,  f^oii  Antonio  de,  his  defcription  of  the  charafterifHclc  fea. 
Uircs  of  the  native  Americans,  ii*  4.74.  His  reafon  for  the  Anie<v 
'^cans  uoc  being  fofenfible  of  pain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  485^ 
His  ncrount  of  the  goods  exported  from  Spain  to  Americap 
Vith  tbe  duty  on    them,  iii.  470. 

Volcanos,  remarkable  number  of,  in  the  northern  pj^rts  of  the  globe 
difcovered  by  the  Ruftiuus,  ii.  453* 
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Wafer,  Lionel,  his  account  of  a  peculiar  race  of  diminutive  Ame- 
ricans, ii.  74.   Compared  with  limiiar  produdions  in  Africa,  75* 

War-fong  of  the  n»tive  Antericaus,  the  fentimeuts  and  terms  of, 
ii.  433. 

W'oiuen.  the  condition  of,  among  the  native  American^  ii*  97.  Are 
itot  proiifick,  loi.  Arc  nuc  permitted  to  join  iu  their  drunliee 
feafts,  2o8»  Nor  tp  wear  ornaments,  487» 


Xcrez,  Fianciico  de,  lecretary  to  Pizarro,  tlvp  carlleft  writer  oa  Ait' 

Peruvian  expedition,  iii.   333* 
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Xitnenes  Cardlnnl,  ,hiB  rt^ulntioDs  fdt  the  ireatment  of  rh^  la* 
diaiis  In  the  Sp^nifFi  colonics  '•  X9^^  Pjttroctifes  tb«  a^temi*: 
of  ferdlnauii  Mfli^elLMni  ii.  4cS. 


Vijcatm,  the  prdvincft  of^  difi' nv^rcrt  ly  PiutcMiand  Dinr  de  Sjiiii, 
i.  C4O*  D  Eft  ft  tied  t  3rtp*  Frum  whente  Ltiai  pruyioct  licrhc*  iiJt 
value,  ill.  ^41.  Policy  of  the  com^  of  ^f  ain  wiLhfcfjpeft  to,  Z2^* 
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Zarate.  Don  A-jgafl'tDCi  <;liRraaeT  or  h'l^  Hiflory  of  tbeiraEiqiieJf  of 
Peru,  ill.  3S5*  * 

Zones,  the  ea'tii  how  divided  ioco,  by  tli«  gca^npU^  of  ih»  An-  . 
cieiitj,  i.  ig.  By  whom  firft  To  divided,   339. 

Zumarai^Hi  Jujin  de^  tirfl  bilhop    ^jf    Mexico,    the  dcHrtyet  of  *\i 
the  aDirlfjLE  lectjrdt  of  tlio  Me^titita  em|ihe.  ilj    s6< 
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